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ABSTRACT 

This report includes an executive summary and 
describes results of a 1988 study of transition activities provided 
by public schools to enhance the continuity experienced by children 
as they move from preschool, day care, home, or other previous 
experience into kindergarten. Chapter l offers background 
information, including definitions of terms, the purpose of the 
study, and an overview of the methodology used. Demographics of the 
districts and schools surveyed are summarized. Chapter 2 presents 
survey findings on preschool and kindergarten programs in public 
schools. A profile of kindergarten programs based on a representative 
national sample of public schools is provided. Illustrations from 
site visits are included- Chapter 3 describes the nature and 
frequency of schools' transition activities and provides 
illustrations from site visits. Transition activities fall into two 
categories: (1) those that involve coordination or communication 
between school and preschool levels; and (2) those that involve 
parents. Chapter 4 assesses factors associated with the extent or 
prevalence of transition activities and discusses ways in which these 
activities can enhance the degree of continuity experienced by 
children. Chapter 5 presents conclusions, suggests implications for 
early childhood policy and practice, and offers recommendations for 
further research. Appended are 30 references and related materials. 
(GLR) 
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In 1988 the U S Depaitment of Education launched two studies to investigate 
programmatic efforts in public schools that may be effective in retaining the 
benefits achieved bv quality preschool programs serving disadvantaged children. 
This report describ^ the results of the study that investigated transition activities 
provided by schools to enhance the continuity experienced by children as they 
make the transition into kindergarten from .heir preschool, day care, home, or 
other previous experience. The second study examined promising par?-nt 
education programs and is available as a sf;parate report (Goodson, Swartz. & 
Millsap, 1991). 

This report begins in Chapter I with background information including c' litions 
of terms, statement of the study's purpose, and an overview of the- methouology. 
The methodology section includes a summary of the demographics of the distncts 
and schools surveyed. 

Chapter II reports extensive information on kindergarten programs, giving the first 
national profile of kindergarten programs based on a nationally representative 
sample of public schools. The chapter also includes data on the prekindergarten 
nrourams housed in these schools. The national findings from the surveys are 
supplemented with illustrations from our site visits. Chapter II can be thought of 
as describing the school context in which the transition activities occur. 

In Chapter III we turn to a description of school transition activities, again 
supplementing survey findings with more indepth information from the schools 
participating in the site visits. Chapter IV assesses factors that are associated with, 
and perhaps influence, the extent or prevalence of transition activities and 
discusses ways these activities can potentially enhance the degree of continuity 
experienced by children. 

Finally, Chapter V presents our conclusions and suggests implications of these 
findings for early childhood policy and practice. Recommendations for further 
research are also included. 

Several appendices provide important additional information: Appendix A 
includes a review of recent related research. Appendix B contains brief 3- to 4- 
paue descriptions of the context and transition activities of each of the eight 
indepth sites. Appendix C gives details of the sampling and study methodologies. 
The district and school surveys used to collect our data are reproduced in 
Appendices D and E, with the national means and sample sizes given for each 
survey item. Technical details for some of the more complex analyses are given m 
Appendix F. 

All differences between groups described in the text refer to statistically significant 
ditferences, unless otherwise indicated. Effects of poverty and size were analyzed 
using analysis of variance for continuous variables and chi-square for dichotomoi s 
variables. All analyses were conducted using the weighted data (see Appendix C) 
to account for the fact that schools appear in the sample with different 
probabilities depending on their sampling strata. 
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Transitions to Kindergarten in American Schools 

Executive Summaty of the National Tnumdon Study 



Through a combination of surveys and site visits, this study investigated how public schoob are 
helping children make the transition into kindergarten. Joint inservice training for preschool and 
kindergarten teachers, a common approach to curriculum and instruction at each level, and early 
opportunities for children and their parents to become familiar with the kindergarten setting are 
examples of transition activities. Their aim is to create better continuity between the preschool 
and kindergarten experiences of chikiren. Research has suggested that greater continuity can 
enhance the benefits of preschool programs, which may not endure beyond the earfy elementai^r 
grades. 

The study surveyed nationally representative sampl«?s of 830 school districts and 1,169 schools with 
kindergarten classes midway through the 1989-90 school year. In addition, the researchers visited 
eight schools to analyze their transition activities and the contexts in which they occur. 

Data from the surveys and site visits were analyzed to: 

■ describe the transition activities provided by the districts and schools, 

■ identify the major influences on school transition activities, 

■ describe the characteristics of prekindergarten and kindergarten programs located 
in the schools, and 

■ obtain estimates of difficulties children have adjusting to kindergarten. 



Although the study did net investigate the impact of transition activities on cliildren's 
development, it took the first step by docuuicnting relevant public «chool practices. The results of 
the stuidy can be summarized as answers to four questions which are discussed below. We first 
describe what has been learned about transition activities in schools, then examine school 
characteristics that support transition, and describe prekindergarten and kindergarten programs in 
the public schools, lliis report concludes with three broad implications for early childhood 
program policy and practice. 



What Do Schools Do to Help Children With the Transition into Kindergarten? 

Transition activities are not widespread in U.S. schools. Twenty-one percent of districts report a 
"wide range" of transition activities, and schools rarely provide more than a few of the many 
possible transition activities. For example, 
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only 10% of schools report systematic communication between kindergarten 
teachers and previous caregivers or teachers about the entering kindergarten 
children; 

only 12% of schools have kindergarten curricula designed to build on the 
preschool program; and 

47% of schools have a formal program for school visitations by parents. 



This relatively low emphasis on transition may relate to the belief of school personnel that most 
children do not have much difficulty adjusting to kindergarten. Where problems do occur, 
however, adjusting to the academic demands of kindergarten is seen as the area of greatest 
difficulty, and more children are seen as having adjustment problems if they are entering high- 
poverty schools.^ In fact, 33% of high-poverty schools report high levels of child difficulty 
adjusting to academic demands, a rate that is five times as high as that in low-poverty schools 
(6%). 

Transition activities have achieved the status of formal policy in only 13% of the schools. While 
written policies are only a beginning, their presence may indicate the value school leaders place 
on transition. 



Transition activities fall into two distinct categories - those that involve coordination or 
communication between school and preschool levels and those that in one way or another include 
parents as participants. The former are in many ways more difficult to implement and are less 
common. We find only limited efforts underway in the following areas: 

■ coordinating prekindergarten and kindergarten curricula, 

■ establishing communication between stafEs at both levels, either about the entering 
students or about their respective instructional programs, and 

II providing joint training for stafEs from both levels. 

The easier-to-implement activities (those that invoh^e parents in so- j ,tay) occur more widely. 
They include such efforts as: 

■ welcoming incoming children and their parents with special orientations and 
visitations (81% of schools report that at least half of incoming children and 
parents visil their new school before the beginnmg of the Wndergarten year), 

■ informing parents of entering students about their rights and responsibilities in the 
school, and 



We examined tJie effect of school poverty level on survey responses because the poverty 
level of families served by schools has been shown to relate to student achievement and resources 
allocation and because of its relevance to public policy. TTiree poverty levels were defined in 
terms of the percentage of students eligible for free- or reduced-orice lunch: low poverty = 0- 
25%; moderate poverty = 26-50%; high poverty = 51- 100%. 




involving parents in classroom activities designed to facilitate a smooth transition. 



Which Schools Provide More Support for the Trmmition into Kindergarten? 

The study explored five characteristics of schools: the presence of a prekindergarten program, the 
poverty level of the families served by the school, the size of the school^, administrative support 
and leadership, and school climate. 

The presence of a prekindergarten program within the school building (e.g., a state-funded 
preschool, local day care program.. Head Start, or special education program) makes a difference 
in the prevalence of transition activities. Although there is little coordination and commi nication 
overall, when there is a prekindergarten program in the school, we find a greater degree of: 

B transfer of records from the prekindergarten program to kindergarten, 

■ communication between kindergarten and prekindergarten teachers about students, 

■ communication between teachers at the two levels abxjut curriculum issues, 

■ coordination of the two instructional programs, and 

■ participation of prekindergarten program staff in transition activities such as joint 
workshops, sharing information, assisting children with adjustment problems, and 
preparing individual children and parents for the transition. 

At the same time, the site visits demonstrated that the presence of a preschool program in the 
school is no guarantee of greater transition efforts or continuity. 

The type of transition activity is related to the proportion of children from low-income famiiie- in 
the school: 

■ there are more transition activities involving coordination and communication 
between preschool and school levels in high-poverty schools 

■ there are more transition activities that involve parents in low-poverty schools. 

It may be that high-poverty schools, in spite of their many challenges, have resources through 
Chapter 1, state funds for a.-risk children, or other programs that facilitate this coordination and 
communication. These schools are more likely to house prekindergarten classes which may 
facilitate transition activities. These schools also have more children from Head Start programs, 
which may have initiated transition activities. 



We analywxi survey responses by school size because of the evidence suggesting that such 
characteristics as school climate, program diversity, access to resources, parent participation, staff 
interactions, and allocation of funds differ by size (with generally more positive characteristics 
associated with smaller schools). We defined three size categories: smaU 1-300 students; 
medium = 301-500 students; large = 501 or more. 
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Although the size of the school is not a consistent factor, the size of the district is, with 84% of 
large, compared with 60% of small, districts having at least some transition activities. 

Administiathrc support and leadership were found to be important Schools have more 
coordination and communication with preschool* when there are school staff who are assigned the 
responsibility for the transition activities. In the site visits, we observed that a district or school 
administrator has greater influence over schoohvide transition activities than do mdmdual 



teachers, 



There is more coordination and communication between prekindcrgarten and kmdergarten levels 
when there is a positive school climate, with school personnel exhibiting more positive attitudes 
toward children and parents and having higher expectations for children's success in school. 



What is the Natuit of Public School Kindergarten Prognuns? 

TTiroueh the siweys we are able to describe a number of features of the kindergartens that American 
chUdren are entering. The "typical" kindergarten program in our public schools is a half-day program 
that enrolls 69 children, with a staff-child ratio of 1:16. 

■ Fifty-eight percent of kindergartners arc in half-day programs, 37% are in fuU-day, and 
5% are in programs that meet less frequently. 

■ Children in 82% of the schools are rautinely assessed with standardized tests, 
screening, or readiness instruments for such purposes as individualizing instruction, 
determining program eligibility, referring to special education, and making placement 
decisions (retention, transition class). 

The majority of schools employ retention and extra-year classes for kmdergarten children who are 
considered not to be ready for first grade. 

■ More than half the schools (61%) retain children m kindergarten although, on 
average, these schools retain only 5% of the children enrolled in kindergarten. 

■ About 23% of all schools have transition classes which provide an extra year of 
schooling between kindergarten and first grade. Schools with transition classes assign 
13% of their kindergartners to them as an altematwe to first-grade placement 

■ In total, 72% of public schools either retain children in kindergarten, place them in 
transition classes, or do both. 

TTie study asked respondents to describe their classrooms for young chUdren, using as a framework 
research on instructional practice that contrasts developmental, child-initiated practices with more 
academic, teacher-directed ones. 

■ School personnel report that, while the average kindergarten classroom is 
developmenUl in focus, it blends academic strategies, such as vrorksheets, basal 
readers, and large group instruction, with developmental approaches such as leammg 
centers, small-group projects, and the involvement of children in establishing rules. 
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■ In general, allowing children to select their own learning activities - a hallmark of 
developmental^ appropriate practice is reported as less likely to occur than any of 
the other developmental strategies. 

Almost all schools provide opportunities for parent involvement at the kindergarten level. 

■ The most common opportunities are classroom volunteering (offered in 78% of the 
schools), learning activities for parents to do with their children at home (56% of 
schools), and parent education workshops (37%). 

■ Parents have fewer opportunities to be involved in school policies and operations; 
about one-third of schools have parents directly participating in setting school goals, 
bng-range school planning, or parent involvement policies. 

■ Less than 15% of the schools have kindergarten parents who help set policies on 
kindergarten retention, select their child's teacher, or choose the school their child will 
attend. 

Many characteristics of public school kindergarten programs are associated with the poverty level of 
the school, including length of day, staff-chikl ratio, parent education and parent 
invotvement, developmental appropriateness^ retention practices, assessment practices, and 
reliance on extra-year programs. In fact, the influence of poverty level is so dramatic that one cannot 
begin to think about the transition experiences in schools without taking it into account. 

Among the many distinguishing characteristics of high-poverty schools are 

■ the prevalence of school based, federally- or staile-^ded prekindergartens; 

■ unique patterns of parent education (e.g., programs that include home visits, 
invoWement in certain school policies); 

■ greater use of academic instructional practices; 

■ more assessment of prekindergarten children; and 

■ more use of transition classes and kindergarten retention. 

High-poverty schools also report more full-day kindergartens, more problems on the part of chLdren 
adjusting to school, and less positive staff attitudes toward parents and children than do moderalr- or 
low-poverty schools. 

School size is also related to important features of kindergartens, with small schools being more likely 
to have an academic focus and a favorable stafiychiki ratio. Small schools are less likely to have 
school-based prekindergartens, operate full-day kindergartens, assess entering children, or foster 
parent involvement Small schools are also less likely to use transition classes and retention, but if 
they do, they retain more or place more children in transition classes. 



What Kinds of PrekindergBrteh Experience Do Children Have in Public Schools? 

School administrators estimate that about 40% of their entering kindergartners have had a formal 
prekindergarten expenence, including nursery school, day care. Head Start, or Giapter 1 
preschool. However, only about 27% of the schools have prekindergarten programs located in 
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them. High-poverty schools are twice as likely as others to house prekindergarten programs (44% 
vs. 22%). The transition study provides national daU on those prekindergarten programs that are 
located in the public schools. 

■ About half of the prekindergarten programs in schools are state funded or locally 
sponsored programs, 38% are special ^ucation programs, and 15% are Chapter 1 
preschools. 

■ Most school-based prekindergarten programs base eligibility on age of the child, 
although federal and state-supported programs often have additional enrollment 
criteria such as family income, performance on some sort of screening test, or a 
handicapping condition of the child -- and 83% of the 4-year-okk in 
prekindergartens that are housed in public schools are in Giapter 1, Head Start, 
special education, or state or locally funded programs. Day care programs are 
least likely to have entry criteria other than age. 

■ Over two-thirds of the school-based preschool programs assess children with 
standardized tests, screening, or readiness instruments. 



Implications for Policy and Practice 

Based on information collected in the study, we draw three major implications for early childhood 
program policies and practices. 

Hiere is no single way to implement transition acthritiet that will be appropriate for all schools. 

Our surveys and site visits show considerable variation in the types of transition activities 
implemented by public schools as well as a wide range of factors that influence the extent to 
which they occur. We also know that children entering public school kindergartens have diverse 
prior experiences, vary greatly in the extent of their difGculty adjusting to kindergarten, and in 
fact enter very different kinds of kindergarten programs. In some schools most of the 
kindergartners will come from a school-based preschool, whereas in other schools most children 
will have their prekindergarten experience in other settings. Furthermore, schools differ in the 
resources (space, staff, funding) that can be marshalled to aid transition efforts. These findings 
suggest that there can be no single recipe for creating continuity, but that different transition 
activities will be appropriate in different circumstances. This report describes a number of 
approaches to implementing transitions that may be useful for schools and preschools to consider. 

Schools serving higher proportions d[ students bam km-incomc families may need to cxctt special 
efforts to create preschool-kindergarten continuity. We found that, in a number of ways, high- 
poverty schools are implementing important transition activities: they are more likely, for 
example, to implement those activities that involve preschool-kindergarten coordination and 
communication (e.g., kindergarten-preschool teacher communication about children, and transfer 
of records from preschool to kindergarten). Although this provides the potential for creating 
greater continuity for children, as suggested above, there are other features of the high-poverty 
schools that lead us to expect that their transition activities will require greater effort: incoming 
children are judged to have greater difficulty adjusting to kindergarten, and entering 
kindergartners are less likely to have been enrolled in a prekindergarten program (preschool, day 
care, etc.). High-poverty schools havt a greater academic focus in kindergarten, and they are 



more likely to create an extra year through kindergarten retention or placement of children in 
transition classes. Furthermore, transition activities that invoWe parents are less common in high- 
poverty schools. Thus, new strategies for reaching low-income parents may be necessary. 



Schciol staff need a dearer iindentanding of devetopi^^ Most schools 

consider their kindergarten programs to be .lopmental," yet they rate themselves relatively 
low on some of the key classroom activi*i<; x early chiklhood educators deGne as 
developmental practice. Research on c s teaming, as well as the recommendations of a 
number of national organizations, suggt importance of devetopmentelly appropriate 
practice and discourages grade retention tau extra-year programs for young chiMren. The 
Natfonal Governors' Awociation's strategies for achieving the national education goak include 
developmentally appropriate preschool programs and age-appropriate expectations and activities 
in kindergarten. If school administrators and teachers believe they have already adopted a 
developmental orientation, they ai s likely to see the need to change, yet their self-reports 
suggest that there is a considerable gap between classroom practice and the strategies needed for 
achieving quality kindergartens. 



The conduct of this study and the preparation of this report were sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Education, Office of Policy and Planning, under Contract LC88089001, Elizabeth Farquhar, 
Project Officer. Any opinions, findings, conclusions, or recommendations aqpressed in this 
publication are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the U.S. Department 
of Education 

The full report, Transitions to Kindergarten in American Schools, tnay be obtained by calling (202) 
401-0590 or writing to the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Policy and Planning, Planning 
and Evaluation Service, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Room 3127, Washington, D.C. 20202-4244. 
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/. PURPOSE AND BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



Introduction 



Issues in 
Transition: 
Three Children 
Begin School 



Angela entered a full-day kindergarten program in a moderate-poverty school 
She had no prekindergarten pro-am experience. She and her mother attended 
the kindergarten orientation held the previous spring and Angela was eager to 
go to school. Because Angela was so verbal and always asking questions, her 
mother was convinced that she was "ready." Besides, parents were assured that 
the only requirement was age, and Angela would be 3 a month after entering 
kindergarten. About half of the children in Angela's kindergarten had attended 
preschool while the other half were, like Angela, coming from home. 
Separation from her mother was extremely difficult for Angela, and she cried 
inconsolably several times during the day, sometimes because she missed her 
mother, other times because she was hungry but was told it was not time to eat. 
She became irritable and drowsy during the late morning when she typically 
napped at home. She demanded teacher attention by yelling or by pulling on 
the teacher's clothing when the teacher was busy with other children. Angela 
had no experience with scissors, crayons, or pencils and little with books. She 
did not have a "school sense" about waiting her turn or sitting in her seat and 
showed little readiness for the formal kindergarten curriculum. While it was 
only tL first month of school, the teacher strongly suspected that Angela would 
not pass the district's end of -year test and would spenU two years in 
kindergarten. 

Following a year in Head Start, Daniel entered the full-day kindergarten that is 
housed in the same building The school principal describes her kindergarten as 
"academically focused," with emphasis on basic skills in a predominantly 
teacher-directed environment. Daniel knew his letters, numbers, and colors, 
could cut and write his name, and passed the kindergarten readiness test with 
flying colors. In Head Start, with teachers and parent volunteers, there were 
always rnany adults in the room. Someone was available to intervene before an 
altercation occurred and redirect Daniel's boundless energy in more constructive 
ways. To Daniel's kindergarten teacher, however, he was a fighter and 
troublemaker. He was a very curious, self-directed child with definite interests 
and preferences. He would wander off to the block area when he should have 
been doing hiS seatwork and cried when brought back to his seat. At other 
times he sang to himself while working which the teacher found disruptive. 
Daniel resisted resting after lunch, then fell apart an hour before school ended. 
His mother had volunteered regidarly in Head Start, but her offer to help in 
kindergarten was discouraged; the teacher feared Daniel might oe even more 
uncontrollable with his mother present. The Head Start teachers had written a 
detailed report about Daniel's learning style and how to engage him. The 
kindergarten teacher, however, had not read the report as she wanted to make 
her own judgments about children without being prejudiced by other teachers' 
opinions. Daniel had loved Head Start and threatened the kindergarten teacher 
that unless school got better soon, he would "pack up his cubby and move back 
to Head Start." 



After a year in a highly developmental, private preschool, Sarah entered 
kindergarten in a suburban elementary school in a middle-class neighborhood. 
Both the preschool and kindergarten programs were morning programs. Sarah 
and her family visited the kindergarten program in the spring prior to 
kindergarten entry. Kindergarten children were phased in during the first week 
to help children adjust to the larger group. Sarah's mother volunteered regularly 
both in preschool and kindergarten and attended several of the educational 
workshops for parents. Sarah began to read in preschool using a whole 
language approach and these skills were continued in kindergarten where a 
similar approach was used. Sarah had several bathroom "accidents" during the 
first few weeks of school, and her kindergarten teacher was concerned about 
Sarah's adjustment. Sarah's mother was also baffled by this new behavior. At 
the end of September each year, all community preschool and kindergarten 
teachers meet to discuss any adjustment problems children may be having and 
plan their joint insen>ice meetings for the year. At this meeting Sarah's 
kindergarten teacher discussed Sarah's difficulty. The problem was not 
unfamiliar to the preschool teacher, who reminded the ki">dergarten teacher that 
the classroom structure of the two programs was differed, and might be 
responsible for the problem. In kindergarten, children had to leave the 
classroom and travel down the hall alone to a bathroom that is shared by older 
children. By calling upon one of the parent volunteers or having another child 
accompany Sarah to the bathroom, what may have become a more serious 
problem was quickly solved. 



Application to 
the Present 
Study 



These composite cases are hypothetical, but the events they describe are real. 
They illustrate many of the factors that may influence the quality of children's 
transition to kindergarten. Influences range from simple structural 
considerations, such as location of bathrooms or timing of snacks in 
kindergarten, to more complex issues such as pedagogical inconsistency 
between programs, attitudes toward parents, and the effects of poverty on 
programs. Tliis study of transition considers these multiple school 
circumstances and influences, as well as the diversity of children served. 



Putpose of the 
Study 



Quality preschool programs can have important long-term benefits for 
disadvantaged children, but they do not always do so, nor do their benefits 
necessarily endure. One way to enhance the benefits of early childhood 
programs may be for schools to provide programs and services that smooth 
the discontinuities children frequently experience when making the transition 
from preschool or home into kindergarten. This study describes such 
programs and services in the public schools and provides a profile of the 
kinds of transition activities that currently exist in American schools, along 
with the contexts in which they occur. This study does not, however, examine 
the impact of these transition activities on children's later school 
achievement Investigation of this important question is left to future 
research. 
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The overall purpose ot the transition study is to learn more about the ways in 
which today's public schools are helping children make the transition into 
kindergarten. Specifically, the following questions guide this inquiry: 

■ What are the characteristics of prekindergarten programs in public 
schools? 

■ What are the characteristics of kindergarten programs? 

■ To what degree are children perceived to have difficulty in the 
transition from preschool to kindergarten? 

■ What is the context of the kindergarten program and of transition 
activities? 

■ To what degree doe«; the district or school have an organized 
approach for pro\'iui transition activities? 

■ What are the major influences on school transition actisities? 

The first four questions are answered in Chapter II; Chapter III addresses the 
fifth question; and the question on influences is dealt with in Chapter I\^ of 
this report. 

At a time of unprecedented collaboration between the Departments of 
Education (ED) and Health and Human Services (HHS), there is increased 
interest in transition. The new Head Start/Public School Early Childhood 
Transition Demonstration Program funded by the Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families (ACYF), the Head Start-school partnerships 
initiative jointly sponsored by HHS and ED, and efforts underway by the 
regional educational laboratories, (also with joint ED and HHS funding) are 
all raising public consciousness about transition. It is hoped that the results 
of this study will guide elementary schools and preschools as they develop, 
implement, or improve transition activities. 



Although specifically studying transition, this study is also necessarily 
concerned with the degree of continuity or discontinuity that children 
experience as they enter the new world of formal schooling. Continuity and 
discontinuity refer to the experience children have as they move from one 
environment to another. If the two environments are similar or compatible, 
there is continuity of experience. The behaviors children learn in the first 
setting will be appropriate in the second, and adults will respond to children 
in the second setting in ways that are consistent with the expectations 
established in the first. 

If the two environments are different or incompatible, children may 
experience discontinuity as they go from one to the other. Children may 
suddenly find that established ways of responding are no longer appropriate 
or that their experiences have not prepared them for knowing how to behave 
in the new environment. 

In situations where the two settings are different, it is possible to reduce the 
discontinuity experienced by children through additional experiences that 
prepare the child for the new situation. Thus, when two settings are similar, 
children make a smooth transition with few adjustment difficulties; when the 




Defming 
Continuity and 
Transition 



two settings are different, continuity can be created. For purposes of this 
study, transition refers to those activities initiated by schools or preschools 
to bridge the gap between the preschool and kindergarten experiences. This 
understanding of continuity-discontinuity suggests a two-pronged approach for 
studying the phenomenon. 

In order to investigate the nature and degree of continuity experienced by 
children as they enter kindergarten, we need both (a) to compare the 
characteristics of their preschool and kindergarten environments and (b) to 
analyze any activities provided by the preschool and kindergarten programs 
that are designed to assist with the transition. The first analysis (a) assesses 
the degree of continuity; the second (b) examines transition activities. This 
study focuses on the latter, but we also take important strides toward 
analyzing the issue of continuity. 

There is no inherent value in continuity for its own sake. Some discontinuity 
of experienc is a normal part of maturation. Children learn from new 
experiences, and over time learn that expectations vary in different settings. 
The concern here is that transitions for young children may be overly abrupt 
and that children may go from a situation that is appropriate for their age 
and developmental levels to one that is not. Transitions, therefore, cannot be 
studied without reference to the types of programs involved. 



Developmentalfy Within the early childhood education community, a strong consensus has 
Appropriate emerged around the report, Developmentalfy Appropriate Practice in Earfy 

Practice Childhood Programs Serving Children from Birth Through Age 8 (Bredekamp, 

1987). This document, which is based on research about how young children 
learn, forms the basis for professional accreditation of early childhood 
programs. Although difficult to summarize briefly, the term "developmentally 
appropriate" practice is used to describe an approach to early childhood 
education that builds on each child's abilities and interests through active 
exploratory learning, small-group work, and opportunities for children to 
select their learning activities from a variety of choices. In a developmentally 
appropriate classroom, the teacher primarily acts as a guide or facilitator of 
learning. 

Developmentally appropriate practice is generally contrasted with an 
"academic" approach in which teachers directly instruct children, 
predominantly in large groups, and rely on paper-and-pencil activities such as 
worksheets and flashcards. In academic-style classrooms, teachers encourage 
children to master isolated facts and skills in a prescribed order. When we 
use the terms "developmentally appropriate" and "academic" in this report, we 
refer to these contrasting approaches, as they are used in the literature. At 
the same time, we recognize that, in practice, it may be rart to find 
classrooms that clearly adhere to one approach or the other. 
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The Importance of the PreschooUto-^ndergarten Transition 



Changing Much of the concern about the transition from preschool to kindergarten is 

Nature of brought about by changes in the nature of kindergarten, as documented in a 

Kindergarten number of studies. Karweit (1988) summarized changes in kindergarten 

programs over the last 20 years: enrollment h?i5 expanded; the curriculum has 
become more academic; the students are older; and the day^ are getting 
longer. Hitz and Wright (1988) and Freeman and Hatch (1989) have also 
found increased emphasis on academic skill development in kindergarten. 

Other indications of this trend include: 



■ kindergarten teachers experiencing pressure to have children learn 
more of the basic skills; 

■ states requiring children to pass a test to "graduate" from 
kindergarten into first grade; 

■ parents desiring more reading and math in kindergarten (71% of 
them, according to a survey by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Perrone, 1988); 

■ publishers producing easy-to-use work sheets for teachers, some of 
whom have little formal training in early childhood education and 
may use these materials in a developmentally inappropriate way; 

■ extra year classes for children deemed not ready for kindergarten 
or first grade. 



Those who take a developmental approach to learning believe that an 
academic style of instruction is incompatible with the way in which young 
children learn. As evidence continues to mount that public school 
kindergartens are becoming more and more academic, there is increased 
concern with how young children will adjust to these academic demands. 
Because children entering kindergarten frequently face a classroom and 
school situation that is qualitatively different from their preschool experience, 
there is fear that the differences may disrupt the learning and development 
process. 



Developmental Another reason for focusing on this transition point is that children enter 
Agenda of 4- kindergarten with tremendous diversity in their physical skills, social and 

and 5-Year- emotional maturity, and intellectual abilities. Children entering kindergarten 

Olds display a range of skill levels within a common developmental agenda. This 

agenda includes the growth of self-awareness and self-concept; the learning of 
gender roles; the development of peer relations; the formation of simple 
symbolic concepts and language development; the mastery of increasingly 
complex physical skills; the acceptance of extended separation from parents; 
increased attention span; development of self-control; and learning 
independent self-help skills. Taken as a whole this agenda represents a 
tremendous set of tasks to be accomplished in a very short time. It is no 
surprise then that the adjustment to the kindergarten setting is not only 
frequently ditficult for children but critical for future school success. 




The Challenge of Studying Transition 



A study of transition must encompass much more than a cataloging of 
discrete events or activities; it involves an analysis of the range of 
organizational and institutional philosophies, intentions, and activities related 
to the transition period. Discrete activities may not be sufficient to create 
continuity. For example, a parent night or an afternoon visit to kindergarten, 
designed to ease entry to the new setting, have relatively little importanct; in 
the overall transition picture if institutions are operating with different 
philosophies about what constitute the important classroom experiences for 
5-year-olds. Thus, we have tried to assess school decisionmakers' beliefs and 
understandings as well as to describe the dimensions of preschool and 
elementary school programs. 

Yet there are limits to this study as well. Although we have a nationally 
representative sample of schools, our data on preschool practices come only 
from school-based programs. We recognize that features of homes, day care 
centers, family day care, and other preschool programs affect the degree of 
continuity children experience, but these are not the focus of this study. It is 
recognized that children who have .iot been in formal prekindergarten 
programs bring different experiences to their school setting. We also 
acknowledge that classroom teachers address transition issues on a daily basis 
as they help children adjust to the classroom routines and expectations. 
These subtle day-to-day activities are important and should be examined in 
future studies that can go beyond the methodologies of this one. 

The transition study is timely. It occurs at a time when the White House and 
the National Governors' Association have announced six education goals, the 
first of which is to ensure that young children will succeed in school (National 
Governors' Association, 1990). Based on growing evidence that preschools 
can benefit disadvantaged children, public schools are expanding their 
involvement in prekindergarten programming. 1990 legislation has resulted in 
a new demonstration program that is creating Head Start-public school 
collaborations for implementing transition activities. Recently, concern about 
the high school dropout problem has focused educators' attention on the 
early school experiences of at-risk youth and raised questions about practices 
such as reten on and extra-year programs. Professional groups (e.g.. 
National Association of Elementary School Principals (NAESP], 1990; 
National Association of State Boards of Education [NASBE], 1988) recognize 
the value of providing transition activities to promote continuity and are 
advocating increased cooperation and coordination between preschool and 
kindergarten, higher levels of parent involvement, and curriculum alternatives 
to retention and extra-year programs. These events present a real 
opportunity for elementary schools to build upon the benefits of preschool 
and to further enhance the early educational experience of disadvantaged 
children. 
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Research Relevant to the Study of Transition 



There has been little research on the transition between preschool and 
elementary school. There has been extensive research, however, on a 
multitude of programs for disadvantaged children - preschool education, 
compensatory education, home-based approaches, day care, parent and family 
education. Head Start, Follow Through, bilingual education, migrant 
education, and so forth. Not all findings are congruent, but many studies find 
at least short-term effects and there is accumulating evidence of long-term 
benefits from some efforts, such as comprehensive, intensive preschool 
programs for disadvantaged children. 

In deflning program elements to study in relation to the transition into 
kindergarten, we have relied on experience from a number of areas: (a) 
research on effective preschool programs, (b) research on effective 
elementary school programs, (c) evidence about the elements of quality 
programs at both the elementary and preschool leveb, and (d) experience 
from the few existing systematic efforts to create and study preschool- 
kindergarten transition. A review of this research is presented in 
Appendix A- 

Components of Transition 



Critical We know, with a great deal of certainty, the general characteristics of quality 

IngrediefUs of preschool programs (Griswold, Cotton, & Hansen, n.d.; National Association 
Transition for the Education of Young Children [NAEYC], 1984; Schweinhart, 1988). 

Similarly, the results of effective schools and instructional strategies research 
are now accepted as broad guidelines for implementing quality elementary 
school programs (e.g., Connecticut State Department of Education, 1984; 
Edmunds, 1979; Knapp & Turnbull, 1990). ^e challenge of this study was 
to build on these sources of knowledge in o ^r to describe the 
characteristics of current transition efforts and to begin to understand the 
elements of continuity that may be important in young children's 
development. 

Our review of the literature suggests three critical ingredients of transition 
processes. There must be (a) preschool programs that have the potential for 
producing benefits that are worth retaining, (b) an effective elementary 
school program, and (c) an effective transfer process - activities and events 
(over and above the preschool and school programs) that are designed to 
overcome the discontinuities that may disrupt children's learning and 
development. This study reports data on all three of these ingredients. 

Efforts to ease children's transition into kindergarten, particularly for 
disadvantaged children, make intuitive sense and are gaining support in the 



field (ACYF, 1991; NAESP, 1990; NASBE, 1988). Yet, there is little 
research documenting the value of continuity or the effectiveness of 
transition activities for children's later school success. As the field of early 
education moves toward supporting greater public school involvement in 
preschool education, increased coordination and collaboration between public 
schools and preschools, and more parent involvement at both levels, studies 
examining the effectiveness of various transition efforts will be helpful and 
necessary* 

Prior to such efforts, however, baseline data describing the present state of 
practice are needed. This study presents such data. At a time of rapid 
change in early education, such baseline information is vital for evaluating 
changes and guiding responsible public policy for all children. 



Study Methodologies 



The study was designed to get information on transition activities through 
nationwide surveys, supplemented with indepth information from eight 
schools at which the research team witnessed transition activities first-hand. 
This section summarizes the methods used for the surveys and site visits: 

» district survey 

■ school survey 

■ site visits 

This discussion is followed by descriptions of each of the samples. Details of 
these procedures and samples are provided in Appendix C 



Survey Methods A stratified random samp!e of 1,003 public school districts containing 

kindergartens was selected with high-poverty-level districts and districts with 
large enrollments oversampled. The sample was stratified by size and poverty 
level (for both the district and school samples). All responses were analyzed 
by district and school size and poverty level because these factors are often 
related to educational practice. 

There is considerable evidence that both diSirict and school size are 
significant variables in influencing student achievement (e.g., Eberts, Kehoe, 
& Stone, 1984; Howley, 1989; Walberg & Fowler, 1987). Explanations 
offered in the literature for the generally positive effect of smaller schools or 
districts include possible differences in school climate, program diversity, 
access to resources, parental participation, staff interaction, and allocation of 
funds (Fowler & Walberg, 1991). 

District and school poverty levels have also been shown to relate to student 
achievement and resources allocation. In their national assessment of 
Chapter 1 programs, Kennedy, Jung, and Orland (1986) found that school 
achievement of all students (not only the ones from low-income families) 
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declined as the proportion of low-income students in the school increased. 
The poverty levels of districts and schools are also related to resources that 
may be available through various federal and state programs, such as Chapter 
1, Chapter 2, and Head Start. And beyond the resources themselves, these 
programs have requirements or guidelines that may result in the higher* 
poverty schools and districts having different types or degrees of activities 
(such as parent involvement) that are less common in low-poverty schools. 
School or district poverty level is also of interest because of the Department 
of Education's special responsibility for programs serving disadvantaged 
children. 

Two schools with kindergarten classes were randomly sampled from each 
district (unless the district had only one). All data were weighted in the 
analyses to take into account the different probabilities of individual districts 
appearing in the sample. Thus, the fmdings are generalizable to all public 
schools and districts with kindergarte&is. 

The surveys were completed between November 1989 and March 1990. We 
received responses from 85% of the sampled districts and 78% of the 
sampled schools. Forty-one percent of the district surveys were completed by 
the district superintendent (with 31% by another district administrator, 20% 
by an elementary school principal, and 6% by •'others"); 84% of the school 
surveys were completed by the school principal. 

Site Visit Preliminary analyses of survey data in February/March 1990 were used to 

Methods select schools to be visited. In addition, responses to a district survey item 

asking for nominations were reviewed, as were suggestions from members of 
the study's advisory panel and other experts in the field. We re\iewed these 
data and nominations in an effort to identify eight schools with substantial 
transition activity taking place. The schools were to serve at least 50% 
disadvantaged children and represei^t diverse circumstances. Even though 
more than 60 potential sites were thus identified, we found none that could 
be thought of as having a comprehensive, articulated transition "program." 
Instead, we identified eight schools exhibiting a variety ot types of transition 
activities and strategies in the following range of situations: 

■ schools in all types of settings, from small towns and rural areas to 
large inner-city areas; 

■ schools with at least 40% of aeir students eligible for free or 
reduced pric« lunch (five are above 75%); 

■ student bodies with diverse racial/ethnic characteristics; 

■ some with half-day kindergarten, some with full-day, and one with 
another arrangement; 

■ one with a transition class, one with a readiness class; 

s varying practices regarding retaining children in kindergarten; 

■ schools with a variety of types of preschool programs; and 

■ some with preschoois in the schools, others without. 
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Following two days of training, two- to- four-person teams spent four or five 
days at each of the eight sites. We interviewed district administrators, 
principals, and kindergarten teachers; conducted focus-group discussions with 
parents and preschool teachers; and observed kindergarten and preschool 
classrooms with a commonly used instrument for de5^ ribing early childhood 
program environments. 

Descriptions of the Survey and Site Visit Samples 



We describe the highlights of the samples here as background for the fmdings 
in Chapters II, III, and IV. More details about the survey respondents, 
including descriptive figures and tables, can be found in Appendix C; detailed 
descriptions of the eight sites are in Appendix B. 

District and District and school enrollment size and poverty level are important variables 

School in the fmdings presented later. Table I-l defiaes the categories used in 

Demographics analyzing district surv^ey responses; both of these variables were obtained 

from the commercial database from which our sample was selected. Table 1-2 
defmes size and poverty level categories for the schools; these categories 
were created from our analysis of the survey returns. 



Table M: District Size and Poverty Level Categories 



District Size 
Category 


Definition 
(Enrollment) 


Percent of 
Sample 

Districts in 
Category 


Mean (Median) 

District 
Enrollment in 
Our Sample 


Small 
Medium 
Large 


1-999 
1,000-4,999 
5,000 or more 


49% 
40% 
11% 


425 (365) 
2,264 (1,988) 
16,476 (8,926) 




District Poverty 
Category 


Definition 
(Percent Below 
Poverty Level) 


Percent of 
Sample 

Districts in 
Category 


Mean % of 
Children 
Eligible for 
Free/Reduced 
Price Lunch 


Low 
Moderate 
High 


0%-10% 

n%-25% 
26%-m% 


43% 
42% 
15% 


15% 
32% 
53% 
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Table 1-2: School Size and Poverty Level Categories 



School Size 
Category 


Definitloii 
(Enrollment) 


Percent of 
Sample Schools 
in Category 


Mean 
Enrollment of 
Sample Schools 


Small 
Medium 
Large 


1-300 
301-500 
501 or more 


32% 
34% 
34% 


195 
400 
703 




School Poverty 
Category 


Definition (% of 
Students 
Eligible for 
Free/Reduced- 
Price Lunch) 


Percent of 
Sample Schools 
in Category 


Mean Poverty 

Level of 
Sample Schools 
(% of Students) 


Low 
Moderate 
High 


0-25% 
26-50% 
51-100% 


37% 
32% 
31% 


13% 
37% 
71% 



Table 1-3 shows the number and percentage of sample schools in the nine 
groups created by these school size and poverty categories. 



T^ble 1-3: Number and Percentage of Sample Schools in the Nine Poverty/Size 
Groups 



School 




School Size 


Poverty 










Level 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Total 


Ix)w 


116 


167 


139 


422 




10.0% 


14.4% 


12.0% 


36.5% 


Moderate 


126 


129 


120 


375 




10.9% 


11.1% 


10.4% 


32.4% 


High 


125 


101 


134 


360 




10.8% 


8.7% 


11.6% 


31.1% 


Total 


367 


397 


393 


1,157 




31.7% 


34.3% 


34.0% 


100.0% 



n ,13 



IJrhan-Rural Distributiou 



One-third of the sample schools are in small towns, 27% are in urban 
fringe/suburban areas, 25% are in rural settings, and 15% are in urban/central 
city areas. Eighty-four percent of small schools are in rural or small-to';m 
settings, whereas 41% of large schools are in areas respondents categorize as 
urban fringe. Medium-size schools are more equally divided among small- 
town, urban fringe, and urban central city areas (see Appendix B for details). 
Poverty level also varies with urbanicity. Low-poverty schools are most 
prevalent in urban fringe and small-town areas; high-poverty schools are split 
between urban central city and rural areas. 



Racial/Ethnic Distribution 

Table 1-4 shows the racial/ethnic distribution of students in our sample 
districts and schools. As might be expected, this overall distribution varies 
significantly by district and school size and poverty level (see data in 
Appendix C). In general, the larger the district or school and the higher its 
poverty level, the higher the proportions of minority students. For example, 
minority students constitute 9% of the enrollment in small low-poverty 
schools but 67% of large high-poverty schools. 



Table 1-4: Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Students in Sample Districts and 
Schools 



Racial/Ethnic Group 


Percent of Enrollment 


Sample Districts 


Sample Schools 


American Indian, 




0.8% 


Native Alaskan 


1.0% 


Asian 


3.0% 


3.5% 


African-American 


17.9% 


14.4% 


Hispanic 


10.1% 


10.7% 


White 


68.1% 


70.5% 



Chapter 1 Enrollments 

An important characteristic of schools to consider when assessing any 
activities that may be affected by federal programming is the presence of 
Chapter 1 programs. Chapter 1 is the major federal compensatory education 
program, and the increased interest in early childhood and parent 
involvement in Chapter 1 may affect children's transition and the continuity 
of services. Across all the schools in our survey, 18% of the students are 
considered eligible for Chapter 1 services, and 16% of all students are 
currently (1989-90) receiving services. As would be expected, these rates are 
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greatly affected by school poverty level. In high-poverty schools 33.9% of all 
children are receiving Chapter 1 . jrvices; in low-poverty schools 6.3% are 
(see Appendix C for a more detailed breakdown). 



Grade Level Configurations 

Three-fourths of the schools in our sample operate with a K-6 grade span. 
About 12% are K-8 schools and 8% K-3. Grade level configuration varies by 
school size and poverty level. For example, 94% of large moderate-poverty 
schools are K-6, but only 50% of small high-poverty schools are; the latter 
are more likely to be K-8 or K-12 schools. 

Descriptions of This section describes the eight schools visited and their feeder preschools. 

There are more details about each in Appendix B. Table C-7 in Appendix C 
summarizes key characteristics of the sites (e.g., school enrollment, percent 
eligible for free- or reduced-price lunch, racial/ethnic distribution, type of 
preschool in building, retention rates). We use pseudonyms throughout when 
referring to these schools. 

Pioneer Primary School enrolls 793 students in prekindergarten through 
grade 3 and is located in a small town in a rural southeastern area. Several 
features of the school made it interesting as a site: a school-based 
prekindergarten program that serves two-thirds of the preschoolers in the 
county; coordinated preschool and kindergarten curriculum; the use of 
transition classes in the school; and a state-mandated effort in early childhood 
education and transition that requires the use of the High/Scope curriculum 
in preschool. 

Plainville Elementaiy School, a small rural school in the midwest, serves 
children in prekindergarten through fourth grade. Key aspects of Plainville 
Elementary include a kindergarten program in the process of changing from 
academic to a developmental focus and a state-funded preschool program for 
children judged high-risk that must adhere to guidelines for developmentally 
appropriate practice of the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC). The site provides an opportunity to study how access to 
external funding and strong local leadership can influence the growth of 
continuity in a school located in a small, homogeneous community. 

The work being done by the Hillside Elementary School to enhance 
continuity with migrant Head Start children and families in the southwest led 
to Its inclusion in this study. Bilingual/ESL programs are an important part 
of this K-8 school because over 90% of the children are Spanish-speaking 
arid 40% are from migrant families. Approaches enhancing continuity include 
a developmental kindergarten" for children deemed not ready for regular 
kindergarten; a coordinated developmental and language-oriente ' curri. n 
in preschool and kindergarten; and a number of informal activities involving 
staff and parents. ° 
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The Bear Va«ey School is located in a suburban area in a northwestern state, 
this school serves approximately 240 students in grades K-6. A high 
percentage of the students qualify for free or reduced-price lunch. Unique 
features of the program that contribute to continuity of practice mclude an 
adherence to an educational focus on the whole child by staff, strong 
leadership from the principal, shared ownership of a child-centered approach 
by the staff, and numerous school-community partnerships. Of special 
interest for this study is Bear Valley's coordination with Head Start and other 
preschools that arc not located in the school. 

Seaview Magnet School in one of our southern states, is a magnet school 
stressing the creative arts. It has a long history of offering a cooperative 
preschool program that successfully draws non-minority children back to the 
public schools. It also offers Chapter 1 prekindergarten classes ser^^ng 
primarily disadvantaged students. Seaview illustrates a wide array of factors 
that contribute to continuity in educational practices in an urban setting: co- 
location of preschool and kindergarten classes, a shared \ision and close 
collaboration among staff, strong parent involvement, multi-age mstructional 
grouping practices, and a coordinated PK-3 curriculum unit. 

On the west coast. Lakeside School features a community-centered transition 
program. The school has a small half-year preschool as part of the 
elementary school, but the focus of the transition program is on community 
coordination. An advisory council consisting of kindergarten teachers, 
preschool teachers, administrators, and community members helps plan the 
activities. Joint inservice training and formal visitation programs are part of 
their program, as are efforts to register incoming kindergarten children at 
their preschool sites, and a formal visitation program between preschool and 
kindergarten teachers that is coordinated by an outside agency. 

Southside Early Childhood School in the northeast is an urban magnet 
school serving a high-poverty population. Outstanding features of the school 
include its coordinated preschool through grade 2 program and a principal 
who has actively encouraged coordination efforts among the teachers and 
between parents and the school. Teachers and administrators actively 
educate parents on an ongoing basis about the value of developmental 
activities for children. The school has discontinued standardized testing in 
kindergarten. 

Westslde School is located in a large northeastern urban inner-city 
neighborhood. In a situation that combines high poverty, great cultural 
diversity, and overcrowding, the principal and staff have worked hard to 
create a positive, caring atmosphere. To date, efforts have concentrated on 
building relationships with parents and the development of a child-centered 
K-5 program. Special transition activities are designed to smooth the entry of 
children into the kindergarten program. 
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KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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This chapter presents district and school survey findings on preschool and 
icinderg&ilen programs in the public schools and in doing so provides an 
important context for understanding school tiansition activities, which are the 
subject of Chapter III. In Chapter II, we focus on the survey responses, 
which reflect a nationally representative sample of schools. At appropriate 
points throughout the chapter, we present illustrations, examples, and 
vignettes from our site visits where these provide an important perspective or 
add understanding to the national data. (These vignettes are included in 
boxes to distinguish them from ihe survey results.) 



Following the highlights of findings, this chapter begins to describe the 
context for continuity and transition with children's experience in the year 
preceding kindergarten, considers the difficulties children have as they enter 
formal schooling, and then describes their kindergarten experience. These 
areas, which are depicted in Figure II-l, can be thought of as factors that 
influence children's early school experience and their adjustments in 
kindergarten. 



Figure II-l: Areas of CMdren's Earfy School Experience Described in this 
Chapter 
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The chapter begins at the left of Figure IM, describing what we learned 
about children's program experience prior to kindergarten, including 
descriptive characteristics of the prekindergarten programs found in public 
schools. As children go from preschool (or home) into kindergarten, they 
must make a number of adjustments; the second section of this chapter 
discusses children's adjustment difficulties as reported by school personnel. 

The third major section of the chapter is devoted to an analysis of public 
school kindergarten programs. Our presentation begins with kindergarten 
program features that most directly impact the child -- the smallest box on 
the right side of Figure II-l, which represents within-classroom characteristics 
such as program size, adult/child ratio, length of day, and the kindergarten 
instructional program. Next, two features of the school environment are 
described -- parent involvement and school climate. Finally, somewhat 
further removed from the child's immediate experience, but potential 
influences on children's school experience, are district and school policies and 
practices. These include policies and practices related to kindergarten entiy 
criteria, testing, and parent involvement in district policy and operations. 

Throughout this presentation, it is recognized that, in addition to these 
variables, there are two features of the school environment (represented by 
the outer box) that have an overriding influence on how children experience 
kindergarten. These are the size of the school (and district) and the poverty 
level of the families whose children attend. Wherever size or poverty level 
significantly affect our findings on classroom, school, or context variables, the 
effect is presented in text and figures. The highlights of the chapter's 
findings are piesented next. 

Highlights of the There are seven major features of the school context revealed by our 
Findings analyses: 

■ 40% of incoming kindergarten children are estimated to have had some 
type of formal prekindergarten experience. About one-quarter of 
schoo'" have prekindergarten programs, most of which formally assess 
children with standardized achievement or readiness tests. Almcst all 
of the programs provide opportunities for parent involvement. 

■ The average school reports that between 10% and 20% of incoming 
kindergartners have difficulty adjusting to kindergarten, with the area 
of greatest difficulty seen as adjusting to the academic demands. 

■ More than half the kindergarten children attend half-day programs with 
staff-child ratios averaging 1:16. A very high percentage of schools 
(82%) routinely test kindergarten children. Almost all offer some 
activities for parent involvement. While most programs call themselves 
developmental, the average kindergarten classroom blends teacher- 
directed academic activities, such as worksheets, with child-initiated 
developmental approaches. 
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Retaining children in grade (holding back) and assigning children to 
extra-year programs (such as special transition classes) add an 
additional year to some children's schooling. In total, 72% of public 
schools either retain children in kindergarten, use transition classes, or 
do both, with 18% of kindergartners being assigned an extra year of 
schooling in these schools. 

More than half the schools (61%) routinely retain kindergarten 
children, with an average of 5.3% of the kindergarten children in those 
schools being retained. 

Approximately one-fifth of all schools have extra-year classes for 
children prior to their kindergarten year and another fourth of schools 
have transition classes for children between kindergarten and first 
grade. In schools with transition classes, approximately 13% of 
kindergarten children go into them rather than into first grade. 

All of the above experiences are affected by the school's size and/or 
poverty level. 




Program ExperUnce Prior to JOndergarten: Preschool Programs in Public 
Schhols 



Percentage of 
Children with 
Program 
Experience 



This section reports the percentage of children with formal prekindergarten 
experience and describes school-based preschool programs. It depicts the 
prevalence and types of programs in schools, eligibility criteria for children in 
the various programs, extent of assessment in programs, and opportunities 
available for parents to become involved. While it is expected that the 
different experiences children have prior to entering kindergarten will affect 
the continuity they experience, this study collected data only about the formal 
program experience of children who attend preschool in the public schools. 

Schools estimate that approximately 40% of their current kindergartners were 
enrolled in day care, preschool, prekindergarten, or nursery school pnor to 
kindergarten entry. (This figure is an estimate because, unless these data are 
gathered by schools, administrators typically do not know how many children 
have had preschool experiences or what type of experience they have had.) 

Generally, low-poverty schools estimate higher percentages of children with 
prior program experience, although size and poverty interact (e.g., 56% of 
the children in large, low-poverty schools vs. 25% in medium-size, high- 
poverty schools). This variati'^n is shown in Figure II-2. 

Figure 112: Percentages of Children Estimated to Have Prekindergarten 
Proffam Experience, by School Size and Poverty Level 
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Prevalence and 
Duration of 
Programs in 
Schools 



Twenty-seven percent (27%) of schools sampled have preschool proerams 
Our data suggest that there are 12,100 schools in the country with ' 
prekindergarten programs. 

As shown in Figure 11-3, high-poverty schools are twice as likely to house 
preschool programs as moderate- or low-poverty schooU are: 44% of high 
poverty schools report having preschool programs while only 22% of 
moderate- and low-poverty schools reporf having such programs. High- 
poverty schools, regardless of size, are most likely to have preschool 
programs; however, large, high-poverty schools are more likely (55%) to have 
such programs than are small (35%) or medium-sized high-poverty schools 
(43%). 

The strong effect of school poverty level on the prevalence of 
prekindergarten programs may be the result of extra funding for at-risk 
preschoolers that is available from Chapter 1, Head Start, or state programs 



Figure 113: Pertentages ofSchoa's With Prekmdeigfirtm Pro-ams by 
School Size and Poverty Level 
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TJese school-based prekindergarten programs have been offered an average 
of 6 2 years, with large schools (7.3 years) having offered them longer than 
small (5.8 years) or medium-size schools (5.4 years). Large, low-poverty (9 3 
years) and large, moderate-poverty schools (8.5 years) have offered the 
programs the longest. 
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Typesof 
Preschool 
Programs in 
Schools 



Figure II-4 shows the distribution of four types of preschool programs by 
school size and poverty level. The most common type of preschool program 
in schools is a state or local program administered by the district. These 
occur in 51% of the schools that have preschool programs. Their prevalence 
is significantly related to school poverty level. The only other type of 
prekindergarten program that is fairly common is special education, which 
accounts for 38% of the prekindergarten programs reported by schools. 
Special education preschools are less frequent in high-poverty schools, and 
are more frequent in medium-size schools. 

Chapter 1 preschool programs, while low in incidence (4% of all schools) are 
especially common in large, high-poverty schools (10% of all high-poverty 
schools and 36% of high-poverty schools with prekindergarten programs). 
Thus, more than one-tliird of the preschool programs in large, high-poverty 
schools are funded through Chapter 1. Day care programs administered by 
an outside agency occur in 8% of the schools, with day care administered by 
the district in 4% of the schools with prekindergarten programs. Head Start 
programs are found in 19% of the schools with prekindergarten programs, 
and other prekindergarten programs administered by an outside agency are 
reported by 6% of the schools. (The percentages of types of programs total 
more than 100% because a given school may have more than one type.) 

The prevalence of Head Start programs, whether administered by the schools 
or by an outside agency, also varies substantially, as is to be expected given 
program enrollment guidelines. Figure II-4 shows this distribution. Overall, 
12% of schools with prekindergarten programs have Head Start admmistered 
by an outside agency, and 7% have Head Start administered by the district. 
(This does not reflect the prevalence of Head Start programs nationally, since 
only about 20% of them ar i operated by public schools.) 



Figure 11-4: Percentage ofAU Schools With Four Types of Prekindergarten 
Programs by School Size and Poverty Level 
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Figure 11-4: Percentage of AH Sdioob With Four Types of PreJdrukrgarten 
Proffams by School Size and Poverty Level (continued) 
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By looking at the average percentage of children at each school who are 
enrolled in each type of program, we get a slightly different perspective on 
the prevalence of preschool programming. Preldndergarten programs funded 
through state or locai sources enroll more children than any other (45%). 
The percentages of children enrolled in five types of preschool programs are 
shown in Figure II-5. 



Figure 11-5: Average Percentages of Children Enrolled in School-Based 
Presch ool Programs 



Schools were asked what the enrollment criteria are for each type of 
prekindergarten program found in the school. The results are reported in 
Table IM. Only day care is commonly reported to have no enrollment 
restrictions: 57% of schools with day care said there are no enrollment 
restrictions. For the other types of programs, age is the most common 
criterion, cited by about 90% of the schools with state/local preschools. Head 
Start, or Chapter 1 preschools. 

For Head Start, family income is cited as frequently as age (92%). 
Handicapping conditions are included among the Head Start criteria by just 
over half the schools. For Chapter 1 preschools, test results are second only 
to age in frequency of use; their use is reported by 74% of the Chapter 1 
preschools, which is almost twice the percentage of any other type of 
program in using test results. The survey doesn't tell us what types of tests 
are used, but Chapter 1 guidelines require that children be selected based on 
educational disadvantage, and suggest that readiness tests, teacher 
observation, and diagnostic measures be used. State and local 
prekindergarten programs are the only other type with substantial reliance on 
test results. Day care programs are most likely to have no enrollment 
criteria. 

Based on enrollment data provided by respondents, it appears that the 
majority of school-based preschool programs (65%) do not enroll 
handicapped children, although 22% serve handicapped children exclusively 
and another 13% enroll some handicapped children. As Figure II-5 shows, 
13% of the preschool children in public school programs are in special 
education classes. As Table IM shows, prekindergarten programs have 
different criteria for enrolling children. In spite of these difference , all 
preschool programs arc grouped together for our subsequent descriptions of 
assessment practices and parent involvement since the number of programs of 
each type is too small fjr reliable analyses at that level. 
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Table II I: 



Enrollment Criteria in Schools with Prekindergarten Proffoms 



EoFoUiiieBt 
Critcfia 
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Local 
Prc-K 


Suit 


Care 


Cluptcr 
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Other 


Age 
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7% 


4% 


57% 
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13% 1 



Not only is minimum age a factor in prekindergarten enrollment, but 
maximum age may also be a consideration. In one of the indepth 
study sites with a developmental state-supported prekindergarten, 
program policy requires that age-eligible children be placed in 
kindergarten after participating in the prekindergarten program. 
Problems arise for prekindergarten teachers at this school who would, 
if not for the policy, recommend that children spend another year in 
prekindergarten if they lack the behavioral self-control or academic 
skills necessary for success in the academically oriented kindergarten. 
While teachers understand that the policy is meant to encourage 
kindergarten programs to be flexible enough to meet the needs of a 
range of children, they are hesitant to send one of the children they 
consider "unready" into a program where expectations are higher than 
the child's current level of performance. 
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Over two-thirds (69%) of the schools with preldndergartens assess entering 
children with standardized tests, screening, or readiness instruments. These 
tests or instruments are used primarily for two major purposes, as reported by 
the school respondents: 

■ In 67% of the schools that do preschool testing, teachers use the 
results to individualize instruction. 

■ In 65%, tests are used to meet federal or state reporting requirements. 

Less comnionly, tests are used in making classroom assignments (22% of 
schools) or for other purposes (20%). 

Assessment is more common in high-poverty schools (79% report it) than in 
either moderate-poverty (68%) or low-poverty (59%) schools. As we have 
seen, high-poverty schools are more likely to have federal programs (i.e., 
Chapter 1) in which test results are reportedly used as enrollment criteria 
with high frequency. Large schools are more likely to assess prekindergarten 
children (76%) than are either medium-sized (69%) or small schools (58%). 
The larger schools, as we have seen, are also more likely to house federal 
programs. 

Parent It is assumed that parent involvement in preschool may affect children's 

Involvement in transition to kindergarten. Parent involvement, mandated in federal and 
Preschool many stateAocal programs, provides opportunities for parents to become 

involved in a variety of ways. One-way communic;>.tion from schools to 
parents in the form of letters, calendars, and newsletters is the most common 
activity, while more intensive activities such as parent education and heme 
visits are the least common. We did not obtain data for actual rates of 
parent participation. 

The percentages of schools reporting that they provide opportunities for 
seven types of parent involvement are as follows: 



■ Letters, calendars, newsletters: 92% 

■ Teacher-parent conferences: 85% 

■ Parents as classroom volunteers: 71% 

■ At-home learning activities 

to support school objectives: 61% 

■ Parent education workshops and courses: 53% 

■ Parent education including home visits: 43% 

■ School committees: 43% 



It is interesting to look not just at the types of parent involvement but at the 
range of different activities in which parents might participate. There were 
eight activities listed on the survey (including "other"), and only about 10% of 
preschools report providing fewer than three. Seventeen percent provide 
three, 18% provide four, and 53% provide five or more. The . /erage 
number of activities provided is 4.5, with large, high-poverty schools providing 
the greatest number (5.2), and medium-size, moderate-poverty schools 
providing the fewest (3.8). 
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Adjusting to Kindergarten 



One way of gauging schools' perceptions of the importance of transition 
activities IS to examine the extent to which children appear to have difficulty 
adjusting to kindergarten. We asked survey respondents to estimate the 
percentage of children in their district (or school) who have difficulty 
adjusting to various aspects of k ndergarten by checking one of four 
categories: 0-9%, 10-19%, 20^f %, and 50-100%, cod^ 1, 2, 3 and 4 
respectively. The ^rcentages c/ responses in each category are showii on p. 
t- 11 in Appendix E. *^ 



Overall 
Diffkutty 
Adjusting to 
IGndergarten 



Respondents first rated the overaU difficulty of adjusting to kindergarten 
The mean rating for all schools is 1.29. Based on the response scale, this 
means that the majority of school respondents feel that less than 10% of 
incoming children have difficulty adjusting to kindergarten. As noted below 

ttss fi'urr ^ °' "'^•^'^ ^'^^'^^^ ^ 

High-poverty schools report greater overall adjustment difficulty for their 
incoming students (1.45) than moderate-poverty schools (1.32), with low- 
poverty schools reporting the least difficulty (1.18). Figure n-6 shows these 
differences Since these are estimates by the school respondents, we do not 
kjiow whe her cm dren m high-poverty schools actually experience greater 
adjustment difficulty or are simply perceived as having greater difficulty. TTiis 
s consistent, however, with the fact that fewer children entering high-^ve^y 
schools have had some type of formal prekindergarten program ex^rience. 



Figun: 11-6: Mean Estimates qfOveratt Diffiailty ChUdmi Have Adjusting 
to Kindergarten by School Poverty Level 
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Adju^ngto 
Spedfk 
Demands and 
Ejpectaiions 



In addition to the overall rating of difGculty adjusting to kindergarten, the 
average rating across ten specific adjustment areas (such as academic 
demafds behavior expectatbns, length of the school day) was analyj^ Jor 
S district and schoddata, factor analysis showed very clearly that these 
U^ms form one factor. The schools' estimates of children's adjustment 
difficulties in each of these ten areas are discussed next. 

The academic demands of kindergarten create the greatest difficulty for the 
high^t percentage of children. Figure II-7 shows the mean ratings by school 
Kd^verty level, and Ulustrates the nature of the relation bebveen 
ch^dren'l^djStment to academic demands of kindergarten and school size 
and poverty. This relation is simUar to the one found with most ofthe 
aShTmenntems. In the high-poverty schools, between 10 and 19% ofthe 
chHd^n are perceived as having difficulty adjusting to the academic demands 
of IdndergartVn, compared with less than 10% for children entenng low- 
poverty schools. 



FigunII'7: 



Mean Estimates <^ Difficulty Children Have Adjusting to the 
Academic Demands of Kinderg^ 
Poverty Level 
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Figure II-8 displays the mean ratings of difficulty children have in adjusting to 
six aspects of kindergarten. After academic demands, the areas that are next 
highest in perceived adjustment difficulty are meeHng the behavioral 
Jpectatio,^of kindergarten (mean of 1.53) and ad]ustmg to the length of the 
school day (mean of 1.48). Difficulties in meeting behavioral expectations are 
greater in schools with higher levels of poverty and with larger enrollments. 
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There is also an effect of poverty on adjusting to the length of the school 
day, with low-poverty schools reporting the least student difficulty (mean of 
1.29), high-poverty schools reporting the most difficulty (1.75), and moderate- 
poverty schools falling in between (1.51). As noted in a later section (The 
Kindergarten Experience"), high-poverty schools are more likely to have full- 
day kindergartens, perhaps partly accounting for the greater adjustment 
difficulties. 



Figure 11-8: School Estimates of DifiBculties Childieii Have Adjusting to 
Various Aspects of Kindergarten 
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Interacting with other children is the next most troublesome arei of difficulty, 
with a mean score of 1.44. Low-poverty schools (me^.n of 1.34) report this to 
be less of a problem than moderate-poverty (1.52) or high-poverty (1.49) 
schools. 

Accepting the school's rules and discipline is slightly less of an adjustment 
problem. The average school rating is 1.41, with a significant size-by-povertj' 
level interaction. 

Difficulty adjusting to the size of the kindergarten class is perceived as almost 
as much of a problem with a mean school rating of 1.32. Once again, the 
poverty level of the school interacts with school size: Medium-size, high- 
poverty schools report the greatest difficulty (1.55) and small, low-poverty 
schools the least (1.14), even though higher-poverty schools tend to have 
more favorable staff-child ratios. 

Another way to view these findings is in terms of the percentage of children 
estimated by schools as having various adjustment difficulties. As an 
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indication of high levels of difficulty, we looked at schools that estimated 
20% or more of their incoming children had any of the adjustment 
difficulties. The following are the percentages of schools with high levels of 
adjustment difficulties in six areas: 

■ meeting academic demands: 18% of schools 

■ meeting behavioral expectations: 11% of schools 

■ adjusting to the length of day: 11% of schools 

■ interacting appropriately with other children: 7% of schools 

■ accepting the school's rules and discipline: 7% of schools 

■ getting used to size of kindergarten class: 7% of schools 

The significant effect of school poverty level described above shows up 
dramatically in this context. For example, 32.5% of high-poverty schools 
report high levels of difficulty meeting the academic demands of 
kindergarten; this is five times the percentage in low-poverty schools (6.4%). 



In the site visits, staff and parents expressed their views about the 
problem of adjusting to kindergarten in a variety of ways. Parents of 
preschoolers at the Hillside school had very few concerns about their 
children making the adjustment to kindergarten (they expressed more 
concern about their own opportunities for parent involvement). 
Parents in Plainville voiced concerns that their children would have 
some difficulty with the academic demands of kindergarten, but 
teachers we met did not share those worries; kindergarten teachers 
are more concerned with children's behavioral or social "readiness," in 
part because of experience with children having difficulty y^ith the 
initial separation from parents. Westside teachers and administrators 
had implemented learning centers in which children of varying 
abilities could participate and expected that the kindergarten would 
adjust to the abilities and needs of incoming children. 
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Retention and Extra-Year Programs 



While the percentage of children experiencing difficulty adjusting to 
kindergarten may seem low, the reality of having two to four children 
struggling with adjustment in a class of 20 can greatly affect the kindergarten 
experience for all teachers and students in that class. Many children will 
successfully adjust over the course of the kindergarten year, but what 
happens to those children who do not? Two solutions adopted by some 
schools when chilr' do not succeed in kindergarten are retention and extra 
year programs. Ext. --year programs are generally of two types: readiness 
classes designed for children deemed not ready for kindergarten, and 
transition classes for children who finish kindergarten but are considered "not 
ready" for first grade. 



Kindergarten Sixty-one percent of the schools in our sample retain kindergartners. 

Retention Averaging across all schools, including those that do not retain, schools 

estimate that 3.6% of the previous year's kindergartners are retained in 
kindergarten. In those schools that retain, 5.3% of kindergartners are held 
back. 

Low-poverty schools (65%) are more likely to retain some children than are 
high-poverty schools (55%), with moderate-poverty schools in between. 
More high-poverty schools than lower-poverty schools do not retain any 
children but for those that do, they hold back, on average, more children 
than do lower-poverty schools. There is a significant school size-by-poverty 
interaction, although generally a higher percentage of low-income children 
and children in small schools are retamed each year. 



Be- ise this study focused on the preschool-to-kindergarten 
transition, we learned most about the practice of retaining chiluren in 
kindergarten. Our site visit experience, however, suggests that 
retention in first grade, rather than in kindergarten, may be a more 
common practice in some districts. Only two schools of the eight said 
they were philosophically opposed to retention. Pioneer Elementary 
reported retaining about 75% of its transition class members in first 
grade and said they retain other first graders as well. This raises the 
question of investigating the transition between kindergarten and first 
grade in future studies. 



Extra-Year Approximately one-fifth of the responding schools (21%) report having one 

Proffoms: or more readiness classes for children who are "old enough for kindergarten 

Readiness but who are not considered developmentally or academically ready for 

Classes kindergarten." These classes are more common in low-poverty schools 

(where 31% have them) than in moderate-poverty schools (21%) and are 

least common in high-poverty schools (7%). 
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The results of readiness/screening tests are used by 83% of the schools with 
readiness classes, thus constituting the most common selection criterion for 
readiness classes. Joint parent-teacher recommendations (59%), kindergarten 
teacher recommendations (53%), the recommendation of the prekindergarten 
teacher (53%), and parent requests (50%) are other frequent reasons schools 
assign children to readiness classes. Somewhat less commonly used are the 
recommendation of the principal (34%), recommendations of an external 
agency (23%), or the school counselor (22%). Other selection methods are 
found in 10% of the schools. Responses to the same item on the district 
survey yielded almost identical results so are not presented here. 



Readiness classes can be, but need not be, extra-year classes, as we 
found in our site visits. The -developmental kindergarten- in Hillside 
appears to function as an alternative kindergarten program primarily 
for bilingual migrant children, almost all of whom are placed in first 
grade the following year, right on schedule. 



Extra-Year 
Proffums: 
TransUion 
Classes 



In recent years, one response of U.S. public schools to children who are not 
seen as ready for first grade has been to enroll them in an extra-year program 
following the regular kindergarten year. This extra year after kindergarten is 
often referred to as a transition class. 

Nearly one-quarter of the schools have transition classes (23%) and they are 
more common in large schools (32%) than in medium-sized (23%) or small 
schools (14%). (School poverty level u not related to whether or not the 
school places children in transition classes.) For schools with transition 
classes, about 13% of the previous year's kindergartners are placed in them. 
(Overall, 3.7% of all U.S. kindergartners are placed in transition classes 
according to the school surveys.) This percentage is significantly affected by 
school size and poverty, however, with the highest rates in large, high-poverty 
schools and medium size, low-poverty schools, as shown in Figure li-9. 
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Figure IL9: Percentages of SSniagartnen Who Go Into Tmnsition 

Classes by School Size and Pc^erty Level in Schools With 
Feueni Thmsition Classes 
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In schools that have transition classes, three selection criteria predominate. 
The most common criterion is the recommendation of the kindergarten 
teacher, which is used by 90% of schools with transition classes. Nearly as 
many respondents import using scores on readiness/screening tests (81% of 
schools), and a similarly large percentage report that it is a mutual parent- 
teacher decision (80% of schools). Somewhat less frequent but still common 
are districts and schools where children are placed in transition classes at the 
parents' request (45% of schools with transition classes), the recommendation 
of the school counselor (22% of schools), or the recommendation of the first 
gr&de teacher (23% of schools). 

It is fairly uncommon for a district to report thr.t the selection criteria are 
decided by individual schools (13%), or for schools to say that the selection is 
made on the basis of an external agency recommendation (4% of schools) or 
some critenon other than those listed (17% of schools). Schools were fsked 
what role parental consent plays in the placement of children in transition 
classes: Two-thirds (67%) say it is required, 27% say it is sought but not 
required, and 6% say it is not part of the decision. Parental consent for 
children to attend transition classes is more likely to be required in low- 
poverty schools (81%) than in moderate-poverty (55%) or hich-povertv 
(54%) schools. 6 . 



Our experience at the indepth sites suggests that transition classes 
may simply be another form of grade retention. In one site, where 
there is sharp discontinuity when children enter first grade after a 
developmental preschool and kindergarten experience, 40% of the 
kindergartners are placed in a transition class following their 
kindergarten year. Of those attending the transition class, 75% go 
into first grade rather than second. 
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Thimition When the practices of retention and transit on classes are considered 

Classes and together, we find that 72% of the schools uo one or the other, or both The 

Retention in percentage of first graders who are older than their peers is undoubtedly 

Kindemrten even higher since some parents hold their children out ot kindergarten for a 

year, a phenomenon that was not investigated in this study. 
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The Kindergarten Experience 



For those incoming kindergarten children without a formal prekindergarten 
experience, kindergarten presents a very new experience. These children may 
need to learn about participating as a group member, sharing adult attention, 
spending long periods of time away from parents, and engaging in new 
academic and play activities. Factors that could affect continuity for children 
as they move from their previous settings to kindergarten occur at different 
levels as described earlier in connection with Figure II-l. At the classroom 
level, children directly experience different lengths of day and various 
educational approaches, as described next. 



Lengfh of the Half-day kindergartens are the norm for U.S. schools. Overall, 58% of 
landergfjuien kindergartners attend daily half-day programs, 37% are in daily full-day 

Day programs, and 5% follow other schedules (e.g., half-day twice a week). In the 

survey, we deOned a full-day program as four or more hours per day; half-day 

programs meet every day for less than four hours. 

As Figure 11-10 shows, school poverty level has a dramatic effect on 
kindergarten scheduling. Full-day programs account for the majority of the 
total kindergarten enrollment in high-poverty schools, signiHcantly more than 
in moderate- or low-poverty schools. It may be that fe/ieral or state program 
funds are used to provide longer kindergarten days in the higher-poverty 
schools. Half-day programs account for more of the kindergarten enrollment 
in low-poverty than ia moderate or high-poverty schools. 

Figun II'IO: Percentage of Children in FuU-Day, Half-Day, and Other 
Kindergartens by School Poverty Level 




Loir Poverty Moderate Poverty High Poverty 



Although not as powerfully as poverty level, school size is also related to the 
type of kindergarten program. Daily frll-day programs account for 
significantly more (42%) of the kindergarten enrollment in large schools, with 
36% in medium-size schools and 27% in small schools. The percentage of 
children in half-day kindergartens is between 55% and 63% across the three 
school sizes. 
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Proffom Size 
and Staffing 



Based on the school surveys, the 37% of schools with full-day kindergartens 
enroll an average of 69 students, with 3.1 teachers, and 1.4 aides per school. 
Half-day programs exist in 57% of the schools, averaging 69 students, 1.9 
teachers, and 0.7 aides. 



StafflStudent 
Ratios 



Staff/student ratios were calculated for both full-day and half-day programs. 
For full-day programs the average ratio is 1:17. For half-day programs, the 
average ratio is similar (1:16). 

Poverty alone does not significantly affect staff/student ratios, but significantly 
interacts with school size. Small, high-poverty schools have the best ratio 
regardless of whether programs are half-day (1:10) or full-day (1:13). 
Moderate-poverty, medium-sized schools running full-day programs have the 
highest reported adult-child ratio (1:23). Again, the high-poverty schools with 
more federal or state program funds, may use those funds for adding staff. 
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Educational Approaches of Kindergartens 



Developmental Recent years have witnessed increased attention to developmentally 
Appropriateness appropriate practice in early childhood education. Because the approach 
and Academic taken in kindergarten may aSect the continuity of children's experience, we 
Focus asked schools to rate 21 items on the degree to which they characterize the 

kindergarten program (see pp. 940 on the school survey in Appendix E). 
Eleven of these statements describe practices generally characterized as 
developmentally appropriate or child initiated, such as the use of learning 
centers, small group projects, free*play activities, and child selection of own 
learning activities. Tlie items were derived from the guidelines for 
developmentally appropriate practice published by the National Associatioii 
for the Education of Young CMdren (Bredekamp, 1987). Ten items describe 
practices that are generally seen as academic or teacher directed. These 
include daily use of workbooks, regular testing, grading, and large-group 
instruction. 

We recognize that a mail-in survey cannot tell us what is actually going on in 
classrooms. (Our site visits, as noted in Chapter IV, did include classroom 
observations.) These self-reports about classroom practices, however, give 
information about the relative focus of kindergarteh programs. 

Beginning with the assumption (summarized in Chapter I) that developmental 
approaches contrast with academic, we expected that practices described in 
these 21 statements would represent the poles of a continuum running from 
highly developmentally appropriate to highly academic, and that the ratings 
could thus be combined into one score representing each kindergarten's 
approach. We thought that if a program scored higher on the developmental 
items, it would score lower on the academic items, and vice versa. Instead, 
we found that many programs rate themselves high in both types of activities. 
Facior analysis shows two factors, meaning that there really are two 
independent dimensions - the first we have labeled developmental and the 
second academic. Table II-2 lists the items that the factor analysis shows 
belonging to each dimension, along with the mean rating given to each 
statement. (The statistical results of the factor analysis are given in Appendix 
F-) 

This analysis indicates that, in kindergarten, certain academic practices co- 
exist alongside developmentally appropriate practice. Schools apparently see 
the use of academic practices, such as worksheets and basal readers, as 
compatible with, or supplementary to, developmental approaches, such as 
learning centers and manipulatives. 
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Table 11-2: Mean Rating^ on Items Describing Kmdergarten Programs 
(School Survey Item B13) 



Factor 1: 


Mean 


Developmental Practices 


Rating 


books read to children daily 


4.8 


creative activities part of curriculum 


4.8 


time for free play daily 


4.6 


opportunities for small-group projects 


4.6 


blocks and manipulatives used for math 


4.6 


indoor and outdoor play allowed daily 


4.4 


number of learning centers in class 


4.4 


rhilHrpn invnlvprl in p<kt$)hli<khinQ riilpc 

vIlllUlWll 111 VWIVWU IIJl ^oluClloIllll^ I UlWd 


1 8 


philHrPfi Hipfs^fp r\r \i/ritp cpi/pml tifYip^c npr u/ppIt 


1 7 


rhilHrpn pvaliiafp own work 

Vllllvllwll wVulUuiw wtTII WWIIW 


36 1 


rhilHrpn <;plpt't own Iparnind artivitip^ 

Vllllvll wll OV/IWV t W TT 11 IWul 11111^ uW 1 1 V 1 tlwu 


3.1 \ 


factor 2: 


iVl".. 


Academic Practices 


Rating 


learning activities primarily determined by teacher 


3.8 


curriculum divided into separate subjects 


3.6 


daily worksheets used for skill practice 


3.4 


children quiet in class 


3.2 


primarily large-group arrangements 


3.0 


children expected to achieve same academic skills 


2.8 


basal reader focus for reading 


2.1 


children tested regularly 


2.6 


all children expected to know how to read 


2.0 


grades used as motivators 


1.8 



Scale format for Item B13: 



Not at all 


Somewhat 


Defmitely 


true for 


true for 


true for 


this school 


this school 


this school 


Item 1 2 


3 4 


5 
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The mean score on items of the developmental factor is 4.21, indicating that 
most schools agree rather strongly with most of these statements. The mean 
score on the academic items, though, is 2.88, showing that these items are 
only somewhat true for these schools, on the average. The rather weak 
negative correlation (r = -.19) between the developmental summary score 
and the academic summary score indicates thai high score on the 
developmental items does not necessarily mean a low score on the academic 
items, or vice versa. 

Ratings on the developmental factor are jointly affected by school poverty 
and size, but generally, low-poverty and large schools have higher mean 
ratings on the developmental factor. (The complexity of this interaction is 
seen in the fact that the highest developmental factor rating is found for 
moderate-poverty large schools [4.33] and the lowest is for moderate-poverty 
small schools [4.07].) The effects of poverty and size on the academic factor 
are clearer: High-poverty schools (3.10) and small schools (2.98) have the 
highest academic ratings. 

From the mean ratings of each item (displayed in Table II-2) we see seven 
practices that are the most important contributions to developmentally 
appropriate practice in our kindergartens. The seven practices with average 
ratings greater than 4 focus on reading to children daily (4.79), creative 
activities as an important part of the curriculum (4.78), providing daily time 
for free play (4.62), providing opportunities for children to work together in 
small-group projects (4.59), blocks and manipulatives as part of math learning 
(4.58), providing daily time for indoor and outdoor play (4.42), and providing 
learning centers in each classroom (4.38). 

Ratings on the four remaining developmental items fall between 3 and 4; 
they focus on the role of children in helping to establish rules (3.75), 
selecting their own learning activities (3.09), and evaluating their own work 
(3.56), as well as dictating or writing about their experiences several times a 
week (3.68). 

The items of the academic factor are generally seen as less true (have lower 
ratings) for the responding schools than the developmental items. The 
statement with the highest rating for this factor is that learning activities are 
determined primarily by the teacher (3.84). Relatively high ratings are also 
given to having the curriculum divided into separate subjects (3.57) and using 
daily worksheets (3.42). Schools also tend to agree, moderately, that children 
are quiet during class time (3.15) and are taught primarily in large-group 
arrangements (2.97). Statements that schools find to be less than "somewhat 
true" involve the use of basal readers as the focus of reading instruction 
(2.65), regular testing in each subject (2.60), and the use of grades as 
important motivators (1.80). Schools abo give lower ratings to the notions 
that all children are expected to achieve the same academic skills (2.78) or be 
able to read (2.02) by the end of kindergarten. 
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As mentioned earlier, these items were constructed by referring to examples 
of developmentally appropriate and inappropriate practices provided by the 
National Association for the Education of Young Children (Bredekamp, 
1987), The findings suggest that the concept of developmentally appropriate 
practice as defined by NAEYC is unevenly implemented in U.S. 
kindergartens. Although respondents generally seem to prefer activities we 
describe as developmental, they appear to combine daily worksheets, for 
example, along with concrete manipulatives for learning activities, while 
having the learning activities primarily determined by the teacher. 
Furthermore, one of the major hallmarks of developmentally appropriate 
practice, allowing children to select their own learning activities, receives the 
lowest rating of all the developmental descriptors. 



Kindergarten teachers may be philosophically in agreement with a 
developmental approach, but because of pressure from first grade 
teachers for a given standard of achievement, testing requirements at 
first grade, or parental expectations for academic programming, they 
may not adopt developmentally appropriate practices wholeheartedly. 
In one site we visited, the kindergarten teacher is committed to a 
developmental approach, but feels pressure to be more academic. 
Her solution is to mix developmental activities with traditional 
teacher-directed seatwork. She explained, "It's hard ^or me. I can't 
control the centers. My head is up here, my heart » ''ver there. I 
can only change one step at a time." We also see a blending of the 
two approaches occurring over time. In tvo of our sites, where first 
grade is highly academic, kindergarten teachers begin the year 
developmentally but become increasingly academic as the school year 
progresses, as their way of helping promote the transition into first 
grade. 



When schools were asked what label they would use to characterize their 
kindergarten programs, "developmental" was by far the most common choice, 
selected by 44% of the schools. Traditional" (19%) and "academic" (16%) 
were the second and third most common choices. "Progressive" was chosen 
by 8% of the schools, and 5% said "other." 

As seen in Figure 11-11, schools that label themselves "developmental" or 
"progressive" give much higher ratings to the items on the developmental 
factor than to the items on the academic factor. In contrast, schools that 
label themselves "academic" or "traditional" give much more similar ratings to 
the developmental and the acaderaii ;ms. Even the academic and 
traditional kindergartens, however, give higher mean ratings to the 
developmental items than to the academic items. 
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Figun n il: Mean Rating^ on Developmental and Academic Factors by 
SchoobConaderingThemsdvesAcademk, Traditional, 
Developmental, or Progressive 
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While it appears as though many schools combine academic and 
developmental approaches and activities in their Icindergarten program, the 
relative focus differs according to the poverty level of the school. In 
Table II-3, mean ratings on the developmental and academic items are 
compared across the three poverty levels. On the developmental items, only 
three show a significant effect of poverty. The differences are due primarily 
to low-poverty schools having higher ratings on the use of blocks and other 
manipulatives, small group projects, and learning centers than higher-poverty 
schools. 

The situation is quite different when we look at the academic items. 
Significant differences exist in ail items except the degree to which teachers 
determine activities. Children in high-poverty schools are more likely to 
attend kindergarten programs where they use basal readers, are expected to 
be quiet, have separate subjects, large groups, regular tests, grades, and daily 
worksheets. Expectations for children in these classes to read and to achieve 
the same level of skill development are also different than those held for 
children in lower-poverty schools. Although the differences among the 
ratings are small, the direction of the differences is highly consistent and 
represents a clear pattern that differentiates the kindergarten classroom 
environments of high- and low-poverty level schools. 
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Table II-3: Effect of School Poverty Level on Kindergarten Proffam 
Ratings 





Academic Ilemi 


Poverty Level 




High 


Moderate 


Low 


Slgniflcance 


Basal reader 


2.9 


2.7 


2.5 


• 


Quiet 


3.3 


3.2 


3.1 


• 


Separate subjects 


3.8 


3.6 


3.4 


*•• 


Large groups 


3.0 


3.1 


2.9 


• 


Tested regularly 


?..8 


2.6 


2.5 




Grades motivators 


2.2 


1.8 


1.6 


*•• 


Teacher determines 
activities 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


n.s. 


Daily worksheets 


3.8 


3.4 


3.3 


••• 


Achieve same skills 


3.3 


2.8 


2.5 




All should read 


2.3 


2.0 


1.9 




Academic Factor 


3.1 


2.9 


2.7 




Developmental Items 


Poverty Level 






High 


Moderate 


Low 


significance 


Small group projects 


4.7 


4.5 


4.6 




Learning centers 


4.3 


4.3 


4.5 


* 


Free play daily 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


n.s. 


Evaluate own work 


3.5 


3.5 


3.6 


n.s. 


Dictate or write 


3.7 


3.6 


3.8 


n.s. 


Blocks/manipulatives 


4.6 


4.5 


4.7 




Children involved in rules 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


n.s. 


Children select activities 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


n.s. 


In/outdoor play daily 


4.5 


4.4 


4.4 


n.s. 


Creative activities 


4.8 


4.8 


4.8 


n.s. 


Books read daily 


4.8 


4.8 


4.8 


n.s. 


Developmental Factor 


4.2 


4.2 


4.3 





*** 



p < .05 
p < .01 
p < .001 
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School Characteristics: Parent Involvement and Clirruite 



While children's experiences in kindergarten may be most directly affected by 
the immediate features of the classroom, characteristics of the school 
extending beyond the Icindergarten classroom may indirectly affect children 
through their teachers and parents. Two sets of such characteristics that are 
likely to facilitate or hinder children's adjustment to kindergarten were 
examined in the surveys - parent involvement and school climate. As with 
classroom-level features, school influences are also affected by poverty level 
and school size. 

We asked schools to report on the number and types of opportunities they 
make available for parents of kindergarten children to become involved in 
their children's education. We did not ask for the actual participation rates 
of parents in these activities. The school survey listed eight possible 
activities. On average, schools provide 4.4 activities. Only 1% of schools 
offer only one or no activities, with 7% offering two, 18% offering three, 
28% offering four, 24% offering five, and 22% offering six or more. 

Figure 11-12 compares schools of different sizes and poverty levels on four 
important types of parent involvement: 

■ parent education that includes home visits 

■ parent education workshops and courses 

m at-home learning activities to support school objectives 

■ parent volunteers in the classroom 

Overall, 78% of the schools provid'; opportunities for parents to volunteer in 
the classroom. Fifty-six percent of schools report providing learning activities 
for parents to do with their children at home. Fewer schools (37%) report 
providing parent education workshops or providing parent education that 
includes home visits (12%). Opportunities for parents to serve on school 
committees are reported by half (50%) of schools, and "other" types of parent 
involvement activities are reported by 9% of the schools. 

Opportunities for parents to become involved in school and at home in 
learning activities with their children exist for all parents. The one area in 
which more opportunity exists for parents in high-poverty schools is in the 
area of parent education with home visits. This may occur because high- 
poverty schools are more likely to include federal or state programs that 
support home-school connections and recognize that home visits are a way to 
reach parents who are not comfortable coming to the school. 



Parent 

Involvement 

Activities 
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11-12: Prevalence of Four Types of Parent InvotvemeiJ Activities by 
School Size and Povaty Level 



Percent 




Percent Low Poverty 



Moderate Poverty 



Hich Poverty 



too 



60 - 



60 - 



40 - 



20 - 



Medium -Size Schoob 



/ A 



41 



62 



67 

/ A 



64 1 



24 
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Hifh Poverty 
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Large Schoob , 




Poverty 



Moderate Poverty 



Hifh Poverty 



Parent AciivlUei 

Parent aducaUon thai lnclud«i [ ] Parent •ducation workshop* and couriM 

Ai'-hom« Uftming acUviiUi to BBR Parent volunUen Id the oUairoom 

svppoK lOhool objeciivei 
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The interaction of school size and poverty level creates dramatic differences 
in parent involvement opportunities: large, low-poverty schools report 
greater opportunity for parent volunteers, at-home learning, and parent 
education workshops than do small high-poverty schools. Parent education 
with home visits is more common in large, high-poverty schools, suggesting 
perhaps that personnel are more readily available for such activities in urban 
rather than rural high-poverty areas, that home visits are more difficult to 
make in rural areas, or that home visits are seen as less necessary in smaller 
communities. 

When we compare kindergarten and preschool parent involvement in just 
those schools that have preschools, it appears that parent involvement is 
conceptualized differently at the two levels. More schools provide parent 
education workshops and parent education with home visits for preschool 
parents than for kindergarten, and fewer have teacher conferences at the 
preschool level. 



Barriers to parental participation exist in all schools we visited, 
although rural and urban schools seem to develop different strategies 
for working with parents. In one of our rural schools, it is not 
uncommon for parents to live many miles from the school and to be 
without telephones. Transportation is a serious barrier to getting 
parents into the school to volunteer or participate in school functions. 
Teachers and administrators frequently traveled to homes in order to 
communicate with parents. While not formal home visits in the sense 
of being part of a parent education program, these trips were seen by 
staff as necessary to building trust in the school. In one of the urban 
magnet schools, where parent involvement in school-based activities is 
expected, transportation is also a barrier. In this situation, however, 
parents are given vouchers for public transportation. In another 
urban school, personnel work closely with social service agencies to 
support parents' active involvement in schools. 



School Climate The concept of school climate has emerged from the effective scho iS 

literature as an important factor in school effectiveness (e.g., Broo) jver, 
Beady, Flood, Schweitzer, & Wisenbaker, 1979). The key chai t. istics of a 
productive climate include coUegial relationships, sense of comi n y, high 
expectations that are commonly shared, and order and discipline ^^urkey & 
Smith, 1982). In designing the survey for the transition study, we focused on 
the aspects of school climate that deal with staff expectations for student 
achievement, the relationship among staff, and sense of community (see items 
32-42 on p. E-IS of the school survey in Appendix £), facets we thought 
might influence the nature of the transition children experience when 
entering the school. 

Factor analysis of these eleven items indicates that there are two facets of 
climate (shown in Table II-4). The items of the first factor seem to describe 
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attitudes toward parents and children, which include school staff expectations 
for student achievement. This factor suggests a broader aspect of school 
climate, which includes communication with parents and relationships among 
staff that may relate to the sense of community in the school. The fact that 
these items combine on the first factor demonstrates that expectations for 
student achievement go along with communication among staff and between 
teachers and parents. Better levels of communication are accompanied by 
more positive expectations for children. 

The second factor includes three items that reflect the value respondents 
place on early childhood education. This is probably related to expectations 
for student success in school since a school that values early childhood 
programs is more likely to expect that they have a positive influence on later 
achievement. 

We found that the ratings on both school climate factors differ depending on 
the characteristics of the schools. Ratings on the first factor dep^^nd on the 
poverty level of the school. High-poverty schools are less positive than 
lower-poverty schools in attitudes toward children's future achievement, 
parent-teacher relationships, and teacher-teacher relationships. The means of 
the ratings on this factor are 1.77 for low-poverty schools, 2.00 for moderate- 
poverty schools, and 2.22 for high-poverty schools, the higher ratings 
indicating greater disagreement with the positively worded attitudes. 

The value respondents place on early childhood education is equal across 
school poverty levels, but differs by size. Medium-size schools (1.79) and 
large schools (1.87) have a more positive climate than small schools (2.06) 
with respect to valuing preschool and kindergarten for children's future 
success, particularly for disadvantaged children. 
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Table 11-4: Mean Rating of Items Describing Schail Climate (School 
Survey Items C32-C42) 



1 Factor i: 
1 Attitudes Toward 
Parents and Children 


Mean 
Rating 


Teachers work together. 


1.5 


Most children will graduate. 


1.7 


Teachers can communicate with parents. 


1.9 


Almost all children can master grade level skills. 


2.0 


School is site of community activities. 


2.1 


Low-income children can achieve at same level as 
others. 


2.1 


Parents our encouraged to participate. 


2.5 


Most parents do not participate. 


4.1 


Factor 2: 
Appreciation of 
Early Childhood Education 


Mean 
Rating 


Kindergarten is essential for success. 


1.5 


Disadvantaged children with preschool will do better. 


1.8 


Preschool is essential for success. 


2.4 



Scale format for Items C32-C42: 



Strongly 




Strongly 


Agree Agree 


Undecided Disagree 


Disagree 


Item 1 2 


3 4 


5 
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District and School Policies and Practices 



Kmdergarten 
Entry OUeria 



District policies often guide decisions regarding the administration and use of 
standardized testing and criteria for kindergarten enrollment. While children 
may be unaware of such policies and practices in their daily life, these 
decisions may be important influences in how adjustment problems are 
viewed and addressed. As with school-level influences, decisions made at the 
district level also affect children's adjustment to kindergarten, as depicted in 
Figure II- 1 at the beginning of this chapter. 

Policies on kindergarten entry have potential for influencing the nature and 
degree of children's adjustment to kindergarten. In more than four out of 
five districts (82%), all children who meet the age cut-off are considered 
eligible for kindergarten; there are no other restrictions. In fact, of the six 
possible entry criteria listed on the survey, only "screening or readiness 
testing" is used by more than a tenth of all districts, and it is used by 22%. 
(A few districts report having no restrictions other than age but also indicate 
using screening or readiness testing.) The percentages of districts using each 
of the kindergarten entry criteria are shown in Figure 11-13. 



Figure 11-13: Percentages of Districts With Various Kindergarten Entry 
Criteria 



Percent of Districta 



Age 

Screening/ 
Readiness 
Testing 

Handicapping 
Condition 

Physical/ 
Health Status 

Limited English 
Proficiency 

Family Income 

Other 




0% 



25% 



50% 



75% 
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KiiuiergRrten Survey results confirm that assessment of various kinds is widespread in 
Assessment America's kindergartens. More than four-fifths of schools (82%) re[>ort that 

kindergarten children are routinely assessed with standardized tests, 
screening, or readiness instruments. High-poverty (86%) and low-poverty 
(84%) schools use such assessments more than moderate-poverty schools 
(77%). The percentages of schools using these assessments for different 
purposes are shown in Figure IM4, 



Figure 11-14: Frequency of Assessment witli Standardted Tests, Screening or 
Readiness Instruments 



Percent of Schools 



Teacher use for 
individualizing instruction 

Determining Chapter 1 
eligibility 

Referring children 
to special education 

Determining which children 
should be retained in 
kindergarten 

Making classroom assignments 

Placing children in pre-first 
grade transition classes 
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Parent 

Involvement in 
Policies and 
Operations 



Going beyond parent activities that more directly relate to children's 
experience, as described earlier, we wanted to investigate the involvement of 
parents at the policy level. We asked schools to check any of 12 areas of 
school operation and policy in which parents of kindergarten children 
participate. (These are listed on p. E-8 of the school survey, item 12.) At 
both the district and school levels, it is relatively rare for parents to 
participate in policies and operations related to teacher evaluation, staff 
hiring, budget decisions, selecting their child's teacher, and choosing the 
school their child will attend. About one-third of schools report that parents 
participate in parent involvement policies, setting school goals, and long- 
range school planning. 
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'^'hen we look at the number of parent involvement areas checked, we see 
that they are concentrated in one-third of the schools. Only 33% of schools 
checked three or more areas, and 28% checked none of them. The number 
of areas parents participate in increases with the size of the school, but the 
school poverty level moderates this effect (see Figure 11-15). In low-poverty 
schools, larger schools have a greater number of areas of parent participation. 
In moderate-poverty schools, however, medium-sized schools have slightly 
more areas of participation than large schools, while in high-poverty schools, 
size has little effect. Although it is not clear why this pattern appears, 
opportunities for parents to get involved in policies may b'j a function of 
leadership styles that differ by size, or of the presence of federal programs 
mandating parental participation in policymaking, 

Fi(gMrr IF-15: Mean Number of Areas Involving School Policy and Opemdons 
in Which Kindergarten Pamiis Participate by School Size and 
Poverty !^el 



UetQ Numb«r 




Low Poverty Moderate Poverty Hifh Poverty 



School Size 

IZD Small OniiO Medium Large 

I 1 

In the district survey wo ask :d about the existence of policies that allow 
"parents of kindergarten students to have direct parent participation" in such 
areas as hiring staff, teacher evaluation policies, and budget decisions. More 
than a quarter of the districts (28%) do not have any policies allowing this 
kind of parent involvement. It is not surprising, then, to find 28% of the 
schools saying that there are no areas of school operation and policy in which 
parenu; participate. The major differences between district and school-level 
findings on parent involvement are that participation in policies on retaining 
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kindergarten children and in developing parent grievance procedures and 
policies are more likely to occur at the district level. 

Three specific areas of district policy related to parent involvement are 
related to poverty level or school size. The following lists the percentage of 
districts in which there are policies allowing parents of kindergarten children 
to have direct participation: 

■ Contributing to policies on kindergarten retention: 

25% of high-poverty districts 
23% of moderate-poverty districts 
15% of low-poverty districts 

■ Developing grievance procedures and policies: 

27% of high-poverty districts 
21% of moderate-poverty districts 
15% of low-poverty districts 

■ Choosing their child's school: 

25% of large districts 

7% of medium-sized districts 

9% of small districts 

This pattern parallels the school-level fmdings: There is a clear pattern of 
the high-poverty or large districts being more likely to allow the participatio 
of parents in certain types of policymaking. 
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Summary 



Ftddndagarten 
Ejqjaience 



Adjustment 
Difficulties 



Kindergarten 
Classrooms 



Extra-Year 
Programs 



Information from the school and district surveys gives a full picture of the 
characteristics and practices in the nation's kindergartens. The characteristics 
and practices reported for prekindergarten programs only describe preschool 
programs in the 27% of schools that house them. We have no data on 
preschool programs operating outside the public schools. 

Overall, 40% of incoming kindergarten children are estimated to have had 
some type of formal prekindergarten experience. About one-quarter of 
schools have prekindergarten programs, and they have existed an average of 
six years. Most of the prekindergarten programs in schools are state or 
locally funded programs with age as the primary eligibility criterion. Most cf 
these prekindergarten programs formally assess children with standardized 
achievement or readiness tests. Almost all of the programs provide 
opportunities for parents to become invoked in the program. 

The average school reports that less than 10% of incoming kindergartners 
have difficulty adjusting to kindergarten. High-poverty schools report higher 
percentages of children experiencing adjustment difficulties. The area of 
greatest difficulty is seen as adjusting to the academic demands of 
kindergarten, with adjusting to new behavioral expectations and to the length 
of the school day seen as the next most troublesome areas. 

High-poverty schools report higher percentages of children having difficulty 
adjusting to the academic demands of kindergarten; in fact, in comparison 
with low-poverty schools, five times as many high-poverty schools (33%) 
report high levels of children with difficulty meeting the academic demands of 
kindergarten. High-poverty schools also rate themselves higher on academic 
activities in kindergarten classrooms. 

At the kindergarten level, more than half the children attend half-day 
programs with staff-child ratios averaging 1:16. Age is the most common 
criterion for kindergarten entry. A very high percentage of schools (82%) 
routinely test kindergarten children. Almost all offer some activities for 
parent involvement. While most programs call themselves developmental, 
closer analysis of their reported activities suggests that the average 
kindergarten classroom blends academic activities, such as worksheets, with 
more child-initiated developmental approaches, 

Approximately one-fifth of all schools have extrt-year classes for children 
prior to their kindergarten year. Being retained ;n kindergarten or being 
placed in an extra-year class may be a consequence of not being able to 
adjust to the demands of kindergarten. More than half (61%) of the schook 
routinely retain kindergarten children, retaining on average 5.3% of the 
children. One-fourth of schools have transition classes for children between 
kindergarten and first grade; approximately 13% of the kindergarten children 
in those schools go into transition classes. In total, 72% of public schools 
either retain children in kindergarten, place them in transitional classes, or do 
both. 
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Children have very different experiences in preschool and kindergarten, 
depending on their school's size and poverty level The following summarizes 
these differences. 



Effea of District The most pervasive finding from these analyses is ihe impact that district or 
and School school poverty level has on so many school activities. The influence of 

Poverty Levels poverty level is so dramatic that one cannot begin to think about the 
continuity experiences in school without taking it into account. 

The following features are all more likely to be the case in schools with 
higher proportions of students from low-income families: 

■ assessment of preschoolers at entry using standardized tests, 
screening, or readiness instruments; 

■ preschool program located in the school, especially one that is 
Head Start, Chapter 1, or local/state sponsored; 

■ provision of parent involvement opportunities lor parents of 
preschoolers in school-based programs; 

■ greater difficulty perceived in adjusting to kindergarten; 

■ full school-day kindergartens (rather than half-day); 

■ favorable staff/child ratios in kindergarten; 

■ greater academic focus to kindergarten classroom activities; 

■ school-sponsored parent education with home visits; 

■ kindergarten parents contributing to school policies on retention 
and grievance procedures; 

■ retention of more children in kindergarten in those schools that 
retain; 

■ assignment of children to extra ear transition classes; and 

■ less positive school climate in terms of activities toward parents 
and children. 

It is less likely that higher-poverty schools: 

■ have readiness classes; and 

a require parental consent for placing children in transition classes. 
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Schools with lower levels of poverty, on the other hand, share certain 
features: 

« a higher percentage of children enrolled in preschool or other 
prekindergarten prograi is before kindergarten; 

■ more parent volunteers in classrooms; and 

■ more parent education workshops offered. 



Effect of Small schools (i.e., fewer than 300 students) are less likely than larger schools 

School Size to: 

■ have prekindergarten programs, including Chapter 1 and district- 
administered Head Start, located in the school, but more likely to 
value preschool and kindergarten for children's future success; 

■ report that children have greater difficulty adjusting to 
kindergarten; 

■ allow parents to choose their child's school; 

■ retain children in kindergarten (but retain higher percentages); 

■ have transition classes (but with larger percentage of children 
enrolled in them); 

■ have full-day kindergartens; 

■ provide opportunities for preschool and kindergarten parents to be 
involved in parent education workshops, at-home learning 
activities, volunteering in the classrooms, and parent education that 
includes home visits; and 

■ have kindergarten parents involved in multiple areas related to 
school policy. 

Small schools are more likely to: 

■ have favorable staffi^child ratios in kindergarten; and 

■ have an academic focus in their kindergarten activities. 
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CHAPTER III: TRANSITION ACTWITIES IN SCHOOLS 
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///. TRANSITION ACnvmES IN SCHOOLS 



Introduction 



Focus of 
Chapter 



This chapter focuses on the types of transitHn activities being earned out by 
public schook. Because the site visits provided rich detail on the nature and 
extent of these activities (far beyond what is reported in the surveys), we 
include extensive illustrations (set off in boxes) from these eight schools to 
augment the survey findings. 

The purpose of presenting indepth findings from the site visits is to provide 
richer illustrations of activities, events, and circumstances related to transition. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that the sites were not selected to be 
representative (see Chapter I). All but one of the local sites fall v^thin the 
high-poverty category used for classifying survey respondents (i.e., 50% or 
more of the students eligible for free or reduced price lunch), and the 
exception has 40% eligible (i.e., the school enrolls students with a moderate 
poverty level). Nevertheless, because they show what is happening, n a few 
places, they also show what is possible in many. Because the sites represent 
diverse situations, they help us understand the circumstances in which 
teachers, parents, and administrators are working to create continuity for 
children And although we cannot use site visit data to generalize to all 
schools, when there is congruence with survey findings, we have greater 
confidence in the indepth analyses. 

For more information on each of the sites visited, readers can refer to 
Appendix B. For each site there is a brief writeup that describes the 
characteristics of the community and school district in which the school is 
located, the relationship with preschools, the structure of the school s 
transition activities, and a summary of the key features of the site. 



Hi^ilif^of 
Finding^ 



There are five major findings, which are highlighted here and discussed in 
detail in this chapter: 

■ Only 21% of districts report a Vide range" of transition activities. 

■ The two key elements of transition in schools are (a) coordination and 
communication between the kindergarten and any prekindergarten 
programs the children come from, and (b) parent involvement in 
transition. 

m Coordination and communication appear to be more extensive in 
schools serving higher proportions of low-income children (the high- 
poverty schools), whereas transition activities that involve parents are 
more common in low-poverty schools. 
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■ Only 13% of schools have a formal written policy related to transition 
and continuity, and these are more common in high-poverty schools. 

■ Four-fifths of all schools report K-3 transition activities, with the most 
common type of across-grade articulation being the transfer of student 
information and the presence of coordinated curriculum and 
insviructional strategies. 

Plan for Chapter The chapter begins with an analysis of the extent to which survey respondents 

mdicated that a range of transition activities takes place at their school. 
Subsequent sections of the chapter focus on specific areas of transition: 
coordination and communication between preschools and kindergartens, 
activities to welcome children and parents into the schools, policies and other 
aspects of the local educational context, and continuity beyond kindergarten. 
Our analysis of factors that may be influencing the extent of transition 
activities in schools appears in Chapter IV. 
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Extent of School Transition ActivUies 



The extent to which transition activities occur varies considerably, but overall, 
the national surveys suggest that transition activities are not very prevalent 
and consist primarily of orientations for incoming icindergarten students and 
their parents. Almost one-third (31%) of districts report no organized 
transition activities at all. For the two-thirds of districts that have transition 
activities, they are not widespread even within the district. More than three- 
fourths of the districts (79%) say "there arc a few transition activities." Only 
21% say there is a "wide range" of activities. 

Large districts are far more likely to report having transition activities than 
small districts, with 84% of the large and 60% of the small districts having 
activities. (There is no significant effect of poverty on this overall district 
fmding.) 



Factor Analysis To learn abou' specific activities conducted by schools to provide for a 
of School Survey smoother tra.isition into kindergarten, we included eleven items on the school 
/Jg^ srrvey that describe sets of activities or conditions related to transition and 

continuity at the school. We asked respondents to indicate the extent to 
v/hich each activity or circumstance exists at their school. (The items appear 
on pp. E-12 to E-16 of Appendix E.) 

Nine items (C12-C20) asked respondents to indicate the extent and nature of 
their transition activities on a 5-point scale as illustrated below (see Table III- 

1): 



15. Development of a eurrieulum eoordinalcd with ehildren's prekindergartcn programs: 



" 1 
The kindergarten curriculum 
has been developed indcperdenl 
of prcklndcrgarlen curricula. 



Some features of ihc 
kindergarten curriculum 
arc coordinated with 
prekindergarten curricula. 



1 r-« 

The kindergarten curriculum 
has been spccincally designed 
lo build on prekindergarten 
curricula. 



The two items marked with "NA" in Table III-l used a different format. Item 
C21 asked respondents to estimate the percentage of prekindergarten 
program staff who participate in five sets of activities related to transition. 
The variable analyzed was the average percentage rating for the five 
activities. Item C26 had a similar structure. The variable analyzed was a 
summary variable representing involvement of entering kindergartners' 
parents in at-home activities, providing information to the teacher, attending 
orientation visits, and attending parent-teacher conferences before the start 
of school. 

Factor analysis of these eleven items revealed two distinct types of transition 
activities, which we interpret as "coordination and communication" and 



"parent involvement in transition." The items that make up each factor are 
listed in Table IIM along with their mean ratings. 



Table III-l: Mean Ratings on Survey Items Assessing School Transition 
Activities 



Factor 1: 
Coordination/Communicatioii 


Mean 
Rating 


Transfer of records to kindergarten teachers (C12) 




Formality of school policy on continuity activities (C20) 


2.83 


^mmunicauon oeiween kindergarten tf ' lers and previous 
caregivers about students (C13) 


2.80 


Communicatjon between kinderanrtpn tp^rhprc ^n/i nr^vinnc 
caregivers about curriculum (C14) 


2.71 


OeVelODment of 3 rurrimlum mnrr1il1$)tpH uWth nrAlrin/fArnartAn 

programs (C15) 


2r25 


Extent of Darticjoation of nrp^rhool nr Hjivrarp ctQff in r»i^Mt iniiif^f 
i.w%&%^At% vr* put iiwipuiAK/it \ji pit-aciiuui ui udyudic sidii in coniinuiiy 

activities (C21) 


KT A 

NA 


Factor 2: 
Parent Involvement in Transition 


Mean 
Rating 


Formality of arrangements for visits by parents of entering 
Kiiiaergdnen siuuenis (CI/) 


4.07 


Informing parents of entering kindergarten students of their 
rights and responsibilities (C18) 


3.89 


Parent involvement in classroom activi'. -ts to smooth transition 
(C19) 


3.78 


Prevalence of school visits by parents of entering kindergarten 
students (C16) 


3.75 


Percentage of parents of entering kindergarten students involved 
in continuity activities (C26) 


NA 



The first factor contains items that describe preschool-school communication 
and coordination. They involve activities that require substantial organization 
and planning and tend to be ongoing. As one item specifically indicates, 
these are more likely to result from policy-level decisions. The second factor, 
on the other hand, comprises activities, such as school visits, that are shorter 
term and perhaps more easily implemented; they all involve parents in one 
way or another. 
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We assessed the overall effect of school size and poverty level on transition 
activities by conducting analysis of variance on the mean rating of the five 
coordination/communication items (C12.C20). This showed a significant 
school-size-by-poverty interaction such that the highest ratings are in high- 
poverty small schools. In contrast, the analysis of variance on the average of 
the four items reflecting extent of parent involvement in transition found that 
the highest levels of parent involvv>,ment are reported in low-poverty schools. 
(This is in apparent contrast to the finding reported in Chapter II that high- 
poverty schools provide more parent involvement opportunities in other types 
of school activities.) 

We can only hypothesize about the reasons for these findings. The 
coordination/communication items require considerable effort by a number of 
people in order to achieve a truly coordinated curriculum, or to maintain 
meaningful communication between teachers in the kindergartens and all the 
preidndergarten programs that send children to school. It may be easier to 
accomplish these in small schools; and . high-poverty schools there may be 
special efforts because of federal programs. In contrast, the transition 
activities that involve parents are more easily accomplished. 

In this chapter we f"^ us our attention on describing the types of transition 
activities we learne . about and how much they occur. In Chapter IV, we will 
explore reasons for why these patterns exist. 
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Connecting With Preschools 



Establishing connections between kindergartens and the preschool programs 
that send children to the kindergartens characterizes four of the transition 
activities reported on the school survey: coordination of curriculum, 
communication, sharing of information, and shared training and staff 
orientations. 



Coordination of The existence of a coordinated curriculum between preschool and 
Curriculum kindergarten has the potential for mediating continuity of children's 

experience. In the school survey respondents reported the extent to which 
the kindergarten curriculum is coordinated with that of preschool programs. 
Figure III-l shows the percentage of schools giving each response. Almost 
half report that the two curricula are independent of one another; only 12% 
clearly build their kindergarten curriculum on the preschool program. 

The mean rating on this item across all schools is 2.2 (the lowest rating of 
any of the nine aspects of continuity). Although there is a complex 
interaction of school size and poverty, more of the large, high-poverty schools 
appear to have coordinated preschool and kindergarten curricula (mean 
rating = ?,.63) than any of the other groups (medium-size, moderate-poverty 
schools havs the lowest rating, 1.80). 



FiffAre III-l: Extent to Which Schools Have Developed a Kindergarten 
Curriculum Coordinated With Children's Preldndergarten 
Programs 



Percent of School* 




100% 



With one exception among the sites visited, all those that house an 
onsite preschool have a coordinated curriculum. Five sites have 
integrated or coordinated curricula between at least preschool and 
kindergarten; Seaview Magnet's curriculum carries throughout its 
prekindergarten to grade 6 program, Westside School's kindergarten 
through third grade, and Southside's from prekindergarten to 
grade 2. 

Hillside has instituted a language-based program, K-TALK, at both 
levels and plans to expand the curriculum up to grade 3 under a new 
state grant. Southside and Pioneer Valley both use the High/Scope 
curriculum at prekindergarten and kindergarten. The British Infant 
Schools model is used throughout the grades in the Seaview Magnet 
School. 

In Bear Valley School, which does not have preschool and 
kindergarten programs together in the same location, each program 
has independently adopted a developmental approach to early 
education. Little communication exists between the programs and 
yet pedagogical continuity for children is fairly high. Thus, it is 
possible for continuity of curriculum to exist without co-location or 
intentional coordination. 



Comnumkation Communication would seem to be essential to coordination and continuity. 

About Students Based on two survey questions, however, we must conclude that there is only 

limited communication between the kindergarten and preschool levels (and 
we only asked about communication related to fairly important issues - the 
children and the curriculum). The first item reports the extent of 
communication between kindergarten teachers and previous caregivers or 
teachers about entering students. Figure III-2 shows the percentage of 
schools reporting varying levels of such communication. The modal approach 
seems to be to communicate only under special circumstances; only 10% of 
schools report systematic communication with all previous caregivers. 

The mean rating for all schools is 2.8, meaning that on average there is only 
some communication under special circumstances. There is a complex 
interaction of school size and poverty level, with the greatest degree of 
communication reported in both the small and large high-poverty schools. 
Even their average ratings are only 3.1 and 3.0, respectively, however. 



Figun 111-2: Extent to Which Schools Report Communication Between 
IGndergarten Teachers and Pmnaus Careffms/Teachers 
About Entering Students 



No communication about 
any students 



Communication only 
when children have 
adjustment problems 



Systematic communication 
with all previous 
caregivers/teachers 



CommL.tication llie other communication item asked for ratings on the extent of 
About communication between kindergarten teachers and entering students' 

OmkuXum caregivers or teachers about curriculum issues. There is, overall, less 

communication about curriculum than about individual students, with fully 
30% of schools reporting that no kindergarten teachers communicate about 
curriculum issues. 

The mean overall rating is 2.7, with again a complex school-size-by-poverty 
interaction: greater extent of communication in both the small and large 
high-poverty schools. Figure III-3 shows the percentage of schools reporting 
the various degrees of communication regarding curriculum issues. 
This Hnding is consistent with the one reported earlier that 88% of schools 
do not build their kindergarten curriculum on the preschool program. If the 
kindergartens have a different approach than the preschools, then teachers 
may not see the need to communicate about curriculum. 
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Figun III-3: Extent of Communication Between KinderBarten Teachers 
ami Previous Careghw/Teachen About Cuniculum Issues 



Percent of Schools 



No kindergarten 
teachers communicate 
wuh previous teachers 

Some kindergarten 
teachers communicate 
with some previous 
teachers 

Organized school effort 
with all kindergarten 
teachers 
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In three of the schook visited that have in-house preschools, 
communication between preschool and kindergarten staff is frequent 
and ongoing. Although Seav ew and Southside, the two magnet 
schools, have little contact with prekindergarten programs outside 
their school, coordination within the school is highly informal but 
regular (e.g., planning meetings, sharing resources). Prekindergarten 
is involved as an integral part of the early childhood unit in which 
teachers from preschool to grades 2 or 3 work together as a team. 
At Plainview Elementary School, the new inhouse preschool staff are 
actively drawing the kindergarten and first grade staff into 
participation in preschool-sponsored activities, and the principal is 
encouraging joint staff development coursework for the early 
childhood teachers. 
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Common curricula or joint staff development activities do not always 
promote communication, however. In Pioneer, all county Head Start 
programs use the HighyScope curriculum, but, while this may 
facilitate continuity of experience for children from one program to 
another, it does not promote joint inservice training or frequent 
communication with these offsite programs. 

In the site visits, we found little communication between school- 
based kindergartens and preschools located outside the school. For 
example, all communication between preschool and kindergarten 
staffs at Hillside is infrequent and formal. Head Start and migrant 
preschool personnel are dissatisfied with this level of communication 
and would like to institute regular meetings. There is no 
communication with another Head Start program in town that is 
administered by a community agency and located less than a mile 
from the school. 

Another example is Bear Valley, where there are no formal activities 
promoting communication between preschool and kindergarten 
teachers. Discussions between the two staffs are infrequent and 
focused on specific students. This situation seems to be changing. 
The principal at Bear Valley recently recognized that former Head 
Start children are not the children experiencing adjustment 
difficulties. She then met with the Head Start director to discuss 
ways the school can help recruit more eligible families into the Head 
Start program. 

The newly established network in Lakeside has opened the door for 
communication between preschools and kindergarten. In this 
instance, communication is the first step and may eventually be the 
driving force in creating joint inservice training opportunities and 
coordinated curricula. At this point, preschool and kindergarten 
program staff disagree about early chilahood education philosophy, 
and these conflicts need to be resolve J before other action can be' 
effective. 



Sharing of 
Information 



We asked about the transfer of records to kindergarten teacheri.. Based 
again on a 5-point scale. Figure 111-4 shows that the majority of teachers 
receive at least some information about some entering students. In slightly 
more than a quarter of schools, it is reported that all teachers receive 
extensive information on aU entering students. The mean rating is 3.4, with 
small, high-poverty schools receiving the most information (.3.9) and large, 
low-poverty schools the least (mean rating of 3.0). 
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Figun III-4: Extent to Which Kuukrgarten Teachers Receive Information 
About Entering Kinders'^rtners 



Percent of Schoola 



No teachers receive any I 
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Some teachers receive 
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some students 



All teachers receive 
extensive information 
about all students 
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On another item (C-21), respondents to the school survey told us that 
"sharing of information on an individual child's developmental progress with 
school staff is one of the most common ways in which preschool program 
staff participate in preschool-school continuity. This also occurs more in 
high-poverty schools and in small schools. 



In all sites visited, schools routinely receive records from at least 
some preschools. The most common information provided is health 
records, which are exchanged in all eight sites. Four schools receive 
special needs information about children; two send test results and 
progress reports. The information received by the kindergartens is 
used for such purposes as individualizing instruction, grouping, and 
special education referral or planning. 

In light of this, we were surprised by how many teachers said that 
they do not want information about the children prior to working 
with them. These teachers feel strongly about forming their own 
opinions of children and do not want to be influenced by records. 
Some or all teachers in seven of the eight sites do not review records 
received from preschools. Perhaps the type of information found in 
records, or a history of the misuse of information, leads kindergarten 
teachers to be wary of using such information. 
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In Seaview, the onsite preschool sends 3x5 cards to the 
kindergarten teacher listing the academic skills of each child, 
behavioral information, and any concerns about the child. From 
preschools outside the school, only health information is received. 
In Southside, 3x5 cards are also sent from the inhouse preschool, 
listing each child's writing level, math level, and teacher comment. 
Interest in this information sharing in both Seaview and Southside 
may be related to the fact that both principals are former early 
childhood teachers. Two other sites report that except for health 
information, no procedure exists for routinely transferring 
information, but that it can be obtained on specific children by 
special request. 



Shared Training 
and Staff 
Orientations 



The surveys asked about the extent to which staff from local prekindergarten 
programs participate in joint workshops with school staff on curriculum, child 
development issues, etc. Three-fourths of the schools report that less than 
25% of preschool staff participate in such activities, although high-poverty 
schools report higher participation levels than low- or moderate-poverty 
schools. The site visits show that more of this type of coordination is 
possible. 



Shared Training 



In the five sites with coordinated curricula, inservicc training is a 
shared activity. For example, in Seaview, preschool has been an 
integral part of the school for ten years and its teachers regularly 
attend inservice training with kindergarten through grade 3 teachers. 
In Southside and Pioneer Primary, preschool and kindergarten staff 
are trained together on the High/Scope curriculum. In Pioneer, 
prekindergarten staff are responsible for training; kindergarten staff 
in the model, but only the preschool staff in the schools are 
included. Although Head Stut programs also use the model, they 
are not involved in the joint training. 

In sites with no school-based preschool, there is little in the way of 
shared inservice training. In some cases, preschools and schools send 
their inservice flyers to each other, but few teachers take the 
opportunity to attend inservice activities at the other site, nor are 
they provided with the opportunity to participate. In Plainville, 
there is little onsite shared training, but the district uses state grant 
funds to pay for preschool and kindergarten teachers to attend state 
and regional meetings on developmentally appropriate curricula for 
early childhcxxi. 
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Staff 

Orientations 



Staff oriental' ins and visit' -ons, another mechanism for increased 
preschool-school (x>ordi» n, were examined in the site visits (but 
not the surveys). In i.. .- ;ases, it is the preschool staff who initiate 
this type of coord; lation. In Hillside, an informal orientation to the 
preschool program for new kindergarten teachers occurs inhouse. 
The Head Start teachers who want more communication with the 
kindergarten program have initiated visits to the kindergarten for 
their staff. They have also provided workshops and training about 
Head Start and have invited kindergarten teachers, though • ^ne has 
participated. 

In Plainville, prekindergarten staff initiate almost all transition 
activity of this sort. They are strongly committed to a developmental 
approach to educating young chiHren and see it as their role to 
educate the community about the principles so that teachers and 
parents accept and support their program. To that end, a fonnal 
orientation for teachers of grades K, 1, and 2 was held at the 
preschool in the fall. The staff member who is primarily responsible 
for the existence of the prekindergarten program in Plainville has 
visited the private kindergarten programs in town and the local 
home-based Head Start program, and has invited staff from these 
programs to the schoolbased prekindergarten program. 

In Pioneer, the community Head Start has initiated visits to 
kindergarten and has invited kindergarten staff to visit Head Start, 
although at the time of the site visit none had done so. No 
kindergarten staff have attended the Head Start orientation, and 
communication between programs is rare. The inhouse preschool 
program, by contrast, participates in frequent informal visitations and 
communication. 

Bear Valley's Head Start director is interested in orientation and 
classroom visitation but seems unclear about who should initiate such 
efforts. Both preschool and kindergarten staff in Bear Valley 
express a desire for more cross-orientation activities. 

Lakeside School's model involving an outside agency as coordinator 
for transition activities removes the responsibility for initiating 
transition activities from both the kindergarten and prekindergarten 
programs. The network has coordinated classroom visitations for 
staff and regular meetings to facilitate communication. All preschool 
teachers have visited kindergarten and all kindergarten teachers have 
visited preschools. There have been formal visitations with 
discussions afterwards coordinated by one of the outside 
organizations. 
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Welcoming Children and Parents 



Three school survey items asked about the extent and nature of pre- 
enrollment visits by children and parents. We learned more about these 
activities in the site visits since all programs we visited plan and implement 
activities for children and families as part of the transition between 
prekindergarten and elementary school. Activities vary in formality, ranging 
from annual, highly scripted meetings and procedures to informal word-of- 
mouth communication and visits to schools. 



School Visits The first survey item on this topic asked about the proportion of parents and 

and Orientations children making school visitations prior to kindergarten. Figure III-5 shows 

that this is a common activity, with 81% of schools reporting that at least half 
of incoming children and parents visit their ne'^r school before the school year 
begins. In contrast to what is seen with other transition activities, more visits 
are made in low-poverty schools (mean rating of 4.1) than in moderate- (3.6) 
or high-poverty (3.3) schools. Such visitations are also more common in small 
schools (3.9) than in medium (3.7) or large (3.6) schools. 



Fiffdn HIS: Extent to Which Parents Visit Their New School Prior to the 
Beginning of the School Year 
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In another part of the survey, respondents were asked to estimate the 
percentage (within certain ranges) of parents who make orientation visits to 
their child's future kindergarten class before school starts. Fifty-one percent 
of schools report that more than three-fourths of the parents of incoming 
children participate in such visits. Again, significantly greater participation is 
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reported by low-poverty schools than by either mcxierate- or high-poverty 
schools. 



To get an indication of how consistent or enduring parent pre-enrollment 
visitations might be, we asked school survey respondents to indicate the 
"formality of arrangements," using a 5-point scale. As seen in Figure III-6, 
the majority of schools appear to have formal or near-formal arrangements. 
(In fact, as noted at the beginning of this chapter, this item is the highest- 
rated transition activity that we asked about.) As with the other visitation 
items, low-poverty schools are more likely to have formal arrangements than 
either moderate- or high-poverty schools. 

Figure III-6: Formality ofAnanganents for School Visits by Parents of 
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Orienting 
Famines 



In the site visits, we saw a number of examples of schools providing 
for child and parent visits and orientations. Fonnal orientations tend 
to occur in the spring preceding the kindergarten year, although 
some sites have fall orientations. Seven of the eight sites hold 
orientations at the school for children and parents. Hillside has 
recently decided not to have a fonnal orientation, with the idea that 
it gives the wrong message to parents. Parents need to become fully 
involved in the program, said the principal, rather than to be invited 
in for a one-time meeting. 

The spring orientations take several forms. Bear Valley's takes the 
shape of a formal meeting for parents, with a videotape about the 
kindergarten program and presentations by the school nurse, 
principal, and district administrator. While parents participate in this 
meeting, children visit the kindergarten class. 

In some cases, the orientation meetings are held in conjunction with 
pre-entry screening or (in the case of the magnet school in 
Southside) with a recruitment fair. Four sites include screening or 
assessment activities in their orientation. In Bear Valley, incoming 
kindergartners attend a health fair which -ncorporates pre-entry 
screening, in addition to the spring orientation. 

One site (Plainville), rather than holding a formal meeting, sends a 
letter to children and a booklet to parents in the summer as a means 
of orienting children and parents to the expectations of kindergarten. 
Because most parents are familiar with the school, either through 
the prekindergarten program or through older children, neighbors 
and friends, a formal orientation is believed to be unnecessary. 



Orientit^ 
Children 



Some schools encourage school visits for children prior to entering 
kindergarten. In Pioneer, students visit the classroom individually 
during a regular class day, the aide shows them the room, and they 
watch the classroom activities. In Southside, the prekindergarten 
teacher brings tne children to the kindergarten class one day. At 
Pioneer all classes make a visit to the next higher grade during the 
May "transition month." In .lillside, parents are invited to come in 
with children and visit the classroom on an informal basis. 

Anotb^'r way of orienting children to kindergarten is to introduce 
• lually into the school setting. Two sites (Seaview and 
• ohase children into kindergarten during the first week of 

Seaview, children come for only half a day during the first 
> of school. In Westside, children start gradually in the fall, 
anu parents stay in the classroom with their children during the first 
week. 
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and 

Responsibilities 



A school survey item (C18) asked about the extent to which schools inform 
parents of entering kindergarten children about their rights and 
responsibilities in the public school system. Again, a 5-point scale indicated 
how formal or extensive this process is. The school responses are shown in 
Figure III-7. Almost all schools have some procedure for providing this 
information to parents. Responses did not differ by school poverty level, but 
ratings were higher in large and medium-size schools than in small schools. 



Fiatre 111-7: Extent to Which Schoois Have Procedures for Informing 
Incorning Parents of Their Rigfits and Responsibilides 
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Parent 

Involvement in 
Transition 



School"; also report a high degree of involvement of parents in classroom 
activities that are aimed at smoothing children's transition into public school. 
As Figure ni-8 shows, the majority of schools say that they support and 
encourage parents to be involved in such classroom activities. Low-poverty 
schools report the highest degree of support and encouragement, with 
moderate-poverty schools the lowest. 



Figure UI-8: Extent to Which Schools Support and Encourage the 

Involvement of Parents in Classroom Activities Aimed at 
Smoothing Children's Transition into Public Schools 
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'The Local Educational Context 



Based on our survey data, experience of programs we visited, and the existing 
research base, we identified five aspects of the school or district context that 
are important to transition activities: policies, staff responsibilities, 
evaluation, funding, and business/community involvement. 



Dhlrict and 
School Policies 



In the national sample, only 13% of schools report having a formal written 
school policy related to continuity. In one of two items related to transition 
policies (see Appendix E), schools reported on the extent to which there is a 
policy. As Figure III-9 shows, at least a quarter of the schools offer no policy 
guidance, and most others have "informal" policies at best. The mean rating 
for all schools of 2.8 suggests the presence of "informal policies" as the norm. 
High-poverty schools, howcer, have higher ratings (3.0) than low-poverty 
(2.85) or moderate-poverty (2.7) schools. 



Fi^ in-9: Extent to Which Schools Have Policies Specifying Transition 
Activities 
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On the other policj--, elevant item, 60% of schools say that transition activities 
are not aimed at any particular group of students. Of the 40% of schools 
that do target their transition activities toward a particular group, two-thirds 
are most concerned with transitions for handicapped children. One-third 
target activities toward children from low-income families, and one-third 
toward limited-English proficient children. 
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Some of the schools in our site visit sample indicated that they had 
transition policies, but without exception, when the policies were 
examined, we found they did not refer directly to continuity. 
Instead, they dealt with issues such as kindergarten eligibility or 
e6^ lished certain preschool or kindergarten program guidelines. 
Eve ii a number of policies within schools and districts affect 
continuity in one way or another. Policies on standardized 
achievement testing, for example, were cited in three schools as 
having an influence on early childhood programs and provide one 
tug in the tension surrounding continuity in some sites. 

A districtwide resolution on child development provides a climate of 
encouragement for Southside's early childhood magnet school. 
Policies discouraging retention in kindergarten at two sites affect 
continuity for children at those schools. District policies on 
curriculum that apply to both preschool and kindergarten (as in 
Hillside) also affect continuity. 



Staff According to the nationwide survey, kindergarten teachers are responsible for 

Responsibilities transition activities in 36% of the ^hools, while only 24% of the schools cite 

building administrators and 18% cite district administrators as having this 

responsibility. 



The staff person considered responsible for transition activities 
differs considerably across the eight sites. In three sites it is the 
principal of the school, in two sites a district administrator, in one 
site an assistant principal, in another the administrative assistant for 
the preschool. In the site that follows the network strategy, the 
person responsible for transition activities is a coordinator funded by 
and located at an outside organization. When we asked specifically 
about one aspect of transition - initiating coordination between 
kindergarten and preschools - we found that in three schools, the 
kindergarten teachers are responsible; in two schools, the principals 
are. 



The higher percentage for administrators in the site visit schools is probably 
due the difference between the overall national sample and the schools 
that were chosen for indepth study: in the national sample, most of the 
schools emphasize orientation activities, which might easily be coordinated by 
kindergarten teachers. On the other hand, the more extensive activities 
undertaken by the site visit schools lend themselves to being coordinated by 
an administrator with broader authority. 
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Evaluation ,\ccording to the school survey respondents, 45% of schools have evaluated 

various outcomes of their transition activities. The evaluations that have 
been done address a variety of topics: teacher satisfaction with transition 
activities, parent satisfaction, effects on children's academic and social 
performance, and parent participation in continuity activities. After exploring 
evaluation activities at the sites, we suspect that these evaluations are not 
true evaluations of the transition activities, per se. and are not particularly 
rigorous. Thus, this survey fmding should be interpreted cautiously. 



Several of the siie visit schools stated that they have conducted 
evaluations of their transition activities, but on closer inspection it 
was discovered that the evaluations were not of the transition 
activities per se but of funded programs, such as Chapter 1, or of 
teacher performance. In Hillside, a longitudinal study of the 
elementary school progress of children who came through the 
migrant preschool program was perceived locally as not simply an 
evaluation of the preschool program, but of transition (even though 
the study could not separate the effects of the two). 

In the evaluations that were conducted, schools collect their 
information from teachers (in two schools), from classroom 
observation (in two schools), and through the use of a test (in one 
school). These evaluations are conducted by the principal in three 
schools, though one of these three also said the vice principal and 
kindergarten teachers conduct evaluations, and one said the 
kindergarten teachers and the parents conduct evaluations. In 
Westside and Seaview, the evaluations are used to improve the 
continuity programs. In Plainville, they are used for teacher 
evaluations, staff development needs, and state reports. 



Funding Although 52% of schools report ''no special funds" for transition activities, 

almost half (48%) of the schools in the national sample report that funds 
support transition activities. Of these, the funding for 79% of the schools 
comes from the local school district. In 33% of the cases, some funding is 
provided by parent organizations; funding is provided by state departments of 
education in 26% and by federal agencies in 18% of the schools. 
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At most of the indepth sites, transiiion activities are supported at 
least in part by s^iae outside funding. Five programs use federal or 
state con^pensatory education funds, two of them for state-mandated 
preschool programs. Chapter 1 funds pay for kindergarten classroom 
aides in Lakeside; in Westside, Chapter 1 funds support staff 
development activities. State grant monies to the school in Plainville 
provide release time for teachers. The state funds an extended-day 
kindergarten in Bear Valley. At Hillside, the program is supported 
by Migrant Head Start and state funds. In Lakeside, the outside 
organization funds a coordinator for the network. 



Business/ Six percent of schools in the national sample receive funding from sources 

Commimity other than public agencies or private foundations; it is not known how much 

Ini^ement of that other funding might come from business partnerships or other 

community organizations* 



The school in Bear Valley relies on help from business and 
community partnerships to supplement resources available from 
local, state, and federal funds. Local corporations provide 
eyeglasses, clothing, money, and volunteers. A public health agency 
gives the time of a nurse-nractitioncr who spends one day a week at 
the school Local organizations provide volunteers, who provide 
child care so that parents can attend the weekly parent sessions, and 
small teddy bears to be given to students as special rewards for 
progress. One local high tech corporation has promised to hire five 
parents of Bear Valley students. The other seven sites do not 
appear to use business partnerships in the same way. 
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Continuity Beyond Kindergarten 



In addition to the transition between preschool and kindergarten, this study 
examined continuity in the grades beyond kindergarten. According to the 
school survey, 80% of U.S. schools have "planned activities...to help children 
with transitions through the grades beyond kindergarten." As noted in the 
vignettes, schools in the site visit sample have adopted a number of different 
transition activities to facilitate continuity beyond kindergarten. 



Types of According to the surveys, more than half of the districts (57%) have activities 

Articulation designed to help children with transitions through the grades beyond 

Beyond kindergarten. Size is a significant factor determining whether districts provide 

Kindergarten such continuity, with ; (75%) and medium-size districts (67%) being most 

likely to report such atiivities; only 45% of small districts report these 

activities. 



According to the school survey, a high percentage of schools (80%) report 
transition activities beyond kindergarten. Such activities are especially 
common in low-poverty schools (84%) and large schools (89%). 

Figure III-IO illustrates that, of the 80% of schools with transition activities 
beyond kindergarten, there is considerable variation in the types of 
articulation that are found. About nine out of ten of these schools (that is, 
about 72% of all schools) transmit student information through the grades 
and have coordinated curriculum and instructional strategies across the early 
elemehtary grades. The fact that there is a coordinated curriculum through 
the early grades, however, does not tell us anything about the nature or 
substance of that curriculum. 



It is much less common for schools to treat the early grades as a unified 
instructional block, as is recommended by the National Association of State 
Boards of Education (1988). We find 29% of the schools with articulation 
activities beyond kindergarten (or 23% of all schools) reporting that they 
have such a unified block. Again, we did not ask questions of sufficient 
depth to learn about the nature of these instructional units. 
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Figure III-IO: Types qfArtiaUadon in Schools De^ffied to Help Children 
with Transitions Thmugft the Grades Beyond Kinder^garten 
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The Seaview magnet school, with its preschool to sixth grade British 
Infant School model, offers a seamless transition for children 
throughout elementary school. Teachers work closely together and 
the philosophies and approaches are integrated through the grades. 
Similar situations exist in Westside and Southside except their 
coordinated curriculum runs only through grade 2. 

In Bear Valley, a whole language approach rather than a particular 
early childhood curriculum unifies grade<^ in the school. At the same 
time, commitment to success for children creates an atmosphere in 
which teachers work together across the grades as well as within 
grade levels to ensure continuity. In Plainville, children are grouped 
by ability from kindergarten on, a practice meant to facilitate 
continuity. In Hillside, a newly funded program will lower staff-child 
ratios, encourage heterogeneous grouping of children, and support 
greater parent involvement, all from kindergarten through the third 
grade. ^_ 

Breadth of An indication of the breadth of these activities in schools is sejn in the 

Articulation number of different activities (out of the five) checked by the school 

respondents. On average, schools report 3.5 activities. This "score" is 
significantly influenced by school poverty, with high-poverty schools reporting 
the fewest (3.2), moderate-poverty schools the most (3.7); low-poverty schools 
report an average of 3.5 different types of articulation through the grades 
beyond kindergarten. 
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Generally, the principal (in 40% of the schools) or a teacher (in 27% of the 
schools) is responsible for these articulation efforts. School poverty level 
significantly affects the locus of responsibility: in low-poverty schools, the 
principal is more likely to be responsible than a teacher (in 44% vs. 23% of 
the schools, respectively), v^hereas in high-poverty schools they are equally 
likely to have this responsibility (principals in 34% and a teacher in 35% of 
high-poverty schools). 



Parent j 

Involvement Parents are contributors to the continuity process both formally and 

Beyond informally. Their involvement beyond the preschool-kindergarten 

Kindergarten transition may contribute to greater continuity. In Plainville, the 

stable nature of the small community lends itself to frequent, 
ongoing contact between parents and school. Many of the parents 
interviewed attended Plainville School as children and know the 
school personnel as friends and neighbors. Parents are comfortable 
calling school personnel at home, talking with them at the grocery 
store, at church, or during recreational activities. The frequent, 
informal communication network strengthens the shared values of 
home and school. Parents at Hillside are very involved with their 
program at the preschool level, though less so in elementary school. 
One parent there found her own involvement so beneGcial to her 
family that she expressed a desire for a policy mandating parent 
involvement from preschool through high school. Parents in Seaview 
and Southside who choose the school for their children maintain 
high levels of involvement in the school despite the distance from 
home to the magnet school. 

Parents in sites with academically oriented kindergartens told us they 
are frustrated in that the active parental involvement they 
experienced with preschool is not evident in the elementary school. 
Parents who take an active stance and volunteer to spend time in 
the classroom overcome the barrier and become actively involved in 
education, but it is the parent who makes the effort. In the more 
developmental programs visited, it seems clear that parents perceive 
schools to be more welcoming and respectful. 



As we learned in Chapter 11, many schools approach the issue of continuity 
beyond kindergarten by creating special arrangements for children whose 
development does not match that of others in the class. Extra-year programs 
and retention are common solutions, but as we saw on our site visits, 
alternatives to those approaches are possible. 




What we learned during site visits about grade retention and extra- 
year classes seems to provide a different perspective on continuity 
through the grades. All sites claim to take the child where he or she 
is and modify the program accordingly. In kindergarten this 
philosophy is not always matched in practice, and the degree to 
which it holds beyond kindergarten varies considerably across sites. 
We did not collect data on retention policies beyond kindergarten, 
but several sites volunteered that children are now retained in first 
or second grade rather than being held back in kindergarten. Only 
Lakeside and Westside have clear school-wide policies against 
retention. Even schools with developmental curriculum blocks are 
supportive of retention for some children. Seaview utilizes multi-age 
grouping to accommodate children of varying developmental levels, 
but they do retain children, usually in first grade. 

Bear Valley has created a special modification of the first grade 
curriculum for children who may not be quite ready for regular first 
grade, as an alternative to a formal transition class. They too, retain 
more children in first grade than any other grade. Standards for 
acadeiaic readiness in f^rst grade and beyond are enforced in 
Plainville; retention in first or second grade is not uncommon and is 
supported by the administration. 

Pioneer has a formal transition class for children who are not ready 
for first grade. The class is designed for children who are not 
confident, not independent, and who need more adult help. Forty 
percent of kindergartners go into the transition classes; 75% of those 
children then go to grade 1. For most children at Pioneer, then, 
transition is a form of retention. 
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Summary 



Whether one takes the perspective of the site visits or of the national 
surveys, it must be concluded that preschool-to-kindergarten transition 
activities are not a high priority of our nation's schools. For example, only 
10% of schools report systematic communication between kindergarten 
teachers and all previous caregivers or teachers about incoming students; in 
32% of schools, all incoming children and their parents visit their new school 
prior to the start of kindergarten. 

The two key elements of transition are coordination/communication and 
parent involvement. The former happens more in high-poverty schools; the 
latter is more common in low-poverty schools. The fact that parental 
participation in transition activities is higher in low-poverty schools suggests 
that new and/or different strategies for reaching and involving low-income 
parents is necessary. There may be an opportunity for federal programs 
(more prevalent in high-poverty schools) to have an impact in this regard. 

Schools have established a number of mechanisms designed to link preschools 
and kiridergartens. Although there is much more that can be done to forge 
these links, limited efforts are underway in the areas of coordinating 
curricula, providing joint training for staffs from both levels, giving staffs from 
both levels opportunities to learn about each other, and general 
communication. Connections are most likely to occur through the sharing of 
information. Both the surveys and site visits show that schools are tiying a 
number of different strategies in order to share information between levels. 

We began the study thinking policies are important, because they are formal 
representations of the beliefs and intentions of staff. The finding that formal 
policies are so rare (only 13% of schools have them), and that transition 
activities are not common, supports their importance. The apparent lack of 
any systematic evaluations of the impact of transition activities is another sign 
of the policy vacuum. 

Even in the absence of guiding policies, however, schools do demonstrate 
some concern about their incoming kindergartners, primarily through 
acti"ities to "welcome" the incoming children and their parents. Orientations 
and visitations are common, but not particularly innovative; in fact, one might 
expect them to be universal. 

The emergence of programmatic efforts (in about 80% of schools) at 
promoting continuity beyond kindergarten is veiy encouraging, and should be 
the focus of future research. It is important to note the suggestion from 
some site-visit respondents that the kindergarten-to-first grade transition may 
be at least as critical in some schools as the preschool-kindergarten transition 
that is the focus of this study. 
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IV. INFLUENCES ON CONTINLITYAND TRANSITION ACTIVITIES 



Introduction 

Focus of Chapter III described the nature and frequency of schools' transition 

Chapter activities and provided illustrations from the site visits. We found thai 

poverty is strongly related to the extent of transition activities, with 
coordination and communication efforts being more common in high-poverty 
schools and parent involvement in transition being greater in low-poverty 
schools. In this chapter, we examine other influences on transition activities. 

As we indicated at the beginning of this report, the ultimate purpose of 
transition activities is to enhance the continuity of children's experience. The 
surveys provided extensive information on transition activities, but capturing 
the continuity experienced by children is more difficult. Through the 
observations and interviews conducted during site visits, we attempted to get 
closer to the experience of continuity. This chapter begins by reporting what 
we learned about factors influencing transition activities (primarily from the 
surveys, but also incorporating site visit data) and then moves to a discussion 
of what may be the key factors in determining the continuity experienced by 
children. 

We began the study with some assumptions about which factors might affect 
the extent to which schools implement transition activities and create 
continuity for children. These were then supplemented with our site visit 
experience. Through analysis of the interview and observation data, four 
broad categories of influence emerged: 

■ Structural influence. Although this primarily concerns the 
location of the preschool(s) vis a vis the kindergarten program, 
structural factors also include the ways in which preschool 
programs and the schools relate to each other organiz Monally as 
well as physically and describe the degree to which transition 
activities have become formalized or institutionalized. 

■ Curriculum* This inch Jes teacher and administrator views about 
developmentally appropriate practice, the developmeiital 
appropriateness of preschool and kindergarten programs, and the 
similarity of approaches at the two levels. 

■ Attitudes toward childri;ii and parents* As we reported in 
Chapter II, the attitudes of school personnel toward parents and 
children are critical to what we call school climate. Related to 
these attitudes are the role(s) that parents play in the schools and 
the nature of the leadership provided by the school administrators. 
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■ Level of poverty. As illuminated in the survey results (Chapter 
III), poverty is a powerful force in shaping school practices that 
ease or exacerbate transition difficulties for children. Because this 
has already been described in Chapter III, the influence of poverty 
is not a major focus of this chapter. Furthermore, all schools 
participating in the site visits serve high proportions of children 
from low-income families, so our indcpth data do not inform this 
discussion. 



KjifiU^tts of A number of findings of this chapter must be viewed as tentative and less 
Findrngt clear-cut than those of Chapters II and IIL We are most confident in 

reporting that three general aspects of schools consistently relate to the 
extent of transition activities in schools. 

■ Schools show more coordination and communication with 
preschools when district or school persons have assigned 
responsibilities for coordinating the activities, the preschool is 
located in the school, there are more positive attitudes toward 
children and parents, and kindergartens rate higher on both 
developmental and academic practices. 

■ Schools are more likely to involve parents in transition activities 
when there are more positive attitudes toward children and 
parents, there are more parent involvement opportunities in 
general, and kindergarten is more developmental. Schools that 
involve parents more in transition also have fewer children placed 
in transition classes, fewer children with difficulty adjusting to 
kindergarten, a district or school person responsible for the 
transition activities, and they are smaller, lower-poverty level 
schools. 

■ Preschool staff are more likely to be involved in transition 
activities when the school houses a preschool program. However, 
examination of structural arrangements at the indepth sites clearly 
shows that having the preschool in the school can lead to more 
transition activity, but physical proximity is no guarantee of either 
coordination or conlinuity. 

Transition activities, and the continuity of experience that children may gain 
from them,, are related in complex ways to the characteristics of schools we 
have studied. The most systematic and generalizable information on 
transition activities comes from the school survey, but we have greater insight 
into how these activities actually occur from the site visits. Everything we 
have learned about continuity for children has come from the site visits. To 
provide a framework for understanding the various findings, this chapter 
begins with a detailed presentation of the structural arrangements found at 
the eight sites. The discussion shows how these structural arrangements are 
related to the particular transition activities and strategies for achieving 
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continuity and lays the groundwork for later discussions of survey and site 
visit findings. The next section of the chapter reports on regression analyses 
of school survey items, which suggest specific variables measured in the 
survey that relate to the extent to which schools have implemented transition 
activities. The remainder of the chapter focuses on continuity. In the 
summary, the factors that appear to influence both transition and continuity 
are presented. 
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Structural Arrangements, Transition Activities, and Approaches to Continuity 



We saw five different st- uctural arrangements in the eight sites. In each case, 
we observed strategies intended to ensure continuity and success of children 
coming into kindergarten. In three of the arrangements, all children come 
from preschools located outside of the school; in other cases, there are 
preschool classrooms in the same building with kindergarten and elementary 
grades. These different configurations do not encompass all possible 
structures but illustrate several contexts in which programs are defining and 
implementing transition, and provide information on the nature of transition 
activities. 



TheEarfy 
Childhood UnU 



School 



Developmental 
Preschool 


Developmental 
Kindergarten 


Developmental 
Grade 1 


Developmental 
Grade 2 



Two of the schools (Seaview Magnet and Southside Early Childhood School) 
create continuity for children with an early childhood unit that includes the 
preschool program as an integral part. (At Seaview, the coordinated 
curriculum even extends through grade 6). For children attending these 
schools, there is very little discontinuity from preschool through grade 2. 
Formal transition activities are less evident in these schools than in schools 
with philosophical or pedagogical discontinuity. Practices that enhance 
continuity have become institutionalized within these early childhood units to 
the degree that they are not even regarded as transition activities. Teachers 
work together on curriculum committees, and parent involvement is high 
throughout the school. In one of the schools, classrooms employ multiage 
grouping, and children are moved between grades when they are ready rather 
than waiting until the end of the year. 

Continuity at Seaview Magnet School stems from the school's child-centered 
approach, including its use of multi-age classrooms. Both the principal and 
the teaching staff implement the approach and help parents gain an 
understanding of developmentally appropriate learning. The school's whole- 
child, developmental ideology is further reinforced through staff development 
workshops and selective hiring practices that seek out teachers who fit the 
school's model. 

Southside School was designed as an early childhood center. The approach 
to continuity for children participating in the magnet program is base4 upon a 
child :entereri approach to education and the adoption of a coordinated 
language-based curriculum, as well as selective teacher hiring practices aimed 
at building a cohesive staff that share the same developmental perspective. A 
preschool program integral to the early childhood unit and strong parent 
involvement throughout the school are also critical. 
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In both schools, a strong commitment to the principles of early childhood 
education drives the approach to continuity. The principals of both schools 
had been early childhood teachers prior to becoming principals. The 
Southside school contains preschool through second grade only, making it a 
regional early childhood center within the district. The major transition point 
for children attending Southside Ls not between preschool and kindergarten, 
but between second and third grade. Children at Seaview Magnet School 
attend developmental programs through grade 6, and their major transition 
point comes at their entry into grade 7. 

The experience of these schools suggests a possible disadvantage to this 
configuration. In both schools, few or no transition activities are geared 
toward creating continuity for the children who attend preschools other than 
the inhouse preschool; all the energies are focused within the early childhood 
unit. Tlie degree of institutionalization of transition activities and the relative 
continuity for children moving from the inhouse preschool to kindergarten 
may actually obscure awareness of the need for discrete transition activities 
for those children entering kindergarten from other preschool programs or 
from home. 



The Partial 
Early ChUdhood 
UnU 



School 







Developmental 
Preschool 


Developmental 
Kindergarten 




Academic 
Grade 1 


Academic 
Grade 2 







In one school (Pioneer Primary), a developmentally appropriate program has 
been mandated for children in both preschool and kindergarten, so that 
continuity is ensured between those two grades. First grade, on the other 
hand, is academically oriented, and some discontinuity exists for children 
moving from kindergarten to first grade. There is considerable tension 
between the developmental and academic programs. ITie major transition for 
children in such programs then is not between preschool and kindergarten 
but between kindergarten and grade 1. 

A state-supported preschool program employing the High/Scope model is 
instrumental in the approach to continuity adopted by the staff at Pioneer. 
Strongly supported by the principal, the preschool's influence contributed to 
changes in kindergarten. Community preschools, too, employ the High/Scope 
curriculum, and so children, regardless of where they attend preschool, 
experience curricular continuity when they enter kindergarten. Kindergarten 
retention is practiced as a way of ensuring children's readiness. 

Despite the shared curricular approach, formal orientation visits for children 
and parents arc planned annually. Activities involving teachers are less 
Formal. In the inhouse preschool, interaction between preschool and 
kindergarten teachers is informal and frequent. Head Start and other 
preschool teachers, however, have infrequent contact with kindergarten 
teachers. 
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Children are tested and must achieve a minimum score in order to move to 
grade L Children who have completed kindergarten but do not meet the 
grade 1 standards are either retained in kindergarten or placed in a transition 
class. 



In-School 
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Developmental 
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School 
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Academic 


AcadeiTiic and 
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Grsdc 2 


Developmental 
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Both Hillside and Plainville have state or federally funded preschools located 
in the schools but not integrated with the rest of the school either 
philosophically or pedagogically. In both schools, staff are striving to make 
traditionally academic kindergartens more developmentally appropriate. 
Kindergarten teachers reported feeling pressure from Hrst grade teachers to 
prepare the children academically while, at the same time, they are attracted 
to the philosophy and approach used in the preschool. The result is a 
kindergarten program that is neither developmental nor academic but a 
mixture of both. The impetus for transition activities in both cases is coming 
from the preschool staff rather than from the kindergarten or the school 
administration. 

Hillside bases its approach to continuity on three inter-related components: 
(1) a preschool program with strong parent involvement; (2) a developmental 
kindergarten for children deemed not ^cady for the more academic 
kindergarten; and (3) use of the same language-based curriculum in preschool 
and kindergarten. 

Concern with continuity between preschool and kindergarten began in 
Plainville when the school received a state grant for a preschool program for 
at-risk children. Conceptualization of continuity is heavily reliant on the 
presence of the preschool program in the school and the vision and 
leadership of the administrative assistant to promote developmentally 
appropriate practice in the school. 

In both programs, the transition activities are mostly informal between 
preschool and kindergarten teachers. The prekindergarten programs have 
made more overtures to the kindergartens than have kindergartens to the 
preschools. Hillside holds a formal orientation in the spring for incoming 
kindergarten children and parents while such activities are informal in 
Plainville. 
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This approach appears in two schools (Bear Valley and Westside), and is 
response to a situation in which there is no preschool in the public school. 
The objective is to meet the needs of children coming in to kindergarten so 
that any sense of discontinuity is overcome and children arc able to 
experience success in kindergarten, but the focus of activities (the 
"intervention") is only at the kindergarten level. 

Schools adopting this strategy view the kindergarten program as more than 
education an attempt is made to meet the needs of the whole child. 
Rather than working with the preschools to bridge a gap, the school ta^es on 
the responsibility for easing the transition into kindergarten by eliminating 
barriers to children's success within the kindergarten program and in other 
areas where the school has more direct control. While there is little or no 
coordination between preschools and kindergartens in these schools, there is 
considerable coordination with community social service agencies and with 
families once children are in kindergarten. Transition activities, including a 
health fair in Bear Valley and orientation for parents and children in both 
schools, focus on parents as a vehicle for transition rather than on preschools. 

Continuity at Westside focuses upon providing a developmentally appropriate 
program for children from the time they enter kindergarten and providing 
family support through collaboration with community social service agencies. 
There are strong support services for teachers and parents. 

At Bear Valley School, continuity is a product of the holistic approach taken 
by the school. The principal and teachers work together, within the context 
of a developmental, child-centered educational climate, to ensure that all the 
needs of children are addressed. The school views health, food, decent 
clothing, safety, and support for parents as necessary to the academic success 
of children, and it attempts to provide all of these support services in addition 
to its regular program. 

In both cases seen in this study, the feeder preschools and kindergartens 
share somewhat similar educational values. Continuity therefore exists for 
children moving from one program to another. However, the continuity is 
based on chance and may not continue if individual teachers or administrators 
change, unless a more formal linkage is established. 
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Network 



This strategy was developed in Lakeside in response to a perceived need for 
greater continuity between preschools and a kindergarten that are not located 
in the same building and that are based on very different philosophies of 
early childhood education. There is one small preschool program in the 
building which, unlike the community preschools, is academic in nature. 
Designed to serve children who miss the age cut-off for kindergarten, the 
program only operates in years when there are sufficient children. 

The preschool philosophy is family-centered and developmental in nature 
while the kindergarten is very academic. Until the formation of the Network, 
there was very little communication or coordination among the programs. 

The networking occurs through an "at-risk committee" consisting of public 
school administrators and teachers, preschool administrators and teachers, 
and representatives from two local organizations. This group met throughout 
the year to build a network bridging the gap between the programs and 
forging bonds of communication between them Tb^. network is funded and 
coordinated by an outside agency. The commit' las planned and 
implemented several transition activities incli; irc joint classroom visitations 
between preschool and kindergarten teacher: screening and registration at 
the preschools, and ongoing opportunities for teachers to learn about each 
other's programs. 

The major transition point for children moving from preschool to 
kindergarten in Lakeside is indeed the preschool to kindergarten tr isition. 
Teachers from preschool and kindergarten have very different ideas about 
appropriate education for young children and also about the goals of 
transition activities. Kindergarten teachers wanted to meet in order to 
educate preschool teachers in ways to get children ready academically for 
kindergarten while preschool personnel and the coordinators viewed the 
network as a possible avenue to make the kindergarteas more responsive to 
the developmental needs of children. 
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This program has only been in operation for a year and it is yet to be 
determined how effective the network's efforts are. We included this site in 
our study because it rep^'csents a strategy that schools can adopt or adapt 
when the philosophical and pedagogical gap between preschool and 
kindergarten is wide and when preschools and kindergartens do not share 
physical space. 

The discussion of these five structural configurations shows that the physical 
location of the preschools with respect to the elementary school can 
influence the nature and extent of transition activities, but just as strongly 
demonstrates that physical proximity by no means guarantees that there will 
be more coordination or better continuity. In two cases where preschools are 
separate, schools provide developmentally appropriate kindergartens (rather 
than coordinated transition activities) as their way of enhancing continuity. 
(More is said later in this chapter about the role of curriculum in continuity 
for children.) In the third case with separate preschools, a committee 
established a network to improve communication and coordination. In the 
five cases with preschools in the school, a variety of transition mechanisms 
are in place, but curricular continuity is highly varied. Two sites have a 
coordinated curriculum that extends from preschool through at least second 
grade, one has preschool-kindergarten continuity but no kindergarten-grade 1 
continuity, and two do not achieve high preschool-kindergarten continuity 
because the programs are funded and administered through different auspices 
even though located together physically. 

Finally, we have seen that transition activities develop as a means of 
promoting continuity and may vary depending on how continuity is defined. 
Our site visit experience suggests three major factors that distinguish 
approaches to continuity: 

■ decisions about the value of promoting continuity; 

■ the timing of intervention (e.g., between preschool and 
kindergarten, between kindergarten and first grade, the point at 
which children leave elementary school); and 

■ the best strategies for promoting continuity (e.g., parent 
involvement, collaboration and communication with preschools, 
coordinated curricula, housing preschools in schools, providing 
developmentally appropriate kindergartens, developing extra-year 
programs, retaining children, or coordinating with community 
agencies to provide family support). 
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Summary of 

Structural 

Arrangements 



Regression Analysis of Survey Data 



As we saw in Chapter III, the transition activities occurring in schools are of 
two basic types: those activities involving coordination and communication 
between preschool and kindergarten teachers, and those activities involving 
parents in specific transition activities. In order to better understand the 
influences on each type of transition activity, we conducted stepwise 
regression analysed to see which variables would best predict each aspect of 
transition. The following variables were entered as predictors (school survey 
item numbers are in parentheses): 

■ School enrollment (Al) 

■ Percentage of students eligible for free/reduced price lunch (A3) 

■ Percentage of children retained in kindergarten (B2) 

■ Percentage of children placed in transition classes (B3) 

a Number of p?.rent involvement activities provided by the school 
(Bll) 

■ Number of areas in which parents directly participate in school 
operations and policy (B12) 

■ Degree of developmental practices in kindergarten (B13, factor 1) 

■ Degree of academic practices in kindergarten (B13, factor 2) 

■ School climate - general (C32-42, factor 1) 

■ Perceived difficulty children have adjusting to kindergarten (sum of 
Cl-li) 

■ Whether there is someone at the school responsible for 
coordinating transition activities (C23) 

■ Whether there is someone at the district responsible for 
coordinating transition activities (C24) 

■ Presence of a preschool program in the school (D box) 

All of these variables have been described in Chapters II and III and can be 
found in the school and district surveys in Appendices D and E. These 
variables were entered into separate stepwise regression analyses with the two 
transition factors. 



Predictors of 
Coordination 
and 

Communication 



The equation predicting the coordination/communication factor contains 
seven predictor variables accounting for 19% of the variance. No single 
predictor accounted for a large proportion of the variance, but the variables 
that account for the greatest share of the variance in this model relate to 
three of the areas of influence identified at the beginning of the chapter: 

■ structural intluences (presence of a district or school person 
responsible for coordinating transition activities, location of 
preschool); 



■ attitudes toward children and parents (school climate factor 1 and 
extent of parent participation in school policies and operations); 



and 
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■ curriculum (developmental and academic approaches in 
kindergarten). 



Ptrdictors of Nine statistically significant predictors emerged from the regression of the 

Parent second transition factor, parent involvement in transition. In this case, all 

Involvement in Tour areas of influence discussed at the beginning of this chapter are 

Thinsition represented among the predictor variables: 



■ attitudes toward children and parents (school climate factor 1, 
parent involvement opportunities); 

■ curriculum (developmental appropriateness of kindergarten, assign 
ment of children to transition classes, and difficulty children have 
adjusting to kindergarten); 

■ structural influences (presence of a district or school person 
responsible for coordinating transition activities and school 
enrollment or size); and 



■ school poverty level (percent eligible for free/reduced price lunch). 

The most important predictor of parent involvement in transition if the 
school climate factor that seems to reflect the school's attitudes toward 
parents and children. The schools' provisiori of parent involvement 
opportunities is consistent with this, as is a developmental curriculum focus 
and the perception that children have less difficulty adjusting to kindergarten. 
Three structural variables are among *he predictors, again confirming the 
importance of having staff assigned responsibility for the transition activities. 

If we relied solely on the survey data, we would regard aspects of a schrxDl 
program, including structure and curriculum, as only somewhat important 
because the relationships revealed by the regression analyses are not 
particularly strong. However, site visit findings are entirely consistent with 
the survey data and suggest that these aspects are important and worthy of 
attention. 
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Structural Influences on School Transition Activities 



We noted in Chapter III that, overall, transition activities are not occurring 
widely. Only about one-fifth (21%) of responding districts claim a "wide 
range" of activities, while almost one third (31%) of districts report no 
organized transition activities at all. When transition activities do occur, 
however, we are interested in understanding what may account for their 
nature and frequency. The following sections present evidence both from the 
surveys and from the site visits that structural factors, such as the location of 
preschools and the organizational relations between kindergarten and 
prekindergarten programs, influence school transition activities. 



Effects of 
Presence of 
Preschool on 
Communication 
and 

Cooniination 



The school survey provided evidence that when a preschool program is 
located in the school, communication and coordination are more apt to occur. 
A number of important differences were found between schools with and 
without preschool programs. The extent to which schools implement certain 
transition activities differs significantly as a function of whether or not the 
school has a preschool program. (See pp. E-12 to E-14 in Appendix E, or 
Figures IIM to III-9 in Chapter III for the specifics on the rating scales 
used.) 

Figure IV-1 shows the four transition activities on which there is a significant 
difference. All four of the activities (sharing records between programs, 
kindergarten and prekindergarten teachers communicating about incoming 
students, teachers communicating about curriculum, and planned articulation 
between the preschool and kindergarten curricula) are more likely to occur 
when the preschool is in the school. Although the differences in these 
ratings are not large, the consistent pattern suggests an important influence 
of location. 
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Figure IV-1: Impact of Presence of Preschool on Communication and 
Coordination Activities 

Mean Rating 




Sharing Records Communication Communication Coordinated 

Ueiween Programs About Students About Curricula Curricula 



With Schools 
Prekindergarten Prekindergartcn 



Our interviews at the eight sites revealed that the extent of 
communication between preschool and kindergarten staff is a 
function of several factors, one of which is the presence of a 
preschool program. School personnel in sites without preschool 
programs in the schools do not communicate regularly with preschool 
programs. In Westside, while coordinated curricula and frequent 
communication characterize the program between kindergarten and 
grade 3, these are not as evident between preschool and 
kindergarten. The principal in Bear Valley finds it difficult to 
communicate with the out-of-school preschools, but makes the effort. 
She would prefer to have a preschool program in her building. 

In Seaview, Southside, and Pioneer (with preschools in the building 
and also a coordinated curriculum), there is considerable 
communication and coordination between preschool and 
kindergartners within the school, but virtually none with other 
prekindergarten programs. In some places (e.g.. Hillside, where the 
in-schooi preschool and kindergarten fall under different funding and 
leadership auspices), the communication could be improved even 
within the school boundaries, and occurs only rarely with the 
separately administered Head Start program. 
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Influence of 
Location on 
Preschool Staff 
Participation in 
TmnsHion 
AcOvUies 



Anothvir benefit of having the preschool in the schoci is greater involvement 
of preschool staff in such activities as joint workshops with school staff, 
sharing information with school staff about individual children, helping 
children with the adjustment to kindergarten, and talking with children and 
parents to help prepare them for the transition into kindergarten. This is 
shown in Figure IV-2, based on school survey respondents' reports of 
preschool staff participation in transition activities. Figure IV-2 shows that in 
every area asked about there is greater participation by preschool staff when 
the preschool is in the school (rating of 1 indicates 0-25% participation, 2 
indicates 26-50% participation, 3 indicates 51-75%). 



Figure IV-1- Extent to Which Preschool Staff ParddpaSe in Four Transition 
Activities as a Function of Location 
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Our site visit experience corroborates this national finding, while at 
the same time suggesting that other factors can be important, too. In 
Southside, Seaview, and Pioneer (with preschools and kindergartens 
located in the same buildings), all teachers, regardless of grade level 
taught, participate in the same inservice workshops and school 
committee meetings. Sharing information, helping children adjust, 
and preparing children for kindergarten occur informally and are now 
institutionalized. (In fact, teachers and administrators at these sites 
do not view these activities as discrete transition activities but, rather, 
"the ways things are done.") The same linkage, however, did not 
extend to preschool programs outside the school. We also saw an 
example, however, of a sizeable preschool program in the elementary 
school where the impetus for joint workshops comes from the 
preschool staff, and transition activities for sharing information and 
preparing children for kindergarten are more likely to be formalized 
events than informal exchanges among colleagues. In this case 
(Hillside), the preschool and kindergarten programs are under 
different administration and are separately funded. In the two 
schools without preschools or any formal transition activities 
(Westside and Bear Valley), initiation is also at the preschool level: 
attempts at joint training or collaborative activities geared toward 
facilitating children's transition to kindergarten are primarily initiated 
by the preschools with little participation of kindergarten staff. 
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Influences on Continuity 



Measuring We have made an effort to examine the continuity experienced by children, 

Continuity as well as the transition activities provided by the schools as they strive to 

create that continuity. This section adds this dimension to the discussion, 

based primarily on site visit data. 

In Chapter I we defined continuity in terms of the experience of children but 
noted that we do not have a direct measure of it in this study. In an effort to 
create an overall index of continuity, we constructed a simple rating item for 
our site visitors to complete following their week of interviews and 
observations: 

To what extent do children at this site experience continuity 
as they go from preschool to kindergarten? 

Site-visit teams answered this question for their sites us .g a five-point scale 
(from "very little" to "a great deal"). In the process of reviewing these ratings, 
the significance of location as the critical structural variable became 
immediately apparent. Site visitors found it impossible to give a single global 
rating that describes children's continuity experience at the school. For 
example, site visitors from one site said, "The rating would be 5 for children 
who attend preschool at the early childhood magnet school; 1 for others." 
The response for another site was, "5 for the children from Head Start; 3 for 
others." 

Although having the preschool in the school may be critical for continuity, 
there are so many ways of achieving continuity that the role of location is 
very difficult to ascertain. Before discussing the importance of location, we 
describe the varied ways each of the indepth sites conceptualizes continuity. 



Importance of 
Location for 
Continuity 



In spite of the apparent importance of location, if the reader refers back to 
the structural arrangements presented in the previous section, it is apparent 
that location per se does not create continuity. It may be easier for programs 
to ensure curricular continuity when programs are in proximity and 
coordinated by an instructional leader, but factors other than location also 
contribute to continuity. 
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Schools having preschools in the elementary schools are not 
necessarily able to provide better continuity for most incoming 
kindergarten children. Even schools that seem to provide effective 
continuity within their own boundaries (Seaview, Southside, Hillside) 
almost completely ignore the potential need for continuity for 
children who come from other programs. Our site visitors' ratings 
suggest that the best continuity for children from an external 
preschool occurs in Bear Valley, a school that does cot have 
preschool in the elementary school building. Both the local Head 
Start and elementary school have independently developed 
developmental programs thai c highly responsive to the needs of 
children and families. Continuity can exist, then, without 
coordination and communication, particularly when curriculum and 
parent involvement approaches are congruent One might question, 
however, whether such continuity would continue over time if the 
leadership in either program were to change. 

Some of the reasons given by site visitors for the ratings are also 
interesting for our understanding of influences on continuity. In 
Hillside, continuity for children from the nearby Head Start operated 
by another agency is fairly high, but only because there happen to be 
classrooms that are relatively developmentally appropriate in both 
Head Start and kindergarten; there is no conscious coordination to 
produce this. In Pioneer Primary School, curriculum is again 
important, with the High/Scope curriculum seen as primarily 
responsible for the continuity that does exist for children attending 
preschool in the building. 



Global The eariier analysis of continuity makes it clear that a single rating of the 

Continuity degree of continuity experienced by all entering kindergartners is not very 

meaningful. But perhaps it is possible to characterize what the school is 
doing. Site visitors while on site had rated various potential influences on 
continuity using a **site visitor rating scale/ This scale consisted of a large 
number of dimensions related to preschool and kindergarten programming 
and to provisions for continuity. Five of the items indicate how well 
continuity is being implemented in a global sense and emphasize a different 
dimension than we have discussed so far: 

How committed are preschool teachers to continuity? 
How committed are kindergarten teachers to continuity? 
How committed are district administrators to continuity? 
How committed is the principal to continuity? 
How institutionalized is continuity? 
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The average ratings across the five items for each site (1 = low, 3 = 
high) group the sites into three categories: 

■ High Seaview, Pioneer 

■ Medium - Plainville, Bear Valley, Southside 

■ Low Hillside, Westside, Lakeside 

It is interesting to note that Bear Valley, with no preschool program 
in the school, is in the same category with PlainviUe and Southside 
that have school-based preschools, further supporting the findings 
with respect to location of preschook. 



Influence of Many writers have noted the importance of the preschool and kindergarten 

Cimicuhun curricula for the continuity experience of children (e.g., Kagan, 1990). As 

noted in Chapter II, we obtained a self-report assessment of the nature of 
the kindergarten curriculum through the school survey. During the site visits, 
however, we conducted half-day observations in most of the kindergarten 
classrooms in the schools visited and in many of the preschool programs that 
feed into those kindergartens. We used the Early Childhood Environment 
Rating Scale or ECERS (Harms & Clifford, 1980) at both levels, using an 
adaptation for kindergarten created by the ECERS developers for a North 
Carolina Study (Bryant, Clifford, & Peisner, 1989). The ECERS contains 37 
items that rate various aspects of classroom routines, furnishings, language 
and reasoning experience, motor and creative activities, and social 
development using 7-point rating scales. For this analysis we simply averaged 
all items to obtain a single score for each classroom. It is common in the 
literature to describe the average ECERS score as an indicator of the 
classroom's developmental appropriateness, where a score of 5 is considered 
"good." 



We found considerable between- and within-site variation in 
classroom scores, but for the purpose of characterizing the curricular 
continuity experienced by the children in each site, we aggregated all 
the preschool classes to compare with the average of all kindergarten 
classes a^ the school. In general, preschool classrooms score higher 
on developmental appropriateness than the kindergarten classrooms, 
but this is not true at all sites. In Seaview and Plainville, for 
example, the preschool ratings are almost two scale points higher 
than the kindergarten, whereas in Westside, the kindergarten is 
somewhat more developmentally appropriate than the preschool from 
which the children come. Figure W-3 displays the relationship 
between preschool and kindergarten ECERS scores in a way that 
shows the developmental appropriateness of the preschool classes, 
the developmental appropriateness of the kindergartens, and the 
similarity or consistency between the two. 
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FigunIV-3: 
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The further to the right a site is in Figure IV-3, the more 
developmentally appropriate its preschool classes are; the higher the 
site on the vertical axis, the more developmentally appropriate its 
kindergarten(s). The closer to the diagonal a site is, the greater the 
consistency in preschool-kindergarten approaches. Southside and 
Lakeside have identical preschool ECERS ratings but different (and 
lower) kindergarten ratings; Southside shows a higher degree of 
curricular continuity. Southside and Hillside schools are the same 
distance from the diagonal, suggesting that they share the same 
degree of consistency between the program approaches in preschool 
and kindergarten, yet Southside shows a much higher degree of 
overall developmental appropriateness. 

We find virtually no relationship between curricular continuity 
(Figure IV-3) and our site visitors' global ratings described earlier. 
For example, although Pioneer appears high in global continuity and 
also shows high curricular consistency, Seaview is high on global 
continuity but very low (relative to other sites) in curricular 
con'.inuity. Clearly, commitment to continuity is not always sufficient 
to create curricular continuity for all children. A single teacher not 
fully committed to the school's pailosophy, or the conditions of one 
inadequately supplied classroom, can alter the average curricular 
continuity for a school. 

Focusing only on curricular consistency (although ECERS ratings do 
coastitute a broad definition of curriculum), we see that children at 
Pioneer and Bear Valley experience the greatest continuity even 
though their preschool experience is generally not as developmentally 
appropriate as that in several other schools. It is interesting to 
speculate as to whether the discontinuity found in Westside and 
Hillside (both about the same distance from the diagonal) is 
experienced differently by children because in Westside 
developmental appropriateness improves going from preschool into 
kindergarten while in Hillside the ratings decline. As one of the 
teachers we interviewed said, "continuity means having a 
developmentally appropriate program." 



Is 

Developmental 
Af^prvpriaieness 
in Kindergarten 
a Substitute for 
CaUinuity? 



Up to this point our analyses have been aimed at understanding influences on 
the continuity experienced by children (or the efforts of schools to create 
continuity). It seems reasonable to go the next step and ask what the best 
experience for children would be if schools and preschools were unable to 
create curricular continuity. The emphasis on developmentally appropriate 
practice in recent years (e.g., Bredekamp, 1987; National Association of 
Elementary School Principals, 1990) suggests a solution: schools 
implementing developmentally appropriate kindergartens are providing a 
better experience for children, regardless of the children's prekindergarten 
experience. Thus, we might speculate that when preschool and kindergarten 
approaches are not continuous (as in Westside and Hillside mentioned 
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above), the Westside children are better off because their kindergarten is 
more developmental. On the basis of this argument, it would be important to 
understand factors associated with developmental appropriateness in 
kindergarten. 

We know from the analysis in Chapter II that children are somewhat more 
likely to have a developmentally appropriate kindergarten experience if they 
attend a low-poverty school, i.e., one in which children of low income families 
constitute 25% or less of the school enrollment. Thus, children are more 
likely to have a positive transition into lower-poverty schools. 

To investigate other predictors of the nature of the kindergarten program, we 
entered rune variables into stepwise regressions predicting the two program 
factors - developmental and academic. Three variables, accounting for 13% 
of the variance, produced the best model predicting the developmental factor. 
Kindergartens tend to be more developmental when (a) schools provide more 
parent involvement activities, (b) classes have lower staff/child ratios (fewer 
children per adult), and (c) schools do not routinely test kindergarten 
children. 

Four variables best predicted the academic factor, indicating that 
kindergartens are more academic when (a) they serve higher proportions of 
low-income children, (b) the schools provide fewer parent involvement 
opportunities, (c) smaller percentages of children are placed in transition 
classes, and (d) the schools routinely test kindergarten children. 



School Climate In both of the regression analyses described earlier, the first school climate 

factor appears as one of the predictors of transition activities. In designing 
the survey we focused on that aspect of climate that deals with school staffs 
perceptions of their students and parents. Although the relation between 
climate and transition activities is not strong, climate is the strongest predictor 
of parent involvement in transition. Wc: also found that there are differences 
in school climate depending on whether a prekindergarten program is located 
in the school. If it is, schools show more favoral ratings on the climate 
factor that reflects greater appreciation of the value of early childhood 
education. These schools also exhibit higher expectations for the 
achievement of low-income children. 

We turn now to our site visit experience to see whether there is any evidence 
that the attitudes of school staff toward parents influence the continuity 
experienced by children. First, we present evidence related to school 
leadership (since the leaders set the tone and attitudes for other staff) and 
then specifically examine staff attitudes toward parents and corresponding 
parent attitudes toward school. 

Leadership If the survey analyses provide only weak evidence of a relationship between 

Influences overall school climate and school transition activities, there is substantial 

evidence from the site visits on how leadership can influence continuity. 
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Leadership appears to be important in the schools we visited because it 
determines the nature and philosophy of the curriculum and creates 
coordinated teains of supportive staff, i.e,, the context for school climate. 



At Seaview Magnet School, which received the highest global 
continuity rating, the school superintendent has focused on early 
childhood education in his long-range planning; he is interested in 
expanding the program to other schools. The district curriculum 
director has a strong knowledge of early childhood research. The 
principal is a former idndtrgarten teacher who is committed to a 
strong early childhood program that includes both the preschool and 
kindergarten levels. At the site of Pioneer Primary School, 
leadership and curriculum are intertwined. The superintendent 
mandated the HighyScope program at both preschool and 
kindergarten, and is strongly supported by the principal in this 
approach. In both Seaview and Pioneer, administrators at both the 
district and school level have taken a personal interest in defining 
continuity at the school and have assumed direct responsibility for 
implementing the vision. 

Plainville also has district and school level support for extending 
developmentally appropriate practice into kindergarten and first 
grade as a rather direct result of becoming one of the few schools in 
thtir part of the state with a state-supported preschool, one 
mandating a developmental approach. Both the superintendent and 
principal have attended state-level training sessions, have become 
active in the regional Association for the Education of Young 
Children, and have worked together with the administrative assistant 
responsible for the new program in developing a plan to educate 
kindergarten and primary teachers, as well as parents, in the value of 
developmental education for young children. 

The Bear Valley School principal provides strong leadership for her 
teachers and believes in the NAEYC guideline*. She provides staff 
with extra services and constant support, and has convinced the 
central administration to target Bear Valley School for extra services 
for at-risk children. As one teacher said, "We are fortunate that we 
have a principal who has gotten services for our kids." This 
leadership and commitment may have led to the relatively high rating 
on global commitment to continuity, even though there is no 
preschool in the building. The Souths ae principal has an early 
childhood background, provides extensive inservice training for 
teachers, and has received the full support of the district 
superintendent for his program. The principal, with district support, 
was instrumental in developing the plan for the early childhood 
center, one built upon a coordinated preschool to grade 2 curriculum 
with a strong emphasis on parent invohrement. The district has 
provided support, but leadership is at the school level. Strong school- 
based leadership also exists in Westside where the assistant principal, 
with an early childhood background, works with teachers, parents and 
social services to create continuity for children from the time they 
enter kindergarten. 
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Leadership at Hilkide is shared between a district-level director for 
the Migrant Head Start and the elementary school principal. While 
the programs are located in the same building, it is the migrant 
director who holds the vision of what continuity should look like in 
Hillside and works with her staff in developing transition activities to 
implement such continuity. The principal is supportive of the migrant 
program but does not assume any of the responsibility himself, nor 
does he initiate any iransition activities. In contrast to the other sites 
where at least the school administrator plays an active role in 
promoting continuity, the Lakeside School administration had a role 
in establishing the steering committee that comprises the network, 
but is otherwise not seen (by teachers) as strong or supportive. 



Attitudes Toward Parents, like children, experience a transition in their roles and expectations 
Fannts when their children go from preschool to kindergarten, a transition that when 

effectively facilitated strengthens the school program and benefits children, 
parents, and schools. As noted earlier, the provision of parent involvement 
activities by the schools is one of the better predictors of school transition 
efforts. Parent involvement, while recognized as important, however, is not 
always regarded as a mechanism of continuity and integrated into a plan of 
transition activities designed to promote continuity. 



Sites vaiy in whether they see parents as active contributors to the 
educational process or « additional "students" in need of specific 
skills before they can help their children. Westside, Seaview, and 
Bear Valley all rely heavily on parents as partners in educating 
children. An array of training opportunities, support services, and 
open communication exists in these schools. Comments about 
parents include: 

■ "Many do not have a lot of education but are kctiiiy aware of 
the importance of education. They're not articulate at 
meetings but willing to spend time in school." 

■ "Parents are the core, school is pplemental. Parents who 
can't read are our strongest supporters." 
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In sites ^vhere parent involvement is defined more narrowly in terms 
of volunteering in class and where few parents participate, as in 
Lakeside, attitudes toward parents reflect a more passive role: They 
really don't know what kids can do. Most parents go along with the 
program we suggest." 

All of the sites visited have large numbers of low-income families 
among their school population, and many of these families are^ 
considered by teachers and school personnel as "hard to reach." 
Because of the high poverty levels, the problems associated with 
disadvantaged children and their families are not unfamiliar to 
teachers and administrators. Factors that are viewed as barriers to 
effective parent involvement for this population are not alike, 
however. Some of the barriers are seen as problems within the 
parents themselves while others are viewed as situational or 
environmental factors. Illiteracy oi' lack of skills was viewed as a 
barrier by staff in Pioneer and Southside. A related factor, parents' 
negative feelings about school resulting from their own negative 
school experiences, was cited by teachers in Plainville and Bear 
Valley as a problem. 

Family dysfunction is said to contribute to parents being hard to 
reach in half of our sites, with addiction problems seen as particularly 
critical in two communities. Three schools find problems related to 
abuse and neglect a barrier to working with parents effectively. The 
nature of transition activities developed by schools to aid parents in 
becoming more involved in their children's education will stem, in 
part, from staffs perceptions of parents as being capable of being 
partners with the schools. Schools such as Bear Valley recognize the 
barriers many low-income parents face when working with schools but 
persist in providing skill training and support for parents to develop 
the confidence necessary to become active partners. 

For example, providing fi:ee lunch and childcare for parents attending 
parenting classes and volunteering in class is viewed as a means of 
building partnerships. In other schools where parents are viewed by 
at least some staff as lacking the skills to help their children, the 
school's role becomes one of instructor rather than partner, and 
parents report feeling unwelcomed by kindergarten staff. 
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Many parents from low-income homes have developed roles 
supportive of the school through their involvement with the 
preschool programs their children attended, llirough home visits, 
parent education opportunities, volunteering in class, becoming 
involved in policy and advocacy activities, etc., many parents have 
become enculturated in partnership roles with schools. Schools with 
similar approaches to parent involvement can then build upon what 
began in preschool. For parents whose children have not participated 
in such preschools or were not engaged actively by the preschools, 
schools face a different set of challenges. If schools persist in only 
offering a narrow set of options for parents to become involved, 
those who do not participate may be regarded by school personnel as 
difficult parents.*" For those schools who recognize the need to 
provide basic services in the way many quality preschools do, even the 
**hard to reach** parents can become partners. In Bear Valley, where 
many of the parents of kindergarten children have their first 
experience (as parents) with formal education when children enter 
kindergarten, schools take an active role in coordinating with social 
services and providing family support. 



In conclusion, it is difHcult to discern a clear association between school 
personnel attitudes toward parents and the quality of continuity experienced 
by children. We can say, however, that there is considerable variation in how 
parents are viewed by school staff and that this undoubtedly affects the 
experiences that children and parents have as they begin their public school 
experience. The leadership shown by school and district administrators may 
be related to these attitudes. 
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Summary: Influences on Continuity and Thmsition 



Although the highlights at the beginning of this chapter suggest that a 
number of important factors in schools are associated with greater degrees of 
emphasis on transition activities and continuity, taken as a whole the data 
from surveys and site visits show considerable ambiguity. For example, 
location of the preschool is important, but it doesn't guarantee continuity; 
location in the school is, however, generally associated with more transition 
activities and the involvement of preschool staff in those activities. In some 
cases where schools operate in the same building wilh the kindergartens, 
there is close coordination of curriculum, parent involvement, and other 
activities that contribute to continuity; in other cases, proximity seems to 
breed complacency and the assumption that special efforts are unnecessary. 
It may be that it is not so important whether there is a preschool in the 
school but what proportion of entering kindergartners come from that 
preschool. 

Although we have learned about characteristics and activities of schools that 
are associated with the degree to which schools use transition activities, what 
is ultimately important is the continuity experienced by children. We have 
learned much less about that, but have some ideas from site visits. As a way 
of reviewing the complexity of the relations between continuity and 
curriculum, leadership, attitudes toward parents, and location. Table IV- 1 
summarizes the situation at each site on these factors. Each of the major 
influences displayed in Table IV- 1 is discussed below. 

Developmental Developmental appropriateness is an important concept. Curricular 
Appropriateness continuity can, by definition, constitute the critical basis of continuity for 

children. In some cases, great effort has been shown by both preschool and 
school staffs to create coordinated, continuous curricula; in other schools, 
children experience a consistent curricular approach simply because they 
happen to have attended a preschool program whose approach is congruent 
with the kindergarten's. In the absence of continuity, we propose that 
providing developmentally appropriate kindergartens is a way for schools to 
enhance the early schooling experience of children, regardless of their 
prekindergarten experience. The survey data suggest that currently, schools 
with developmentally appropriate kindergartens are those serving primarily 
higher-income children, providing more parent involvement opportunities, 
having lower (better) stafiychild ratios, and those doing less routine testing of 
kindergarten children. 



The degree of commitment to transition varies across sites. In all schools, the 
principal is influential in promoting continuity as deflned by the school. In 
the two sites with highest scores for global continuity, district administrators 
actively support the approach to continuity at the school level. In one of 
these schools it was the superintendent who mandated use of the coordinated 
curriculum between preschool and kindergarten, and in the other school, the 
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Leadership and 
CommitmerU to 
Transition 



Table IV-1: Influences on Contimuty 



dcnool 


Global 
Continuity 

(Site Visitor 
Rating Scale) 


Cunrkular 
Continuity 

(ECERS) 


Kin<ki^rtcn 
Devclopniental 
Appropriateness 

(ECERS) 


Leadenihlp 

(Interviews, Survey) 


AtUtudM 
Taward 
Pamenls 

(Interviews, Survey) 


%of 1 

From 1 
Inacbool 
Preacbool 

(Survey) 


Seaview 


High 


Low 


Low 


School superintendent focuses on early childhood in 
long-range planning and in replicating Seaview model 
in other schools. 

District curriculum director has strong early 
childhood knowledge. 


Heavy reliance on parents as partners in 
education of children. 


98% 


Pioneer Valley 


High 


High 


High 


Superintendent mandated same developmentally 
appropriate curriculum at prekindergarten and 
kindergarten. 

Strong support of principal. 


Low parent literacy and geographical distance 
from school seen as barrien. Higher parent 
involvement at prekindergarten (staff makes home 
visits) than in kindergarten. 


50% 


Plainvillc 


Medium 


Low 


Low 


Superintendent and principal recently shifted focus 
from academic to developmental kindergarten, based 
on developmental prek program funded by state. 


Some parents seen as having negative feelings 
about school. Informal communication between 
parents and staff occur in the community. 


63% 


Bear Valley 


Medium 


High 


High 


Principal is strong leader, believes in NAEYC 
guidelines. 


Support services are provided to assist parents in 
becoDiing active partner! vnth schools. 


0% 


Sou(hsi(^e 


Medium 


Medium 


High 


Principal has early childhood background. 
Principal provides extensive inservicc training. 
Principal has full support of superintendent. 


Low parent literacy seen as barrier. Despite 
policies (cj., mandatory parent involvement at 
preschool), parents viewed as not having time to 
be invoWed. Parent coordinator on staff to help 
parents become more involved. 


48% 


Hillside 


Low 


Medium 


Low 


School pnncipal supportive but not involved. 


Suff see their role as giving parents tools to 
become supportive of school. "They don't know 
how to help.** 


47% 


Westside 


Low 


Medium 


Medium 


Asst. Principal provides strong teacher support for 
developmental kindergarten, and services for families 
coordinated with social services. 


rxcavj reliance un parenis as partners in 
education of children. 


0% 


Lakeside 


Low 


Low 


Medium 


School principal had role in establishing network, but 
not ongoing support. 


Most parents go along with programs suggested 
for them. 


24% 
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superintendent holds up the school with the prekindergarten-grade 6 block as 
a model for other schools to replicate. In contrast, in the two schools where 
the school principal has had little input in conceptualizing continuity at the 
school or in implementing the transition activities designed to promote it, 
global continuity ratings are low. The survey data show a strong influence of 
leadership on the existence of higher-order transition activities designed to 
promote continuity. Schools where a district or school person has designated 
responsibilities for transition are the schools in which coordination and 
communication with preschoois are likely to occur. 



Attitude Towards 
Parents 



Survey findings do not specifically address how attitudes toward parents affect 
children's experience of continuity. Assuming that transition activities can 
promote continuity, attitudes towards parents (as measured by our school 
climate factor) do indeed influence the extent to which schools initiate 
transition activities. We also know that poverty level is related to attitudes 
toward parents, with high-poverty schools having a lower score on this climate 
measure. No clear pattern emerged from the site visits on how attitudes 
toward parents affect continuity, but we assume that working with parents at 
the time of their children's transition may ease the transition for the children. 
The two schools without preschoois take the most active role in preparing 
parents to work with schools, seeing this focus as central to their approach to 
continuity while also being integrated with community support services. 
When schools provide services such as free lunch and childcare for younger 
children, parents in need of training can participate. Parents involved with 
the two magnet schools know from the beginning that a high level of parent 
involvement is expected. To overcome low parental literacy and lack of 
transportation, one school provides a home-sciiool coordinator to work with 
parents and the other provides bus tokens for parents to use in coming to 
school. In the rural schools, geographical distance from school presents a 
barrier to parental participation. Staff in these schools make home visits, 
particularly at the preschool level, in order to build rapport with families. In 
the migrant program, parents of preschool children are trained to be 
advocates for their children when they enter kindergarten. Parents are 
viewed as wanting to help but needing the appropriate tools to do so. Only 
in one of the schools are parents viewed as passive supporters of the existing 
programs. 



Percent of 

Children 

Efitering 

Kindergarten 

From Inschool 

Preschool 



The impact of location and the associated transition activities on children's 
experience of continuity may depend more on the percentage of children 
entering kindergarten from the inhoise preschool than on either the 
existence of a preschool or coordinated activities of staff. If a small 
percentage of children experience high continuity through the focus of the 
school's coordination efforts while most children experience discontinuity with 
litt' effort to ease their transition, the exclusive school focus on coordinating 
preschool (in school) and kindergarten may actually widen the gap between 
children coming from the school and those from home or community 
programs. 
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CHAPTER V: CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



Conclusions About Transition and Continuity 
Conclusions About the Public Schoob in Which These 

Transition Activities Occur 
Implications for Policy and Practice 
Recommendations for Further Research 
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K CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



In the first part of this chapter we present our conclusions from the transition 
study, summarizing the major findings about the prevalence of transition 
activities in U.S. schools and the characteristics of schools that relate to the 
extent of transition and continuity. The second part summarizes what has 
been learned about the kindergarten and prekindergarten experience of 
children in these schools. In the third part of the chapter we derive 
implications that these findings have for public policy and educational 
practice. The chapter concludes with recommendations for further research. 



Conclusions About Transition and Continuity 



Prevalence of After assessing the extent of a variety of transition activities, we must 
Transition conclude that transition activities are not commonplace in our nation's 

Activities schools. Twenty-one percent of districts report a "wide range" of transition 

activities, and schools rarely practice more than a few of the many possible 
transition activities. For example, 10% of schools report systematic 
communication between kindergarten teachers and all previous caregivers or 
teachers about the entering kindergarten children; 12% of schools have 
kindergarten curricula designed to build on the preschool program; and 47% 
of schools have a formal program for school visitations by parents. 

Thi^ relatively low emphasis on transition may relate to the belief of school 
personnel that most children do not have much difficulty adjusting to 
kindergarten. Where problems do occur, however, adjusting to the academic 
demands of kindergarten is seen as the area of greatest difficulty, and more 
children are seen as having adjustment problems if they are entering high- 
poverty schools. 

Transition activities have achieved the status of formal policy in only 13% of 
the schools. While written policies are only a beginning, their presence may 
indicate the value school leaders place on transition. Schools are also not 
very likely to evaluate their transition activities. 

Transition activities fall into two distinct categories -- those that involve 
coordination or communication between school and preschool levels and 
those that in one way or another include parents as participants. The former 
are in many ways more difficult to implement and are less common. We find 
only limited efforts underway in the following areas: 

■ coordinating prekindergarten and kindergarten curricula; 
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■ establishing communication between staffs at both levels, either 
about the entering students or about their respective instructional 
programs; and 

■ providing joint training for staffs from both levels. 

The easier-to-implement activities (those that generally involve parents in 
some way) occur more widely. They include such efforts as: 

■ welcoming incoming children and their parents with special 
orientations and visitations (81% of schools report that at least 
half of incoming children and parents visit their new school before 
the school year begins); 

■ informing parents of entering students about their rights and 
responsibilities in the school; and 

■ involving parents in classroom activities to facilitate a smooth 
transition. 

Characteristics of Three characteristics of schools were explored: the presence of a 
Schools Associated prekindergarten program in the school, the poverty level of the families 
With the Extent of served by the school, and the size oi the school. 
Transition 

Activities The presence of a prekindergarten program within the school building (e.g., a 

state preschool, local day care program. Head Start, or special education 
program) makes a difference in how prevalent various transition activities are. 
When there is a prekindergarten program in the school, we find a greater 
degree of: 

■ transfer of records from the prekindergarten program to 
kindergarten; 

■ communication between kindergarten and prekindergarten 
teachers about students; 

■ communication between teachers at the two levels about 
curriculum issues; 

■ coordination of the two instructional programs; and 

■ participation of prekindergarten program staff in transition 
activities such as joint workshops, sharing information, assisting 
children with adjustment problems, and preparing individual 
children and parents for the transition. 

The type of transition activity relates to the proportion of children from low- 
income families in the school: 



■ There are more transition activities involving coordination and 
communication between preschool and school levels in high- 
poverty schools. 

■ There are more transition activities that involve parents in low- 
poverty schools. 

It may be that high-poverty schools, in spite of their many challenges, have 
resources through Chapter 1, state funds for at-risk children, or other 
programs that facilitate this coordination and communication. These schools 
also have more children from Head Stari programs, which may have initiated 
transition activities. 

Although the size of the school is not a consistent factor, the size of the 
district is, with 84% of large, compared with 60% of small, districts having at 
least some transition activities. 



There are a number of conditions in the schools that are associated with 
greater transition efforts and the resultant continuity: (a) administrative 
support and leadership, (b) a school climate that includes positive attitudes 
toward children and parents, (c) structural connections between 
prekindergarten and kindergarten programs, and (d) the general poverty level 
of the families whose children ar-r. enrolled in the school. 

a. Administrative support and leadership: Schools have more 
coordination and communication with preschools when school 
staff are assigned the responsibility for the transition activities. In 
the site visits, we observed that a district or school administrator 
has greater influence over schoolwide transition activities than do 
individual teachers. 

b. School climate: There is more coordination and communication 
between levels when school personnel exhibit more positive 
attitudes toward children and parents. 

c. Structural arrangements: Overall there is little coordination and 
communication. However, having a preschool program located in 
the school increases the chances that there will be some 
coordination and communication between levels and more 
involvement of preschool staff in transition activities. At the same 
tirr.e, our site visits demonstrated that the presence of a preschool 
program in the school is no guarantee of greater transition efforts 
or continuity. 

d. Poverty level of the school: Higher levels of coordination and 
comn; inication between prekindergarten and kindergarten exist in 
high-pjverty schools. This provides the potential for creating 
greater continuity for children. 




Conditions that 
Relate to 
Continuity for 
Children 



Conclusions About the Public Schools in Which 
These Transition Activities Occur 



Typical 

Prekindergarten 
Ej^rience 



It is estimated that 40% of children entering public school have some 
lype of formal program experience in the year preceding kindergarten. 
Prekindergartens are located in about 27% of the schools. Most school- 
based preldndergartens allow all age-eligible children to attend, although 
federal and state-supported programs often have additional enrollment 
criteria such as family income, performance on some sort of screening test, or 
a handicapping condition of the child, and 83% of the 4-year-olds in public 
school-based prekindergartens are in Chapter 1, Head Start, special 
education, or state or locally funded programs. Day care programs are least 
likely to have entry criteria other than age. 

Over two-thirds of the school-based preschool programs assess children with 
standardized tests, screening, or readiness instruments. Most of these 
programs provide a variety of parent involvement opportunities. 



Difficulties 
Adjusting to 
Kindergarten 



School personnel believe that most children do not have much difficulty 
adjusting to kindergarten, but, where problems occur, adjusting to the 
academic demands of kindergarten is seen as the area of greatest difficulty. 
More children are seen as having adjustment problems if they are entering 
high-poverty schools. 



The Nature of 
Public School 
IQndergarten 
Programs 



The "typical" kindergarten program in our public schools is a half-day 
program that enrolls 69 children, with a staff-child ratio of 1:16. Fifty-eight 
percent of the children are in half-day programs, 37% are in full-day, and 5% 
are in classes meeting less frequently. Children in 82% of the schools are 
routinely tested with standardized tests, screening, or readiness instruments 
for such purposes as individualizing instruction, determining program 
eligibility, referring to special education, and making placement decisions 
(retention, transition class). 

More than half the schools (61%) retain children in kindergarten (although, 
on average, these schools retain only 5.3% of the children enrolled in 
kindergarten). About 23% of schools have transition classes which provide 
an extra year of schooling after kindergarten. Schools with transition classes 
assign 13% of their kindergartners to them as an alternative to first-grade 
placement. In total, 72% of public schools either retain children in 
kindergarten, place them in transitional classes, or do both. 

i\lthough the average kindergarten classroom describes itself as 
developmental, it blends academic strategies, such as worksheets, basal 
readers, and large-group instruction, with developmental approaches such as 
learning centers, small-group projects and the involvement of children in 
establishing rules. In general, allowing children to select their own learning 
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activities a hallmark of developmen tally appropriate practice -- is reported 
as less likely to occur than any of the other developmental strategies. 

Almost all schools provide opportunities for parent involvement at the 
kindergarten level. The most common opportunities are classroom 
volunteering (offered in 78% of the schools), learning activities for parents to 
do with their children at home (56% of schools), and parent education 
workshops (37%). Parents have fewer opportunities to be involved in school 
policies and operations; about one-third of schools have parents directly 
participating in netting school goals, long-range school planning, or parent 
involvement policies. Less than 15% of the schools have kindergarten 
parents who help set policies on kindergarten retention, select their child's 
teacher, or choose the school their child will attend. 

Several characteristics of public school kindergarten programs are associated 
with the poverty level of the school, including length of day, staff-child ratio, 
parent education and parent involvement, developmental appropriateness, 
retention practices, assessment practices, and reliance on extra-year programs. 
In fact, the influence of poverty level is so dramatic that one cannot begin to 
think about the continuity experiences in schools without taking it into 
account. 

Among the many distinguishing characteristics of high-poverty schools are the 
prevalence of school based, federally- or state-funded preschools, unique 
patterns of parent education (e.g., programs that include home visits, 
involvement in certain school policies), greater use of academic instructional 
practices, more assessment of p eschool children, and more use of transition 
classes and kindergarten retention. High-poverty schools also report more 
full-day kindergartens, more problems on the part of children adjusting to 
school, and less positive attitudes toward parents and children than do 
moderate- or low-poverty schools. 

School size is also related to important features of kindergartens, with small 
schools being mor^; likely to have an academic focus and a favorable 
staff/child ratio. SmuW schools are less likely to have school-based 
prekindergariens, opente full-day kindergartens, assess entering children, or 
foster parent in"olvement. Small schools are also less likely to use transition 
classes and retention, but if they do, they retain more or place more children 
in transition classes. 



Implications for Policy and Practice 




Based on information collected in the study, we draw three major 
implications for early childhood program policies and practices. 

There is no single way to implement transition activities that will be 
appropriate for all schools. Our sui-veys and site visits show considerable 
variation in the types of transition activities implemented by public schools as 



well as a wide range of factors that influence the extent to which they occur. 
We also know that children entering public school kindergartens have diverse 
prior experiences, vary greatly in the extent of their difficulty adjusting to 
kindergarten, and in fact enter very different kinds of kindergarten programs. 
In some schools most of the kindergartners will come from a school-based 
preschool, whereas in other schools most children will have their 
prekindergarten experience in other settings. Furthermore, schools differ in 
the resources (space, staff, funding) that can be marshalled to aid transition 
efforts. These findings suggest that there can be no single recipe for creating 
continuity, but chat different transition activities will be appropriate in 
different circumstances. This report has described a number of approaches to 
implementing transitions that may be useful for schools and preschools to 
consider. 

Schools serving higher proportions of students from low-income families 
may need to exert special efforts to create preschool-kindergarten 
continuity. We found that, in a number of ways, high-poverty schools are 
implementing important transition activities: they are more likely, for 
example, to implement those activities that involve preschool-kindergarten 
coordination and communication (e.g., kindergarten-preschool teacher 
communication about children, and transfer of records from preschool to 
kindergarten). Although this provides the potential for creating greater 
continuity for children, as suggested above, there are other features of the 
high-poverty schools that lead us to expect that their transition activities will 
require greater effort: Incoming children are judged to have greater difficulty 
adjusting to kindergarten, and entering kindergartners are less likely to have 
been enrolled in a prekindergarten program (preschool, day care, etc.). 
High-poverty schools have a greater academic focus in kindergarten, and they 
are more likely to create an extra year through kindergarten retention or 
placement of children in transition classes. Furthermore, transition activities 
that involve parents are less common in high-poverty schools. Thus, new 
strategies for reaching low-income parents may be necessary. 

School staff need a clearer understanding of developmentally appropriate 
practice. Most schools consider their kindergarten programs to be 
"developmental," yet they rate themselves relatively low on some of the key 
classroom activities that early childhood educators deHne as developmental 
practice. Research on children's learning, as well as the recommendations of 
a number of national organizations, suggests the importance of 
developmentally appropriate practice and discourages grade retention and 
extra-year programs for young children. The National Governors' 
Association's strategies for achieving the national education goals include 
developmentally appropriate preschool programs and age-appropriate 
expectations and activities in kindergarten. If school administrators and 
teachers believe they have already adopted a developmental orientation, they 
are less likely to see the need to change, yet their self-reports suggest that 
there is a considerable gap between classroom practice and the strategies 
needed for achieving quality kindergartens. 
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Recommendations for Further Research 



This study is just a beginning, providing a profile of public school 
kindergartens and transition activities through which schools attempt to 
smooth children's transition into kindergarten. Much remains to be learned. 
We need to learn more about the full range and diversity of children's 
program experience prior to kindergarten. Another U.S. Department of 
Education study has recently provided national data on the variety of 
programs serving preschool children in this country (Kisker, Hofferth, 
Phillips, & Farquhar, 1991), but beyond that, we need to know more about 
the patterns of articulation for individual children as they move from home 
and preschool to kindergarten. Efforts of prekindergarten programs to 
enhance the transition experience for children should also be studied. 

Most importantlty, we need to study the impact of this transition on children. 
In particular, research is needed on how discontinuity between preschool and 
kindergarten affects young children's development and school success, and 
what the differential effects of various approaches to transition and continuity 
are. Finally, if it is true, as suggested by some of our observations, that the 
transition from kindergarten to first grade is critical for children's school 
success, the nature and impact of that transition should be investigated. 
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APPENDIX A: SELECTED LITERATURE REVIEW: RESEARCH 

RELEVANT TO THE STUDY OF TRANSmON 



There has been little research on the transition between preschool and 
elementary school. There has been extensive research, however, on a 
multitude of programs for disadvantaged children -- preschool education, 
compensatory education, home-based approaches, day care, parent and family 
education. Head Start, Follow Through, bilingual education, migrant 
education, and so forth. Not all findings are congruent, but many studies find 
at least short-term effects and there is accumulating evidence of long-term 
benefits from some efforts, such as comprehensive, intensive preschool 
programs for disadvantaged children. 

In defining program elements to study in relation to the transition into 
kindergarten, we have relied on experience from a number of areas: (a) 
research on effective preschool programs, (b) research on effective 
elementary school programs, (c) evidence about the elements of quality 
programs at both the elementary and preschool levels, and (d) experience 
from the few existing systematic efforts to create and study preschool- 
kindergarten transition. 

Tlie review is divided into three parts; the first summarizes selected national, 
and state-level initiatives to systematically create and study preschool- 
kindergarten transition; the second part summarizes selected local projects; 
and the third briefly reviews issues related to school readiness, specifically 
schools' use of retention and extra-year programs. 



National and State Initiatives 
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In the early 1960's, a number of preschool intervention programs began and 
were beginning to report their successes. These included such programs as 
the Perry Preschool Project (Weikart, et al., 1%7); the Children's Center in 
Syracuse, New York (Caldwell & Richmond, 1968); and Susan Gray's (1967) 
Early Training Project. These were shortly followed by Head Start in 1965, 
which has now been providing comprehensive programming for over 25 years. 

Although a number of studies have shown a "drop off in the immediate 
cognitive gains found for children participating in Head Start or other 
preschool programs (e.g., McKey, et al., 1985), a few other studies now show 
long-term benefits (Ramey & Campbell, 1987; Weikart, 1989). Furthermore, 
the benefits demonstrated by these programs are extensive. They include 
immediate gains in performance on norm-referenced tests of "IQ" and some 
social behavior ratings; intermediate-range improvements in performance on 
standardized achievement tests in reading and mathematics, decreased 
percentages of children "held back" or retained in grade, and lessened 
chances of being assigned to special education classes. A limited number of 
longitudinal studies have also documented long-range reductions in crime and 
delinquency, decreased welfare dependency, increased employment and 
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earnings, and decreased teenage pregnancy rates. For a number of these 
benefits, economists have calculated dollar values, thereby adding the cost- 
benefit of the programs to the individual and social benefits listed: "Early 
intervention for disadvantaged children can yield an economic return that 
makes it a good investment relative to other uses of society's resources" 
(Barnett & Escobar, 1987, p. 407). 

Follow Throu^ Soon after Head Start began, educators and child development experts raised 

concerns about retaining the hoped-for benefits. In 1967, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (OEO) launched Follow Through, a K-3 school-based 
program designed to build upon the gains made by ch Idren in Head Start. 
Although focused on alternative educational models to enhance the 
educational achievement of economically disadvantaged children. Follow 
Through was never large by Head Start standards (Hodges, et al., 1980). 

Even though "transition" was never an explicit element. Follow Through 
model sponsors developed articulated curricula that spanned the years from 
preschool through third grade and emphasized parent involvement, 
(congruent with Head Start's) through the elementary grades. As a result. 
Follow Through offered children and parents some continuity as they made 
the preschool-school transition. In all of the national evaluation studies, 
however, little attention was paid to transition (Haney, 1977; Stebbins, et al., 
1977). 

Project One of the demonstration programs supported by the Office of Child 

Developmental Development (now the Administration for Children, Youth and Families -- 
Continuity ACYF) included Head Start's first attempt to work directly with the public 

schools for the purpose of improving the transition of children and families 
from Head Start to school - Project Developmental Continuity (PDC). 
From 1974 to 1979, funds went to 15 demonstration PDC programs for 
collaboration with one or more public .schools in order to "assure continuity 
of experiences for children from preschool through the early primary years..." 
and "to develop models for developmental continuity that can be 
implemented on a wide scale in Head Start and other child development 
programs and school systems" (Lxjve, Granville, & Smith, 1978, p. 1). 

Project Developmental Continuity established collaborative working 
relationships between Head Start programs and public schools. An early 
evaluation report described the two types of continuity that were of concern: 

■ "A child should not have to have his or her personal nature 
and needs rediscovered each year as he or she moves from 
one grade to the next.... 

■ In the context of school structure, continuity implies coopera- 
tive pursuit of common goals, and this involves articulation of 
philosophies and methods in all the various areas of school 
enterprise" (Love, Granville, & Smith, 1978, p. 2). 
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Two "models" of continuity were instituted, one installing a new 
administrative structure in communities where Head Start and the public 
schools operated under separate auspices, and the other creating an "early 
childhood school" where Head Start programs were already operating in 
elementary school buildings. In both cases, "a qualitatively different program 
[was] expected to emerge as a result of the Head Start-elementary school 
cooperation" (Love, et al., 1978, p. 2). Program guidelines published by the 
national Head Start office provided a framework for implementation by 
setting forth requirement r administrative coordination, educational 
curricula, pre- and inserv. ; training, developmental support services, parent 
involvement, services for handicapped children, and bilingual-bicultural and 
multicultural education. 

Implementation of PDC was difficult, and none of the ten sites ihat remained 
through 1979 attained consistently high levels of PDC model implementation. 
Where implementation levels were highest, local comparison schools and 
Head Start programs began doing a lot of the same things, thus maldng it 
difficult for the evaluation to find significant outcomes favoring PDC 
participants. (In some sites during the early elementary years, PDC children 
showed more positive learning attitudes or styles than comparison children 
[Bond, 1982].) The PDC evaluation is the only study we know of that has 
looked at the links between transition programs and school achievement. 



ACYF's 

Transition 

Initiative 



In the spring of 1986, ACYF began its "National Initiative on Transition from 
Preschool to Elementary School." This initiative led to guidelines and 
recommendations for early childhood educators at both the preschool and 
kindergarten levels. Four elements are seen as critical to successful 
transition, thus providing "a more coordinated educational experience for 
young children and their families" (ACYF, n.d., p. 22): 

■ "providing program continuity through developmentally 
appropriate curricula for preschool and kindergarten children; 

■ maintaining ongoing communication and cooperation between 
preschool and kindergarten staff; 

■ preparing children for the transition; and 

■ involving parents in the transition" (ACYF, n.d., p. 5). 

ACYF also funded 15 demonstration programs for two years "to develop 
innovative models for transitioning children and families which could be 
replicated by other Head Start programs." Fifteen additional programs were 
funded in 1987. These demonstration projects are described in a publication 
produced by ACYF (1988). A small-scale evaluation was conducted on the 
first 15 programs, comparing their efforts to a stratified random sample of 
144 Head Start programs without special demonstrations (Hubbell, Plantz, 
Condelli, & Barrett, 1987). Overall, 70 percent of the programs surveyed 
implemented a variety of transition activities (e.g., information sharing, joint 
planning, parent visits to schools), with demonstration sites being more likely 
to conduct these activities than the other programs. 
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The ACYF study also reported a number of effects of transition activities. 
For example: 

■ The more that teachers participated in transition activities, the 
higher they rated the preparedness of Head Start children and 
the lower the initial stress of the children, as reported by 
parents. 

■ When principals and teachers participated more in transition 
activities, they had greater involvement with parents. 

■ When parents participated in more traditional activities (e.g., 
PTA), school teachers rated their children higher on pre- 
paredness for school. 

These findings, based largely on self-administered surveys, supported the 
inclusion of certain variables in this study. They also suggest that transition 
efforts at some level may be more common than anticipated, with, for 
example, 60 percent of the random sample of Head Start programs arranging 
for children to visit their receiving school. In some rej,ions, transition 
activities were more likely to occur when the Head Start program was 
operated by the school system. 



State Transition 
Efforts 



Transition in 

Special 

Education 



An example of a state-level transition effort is the one developed by the New 
Jersey Department of Education (Glicksman & Hills, 1981). It focuses on 
communication as the central need, under the premise that with 
communication will come cooperation and an easier transition for the child. 
The elements of concern include who should be involved in the transition, 
when the exchange should take place, what activities can link participants, 
and what information should be exchanged. 

In special education, transition activities generally refer to procedures to help 
individual children achieve "smooth placement and subsequent adjustment" 
when moving from one program to another (Hutinger, 1982, p. 2) and may 
include transition from a 0-3 program into "regular" preschool as well as the 
move from preschool to kindergarten. Recommendations for smoothing the 
transition, therefore, focus on how to prepare for the needs of individual 
children and families, although element* in common with the ACYF program 
are also included, e.g., developing good communication between early 
childhood special education programs and kindergarten programs. Fowler, 
Chandler, Johnson, and Stella (1986) stress parent involvement in the 
transition process for children with disabilities because of the many family 
changes and adjustments that transitions require, 

Gallaher, Maddox, and Edgar (1984) developed an Early Childhood 
Interagency Transition Model. It begins with a "troubleshooting guide" to 
enable program operators to identify the need for transition procedures and 
the source of any difficulties (e.g., "Do all people involved understand what 
the major transition events are, who will be involved, who is responsible for 
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each activif how the transition will be carried out, and what is the timing of 
the events. '). Specific strategies are suggested for particular problems, 
organized in six areas where transition activities are considered critical: 

■ transfer of records; 

■ timing of transition events; 

■ awareness of programs; 

■ parent involvement; 

■ decisionmaking process; and 

■ postplacement communication. 

The model goes a step further than most procedures we have seen in strongly 
recommending that the transition activities be monitored and in suggesting 
methods for judging both overall outcomes and the effects of indiNidual 
transition strategies. Although developed in the context of transition for 
handicapped children, this model has implications for understanding the 
important elements of transition for all children. 



National 
Diffusion 
Network 
Programs 



The National Diffusion Network (NDN) provides information to schools on 
educational programs that have been shown to be effective and that have 
been approved by the U.S. Department of Education's Program Effectiveness 
Panel (formerly the Joint Dissemination Review Panel). While most 
programs do not spec-lcally address transition, many do so implicitly in that 
they provide activities that span the preschool and kindergarten years. One 
example is Strategies in Early Childhood Education, "a continuous-growth 
program with sequential program materials that bridges the gap between 
preschool, kindergarten and first grade" (NDN, 1988, p. Ml); another is 
Early Prevention of School Failure designed to "identify developmental levels 
and learning styles of children ages four to six years'* (NDN, 1988, p. 1-3). 



Local Program Evaluations 



Abecedarian The Abecedarian Project, a carefully controlled eariy inter/ention program in 

Project North Carolina, has shown impressive results when support is provided to 

children and families entering the public schools (Ramey & Campbell, 1987). 
The early intervention component provided services to children from six 
weeks of age to kindergarten. The program focus was on parent 
involvement, child health, and cognitive and social stimulation. Preliminary 
studies of program effectiveness showed trends similar to those of other early 
intervention project*;: benefits for participating children plateaued in early 
elementary school. When participants entered first grade, half were randomly 
assigned to a home/school resource teacher who provided liaison services to 
families and teachers. Third grade test results found that in terms of both IQ 
scores and achievement data, the most successful children were those who 
participated in both the early intervention and elementary support and the 
children with the poorest outcomes were those without benefit of either 
sei-vice. 
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The Kramer 
Model 



A program designed to provide for children within the day as well as across 
settings (the Kramer Model) was developec' jy Bettye Caldwell (Elardo & 
Caldwell, 1974). Year-round, full-day care and schooling for children ages 6 
months to 12 years served families within a predominantly low-income 
neighborhood in Little Rock. The project was funded by the school district 
and other monies but was not integrated into the elementary school. Many 
transition activities were developed, including cross-age grouping, informal 
visits to classrooms, and developmentally appropriate classrooms. 
Effectiveness of the program was difficult to show because of the mobility of 
families, especially at the point measurement would be most important (i.e., 
when children entered first grade, as there was no state kindergarten program 
in Arkansas at the time). 



Brookline Early 

Education 

Project 



The studies reviewed up to this point have, as their focus, disadvantaged 
children and families. Very little research has examined transition for middle- 
class children, but the little that exists suggests that schools' attention to 
transition issues can aid in long-term gains for children, both academically and 
socially. 

The Brookline Early Education Project (BEEP) (Pierson et al., 1984) was 
designed to prevent school-related difficulties and was an official program in 
the public school system. Services were available to all parents residing in 
the district and included programs for children from infancy to age five and 
an array of parent programs. Most of the families participating in the 
program were middle-class, but a range of socioeconomic levels was 
represented. Participating children, upon reaching second grade, were found 
to have significantly fewer classroom behavior problems and less difficulty in 
reading. While these findings applied to children of all social classes, more 
intensive outreach by staff was necessary to produce effects for children 
whose parents had lower levels of formal education. 



Project Giant 
Step 



Project Giant Step began in 1986 as a city initiative providing comprehensive 
services to low-income children and families not served by existing programs. 
Housed in public schools. Head Stari centers, and day care centers, the 
program included a half-day developmental program for children, support 
services for families and a program to help parents become more involved in 
their children's education. An evaluation of the program after two years of 
operaMon (Layzer et al., 1990) showed positive effects on children, families 
and staff. Children demonstrated significant gains on measures of cognitive, 
social, and organizational skills. Parents' attitudes toward child development 
and beliefs about childrearing changed positively over the course of the 
program year, as did their classroom participation. Highly qualified staff 
members received ongoing staff development and reported satisfaction with 
both the training and the program in general. Turnover rates for staff were 
lower than the national average. 
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Jarvis (1989) examined continuity for children in the Giant Step program by 
comparing the physical environments, types of classroom activities, 
instructional groupings, and adult/child interactions in Giant Step, 
kindergarten, and first grade classrooms. Activities in preschool classes were 
predominately experiential while those in first grade were mostly 
instructional. Kindergarten programs appeared to serve as a transition 
between preschool and first grade as they combined both approaches, being 
more instructional than preschool but more experiential than first grade. 

Issues Related to School Readiness 



Despite increasing policy support for not retaining children (e.g.. National 
Governors' Association, 1990; National Association of Elementary School 
Principals, 1990) and a growing research base showing negative effects for 
doing so, the practice continues. Extra-year programs, sometimes regarded by 
practitioners as giving children "the gift of time" are currently being criticized 
as being another form of retention. Not all children are at equal risk for 
being retained or assignsd to extra-year programs and the long-range 
implications of this practice carry important implications for some children's 
school success or failure. Retention and extra-year programs can be used as 
part of a school's approach to continuity when the sel ing a child is moving 
into is perceived to be too difficult for the child to function in successfully. 
The incidence and implications of each practice are reviewed as they relate to 
kindergarten programs. 



Retention Meisels and Liaw (1991) examined the impact of retention in kindergarten 

through grade three by using data from the National Education longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (Hafner et al, 1990). The children most likely to be retained 
were low-income, minority males. By eighth grade, these children scored 
lower on measures of academic achievement, self-concept, and internalized 
locus of control. 

Slightly over 18% of students are retained at least once during their 
kindergarten-to-grade 8 careers. Contrary to the overall finding of low- 
income, minority boys being retained significantly more often, when 
kindergarten retention rates were isolated from retention at other grade 
levels, white, higher-income children were found to be the children most 
often retained. The incidence of retention from kindergarten through third 
grade are: Kindergarten: 11.7%, Grade 1: 25.9%, Grade 2: 14.5%, and Grade 
3: 12.4%. 

In a meta-analysis of 63 studies on retention, only 9 showed positive effects 
of retention (Holmes, 1989). Retainees showed an advantage immediately 
after retention, but the advantage declined until after three grades: no 
difference existed between the children who were retained and at-risk 
students who were not retained. 
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In a recent review of retention practices, Schultz (1989) cited 40 states as 
reporting the existence of readiness or transition classes in at least some 
schools. Readiness classes refer to an extra-year program prior to the 
kindergarten year for children deemed not ready for kindergarten. Transition 
classes follow the kindergarten year and are targeted at children considered 
lacking the necessary skills or maturity to succeed in grade 1. 

Smith and Shepard (1989) see no difference between the effects of retention 
and those of extra-year classes: Two years in kindergarten even when one 
year is labeled "transition program," fail to enhance achievement or solve the 
problem of inadequate school readiness." In the first part of a 5-year 
longitudinal study, Walsh et al. (1991) found that younger, poor boys were 32 
times more likely than older nonpoor girls to be enrolled in readiness classes. 
Neither SES, ethnicity nor gender as single variables predict placement in 
readiness classes, but the combination of the three variables has strong 
predictive power in showing which children are assigned. 

Gredler (1984) reviewed five studies on transition classes (i.e., extra-year 
classes between kindergarten and first grade) and only one (Raygor, 1972) 
reported achievement benefits for children in the transition program over 
comparable children placed in regular first grade classes. The initial benefit 
of the transition year was negated by third grade (Shepard & Smith, 1987). 
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extra-year classes. Bell (1972) found children in the transition classes to be 
lower in self-esteem and self confidence than the at-risk children enrolled in 
first grade. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Each team of site visitors spent 4-S days at each site. Following the site visit, 
team members were asked to read through their interviews, observations and 
notes and to write a brief summary of their findings. In order to standardize 
the format of these reports, site visitors were asked specifically to address the 
following features of the school, approach to continuity, and the transition 
activities employed in order to enhance continuity for children entering 
kindergarten in that particular school: 



■ community and school district characteristics 

■ the elementary school 

■ feeder preschools 

n approach to continuity 

■ structure 

■ transition activities with preschool programs/staff 

■ transition activities for incoming children and families 

■ continuity beyond kindergarten 

■ key features of the school's program 



The full summary reports of the eight sites are included in this appendix. 
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COrniNUTTYAT HILLSIDE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Program Context 



Commumty and Twenty miles northwest of a large southwestern city, lies the world's largest 
School District adult living community, an exclusive, walled-in area with mile after mile of 
Characteristics Spanish-style homes on neatly landscaped yards. Less than three miles away, 

a group of dedicated educators is working in the unified school district to 
create a better transition for children entering public-school kindergarten. 
This district, though having one of the smallest enrollments (3,872 in K-12) in 
the northwest valley, encompasses 140 square miles of primarily agricultural 
land. The district serves three small towns and an air force base in what is 
predominantly a low-income area. Unskilled agricultural labor is the 
economic mainstay of the community. 



The Elementary The single-story, multi-wing structure that houses Hillside Elementary School 
School is neatly laid out with well-maintained lawns between wings and ample 

playground areas* Exterior walkways along the classroom wings, made 
possible by the year-round temperate climate, create an air of openness. 
Smiling and talking, children easily move from their classrooms to the 
cafeteria and to playgrounds in orderly lines. It is a comfortable environment 
where visitors are warmly welcomed by friendly staff and students who readily 
converse with visitors and each other in both Spanish and English. 

Hillside Elementary School enrolls 737 children in grades K through 6. 
Hillside has the highest percentage of children from low-income families of 
any of the district's four elementary schools, with 94% qualifying for the free 
or reduced-price lunch program. The racial/ethnic make-up of the school 
mirrors that of the town of Hillside: 91% Hispanic, 7.5% White, and 1,5% 
African*American. Some 40% of the students are migrant children who often 
enter school late in the year and leave before the school year ends in the 
spring. The school flnds the development of language skills to be particularly 
challenging, with 68% of the students (K-6) falling below the 50th percentile 
on ITBS Total Language Skills. (At second grade, 82% are below the 50th 
percentile.) 

Hillside has six haif-day kindergarten classes that enroll a total of 130 
students. This includes one designated bilingual kindergarten for children 
with limited English skills and a developmental kindergarten*" that provides 
special instruction for children who are considered not ready for the regular 
program* 

Two temix)rary buildings on the Hillside campus house the office of the 
district's migrant education program, with its parent advisory committee room 
and two spacious preschool classrooms. It is here that 61 four-year-olds are 
being prepared to move into the Hillside kindergarten program in September 
Two preschool classrooms (one funded through the federal Migrant Head 
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Start program and the other through a state migrant education grant) operate 
with a 1:10 adult to child ratio under the leadership of the migrant program 
director. 

Feeder AUhr-.gh most of Hillside's entering kindergartners with preschool experience 

Preschoob come through the program operated on its campus, another 12 to 15 children 

each year come from the local Head Start program, administered by a 
separate Head Start grantee agency less than a mile from the school. These 
are the only preschool programs that send more than one or ^vo children to 
kindergarten at Hillside. It is believed that the other 40% of incoming 
kindergartners have no formal preschool program experience. 



Approach to ContinuUy 

Simctun Continuity for children at Hillside Elementary School is based primarily on 

the relationship among three components: (1) a preschool program to 
prepare migrant children for kindergarten (described above); (2) a 
developmental kindergarten program for children deemed not ready for 
regular kindergarten; and (3) use of the same language-based curriculum in 
both preichool and kindergarten (described below). The migrant program 
director viversees the preschool component; the elementary school principal is 
responsible for the developmental kindergarten and the new language-based 
curriculum of the prescliool and kindergarten. 

Tlie developmental kindergarten, which functions as a readiness class, is 
purposely kept small; current enrollment is 12 students, or 9% of all 
kindergartners. This policy reflects a belief that the school should work with 
children at whatever level they are functioning when they enter. The 
developmental kindergarten is not an extra year, but rather allows more 
individualized attention for preparing the children for first grade. Thanks to 
a new state grant, the separate developmental kindergarten will be eliminated 
next year, and the funds will be used to hire additional teachers and p-^i-ents 
to lower staff-child ratios in all kindergarten classes, as well as in g ^ \ 
through 3. This will result in all children being heterogeneously gr\. )e 

The migrant preschool program at Hillside has been evaluated ( \c}r year by 
tracking the progress of children through the primary grades am o paring 
migrant children who have gone through the program with migu hiidren 
whose parents elected not to participate. At first and second grade in 1988- 
89, all migrant program participants were at grade level, whereas only 37% 
and 49% of the respective comparison groups were at the age-appropriate 
grade level. 
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Transition As previously noted, a major element in promoting continuity is the 

ActMfies with coordinated language curriculum that is in place in both preschool and 
Preschool kindergarten: namely, K-TALK -Kindergarten-Teacher Administered 

Ptograms/Staff Language Kit (a program validated by the U.S. Department of Education's 

Program Effectiveness Panel and disseminated by the National Diffusion 
Network). K-TALK serves as an important first step in the school's efforts 
to improve language instruction, and its implementation initially required 
joint planning by preschool and elementary school staff. 

Now that K-TALK is in place, staff members report little communication or 
ongoing coordination between the two levels other than the discussions a 
kindergarten teacher may have with a preschool teacher or director with 
respect to the assessment of a child. The exception to this is the 
developmental kindergarten teacher, who meets twice a year with the 
preschool teachers to discuss their overall programs, the K-TALK curriculum, 
and particular children. This interaction is usually initiated by the 
developmental kindergarten teacher. 



Transition 
Activities for 
Incoming 
Children and 
Families 



Orientation activities are conducted in August prior to the beginning of 
school. Children and their parents are scheduled to meet in groups of ten. 
The children receive screening assessments by a team consisting of a teacher, 
nurse, and speech and language specialist. At the same time, the principal 
meets with the parents and explains the process. The teacher of the 
developmental kindergarten takes new children on a tour of the classroom 
and other areas to which they will need access (e.g., the nurse's office) and 
then meets individually with each parent. She provides parents with a 
brochure on deveiopmentally appropriate practices and explains how the 
Hillside developmental kindergarten operates. The bilingual kindergarten 
teacher provides comparable information in Spanish for limited-English- 
proficient parents. 



Continuity 

Beyond 

Kindergarten 



At the time of the site visit, no special K-3 continuity efforts were found 
beyond those typically provided by a district's curriculum scope and sequence. 
A tangible attempt to create continuity beyond kindergarten, however, is 
evidenced by the recently funded state grant, which will provide for a 
consistent curriculum approach throughout grades K-3. According tc the 
grant proposal, a holistic language approach will be designed to promote a 
love of reading in all subject areas and to develop students' problem solving 
skills. Parents will be trained to implement learning in the home ("family 
language, family math and science, family social studies, and family reading") 
and to serve as "classroom language facilitators." 



Key Features of the Hillside Program 



The Iiillside Elementary School serves an unusually high proportion of 
children from low-income, minority, and migrant families. About half of all 
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kindergarten children each year coine from the migrant preschool program 
located on the school's campus. The preschool progran is supported with 
outside funds (state migrant program and Head Start) t at provide facilities, 
staff, and a strong parent involvement component. A major transition activity 
at Hillside is the commercial language curriculum that has been implemented 
at both the preschool and kindergarten levels. Other transition efforts 
include informal (though limited) interaction between preschool and 
kindergarten staff, and orientation activities for incoming kindergartners and 
their parents. Recent state funding of the school's proposal to develop a 
consistent curriculum approach throughout grades K-3, based on holistic 
language development and parent involveme \ should provide a common 
foundation upon which continuity can be bulk* iiroughout the grades. 
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COrniNUm AT LAKFSIDE SCHOOL 



Program Context 



Community and Lakeside is a small, picturesque city overlcx)idng the water, near a major west 
School District coast city. The array of art galleries, expensive restaurants, upscale 
Chamcteristics boutiques, and beautiful homes with breathtaking hillside views, however, 

misleads only the tourists. This visible display of wealth is not generally 
representative of the socioeconomic diversity that characterizes the city and 
the distinct communities that make up the Lakeside School District. 

The school district is a small one, serving 402 students in grades K-8, of 
whom 345 go to Lakeside School and 62 to North Lake School, a small 
alternative school serving grades K-8 in three classes. The district draws 
students from four disparate constituencies: white upperclass Lakeside 
families, many of whom send their children to private schools in Golden 
Valley; an economically mixed community in Lakeside; a public housing 
project in Port City, whose tenants are predominately African-American; and 
three military bases. Although there is a strong sense of community both 
within Lakeside and Port City, the single school district has not yet succeeded 
in bridging the two. Active parent groups, through mechanisms such as 
fundraising tc provide free transportation to and from school, are now 
working towards bringing the two cities closer together. 



The Elementary Lakeside School is situated on a large campus on a hill above the lake. The 
School structure itself currently consists of a number of portable modules 

surrounding a sizeable concrete foyer, but work is underway on a new 

building nearby. 

Of Lakeside's 345 students, 40% are African-American, 3% are Asian, and 
the remaining 57% are White. Approximately 40% of the students receive 
free or reduced-price lunches. 

Two kindergarten classrooms accommodate a total of 50 children. 
Kindergarten classes are run on a split schedule with overlap beiween the 
morning and afternoon sessions. As a result, during the early morning and 
late afternoon each class has 11 or 12 children, and only during the midday 
are all 25 children present in a classroom. The two kindergartens emphasize 
academic skills. 

There is also an "early kindergarten" class that operates half-days from 
January to the end of the school year for children too young to make the 
December cutoff for kindergarten enrollment, or for children who are age- 
ready for kindergarten but whose parents wish to hold them out an additional 
year. Parents are given the opportunity to request that their children 
participate in this program, but if fewer than 10 students are enrolled, the 
early kindergartners are incorporated into the regular kindergarten programs. 
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If 10 or more enroll, a half-time teacher is hired to teach the class. The 
purpose of this program is to familiarize children with the routines and 
expectations of kindergarten. 



Feeder Other than the early kindergarten class described above, there are no 

Preschoob preschool programs housed at Lakeside School. 

Of several preschool programs in the community, four public programs 
provide the preschool experience of most Lakeside kindergartners from low- 
income families. Lakeside children are most likely to have attended a 
cooperative preschool in Lakeside. Port City children typically have attended 
one of the preschools operated under the umbrella of the Port City 
Community Foundation, which includes I^ke County Head Start; the Port 
City Community Preschool, which is open to children of welfare recipients 
who are currently working or in school; or the Port City Learning Center, 
which serves children with special needs. 



Approach to Continuity 

Structure The model of transition that was found in Lakeside differs dramatically from 

the programs described at the seven other sites visited in this study. It is an 
externally driven, rather than school-based, model -- i.e., the primary 
leadership for transition activities comes from outside the school or its district 
office. 

Almost all of the transition activities affecting Lakeside School emanate from 
a working group called the Early Childhood Networking Group, which 
includes representatives from the Laboratory for Eiducational Research and 
Development (a federally funded entity), the Institute for Education (a 
private, non-profit research/service organization). Port City Community 
Action, the Lakeside School District, and parents. Of the district's four 
major constituencies. Lakeside and Port City are represented in this group; 
the houseboat community and military bases are not. Organized in fall 1989 
to address the problems of children at risk, the Early Childhood Networking 
Group decided to focus on preschool-kindergarten-first-grade transition. The 
Laboratory for Research and Development (the Lab) funds a facilitator for 
the group; it has also offered to cover the cost of substitutes for Lakeside 
and North Lake teachers who attend the group's meetings or participate in 
its related activities, though this has not yet been necessary. 
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During the 1989-90 academic year, the Early Childhood Networking Group 
met once each month. These meetings included presentations from the 
various agencies involved to acquaint the group with one another's programs, 
brainstorming sessions about how best to facilitate a smooth transition for 
children entering kindergarten, and focused discussions of issues and 
strategies. Working committees were established to plan and implement 
transition activities at the two elementary schools and in the communities. 
For example, the group organized classroom visits for preschool teachers to 
observe kindergarten and first-grade classrooms and for kindergarten and 
first-grade teachers to observe preschool classrooms. Interviews with teachers 
and administrators indicated that these visits helped promote a sense of 
collegiality, provided useful information to teachers in understanding the 
transition young children experience, and resulted in some new instances of 
informal coordination between the teachers. Prior to these visits, preschool 
and elementary staff had little or no communication with each other or 
awareness of the other's programs. 

Because the Early Childhood Networking Group is only now in its first year, 
there is little more that can be reported at this time, except to note that in 
rallying the community to address the preschool-kindergarten-first-grade 
transition difficulties of children at risk, the community is attempting to 
deliver needed leadership, sound technical assistance, and strong 
parent/community support to the district's two elementary schools and their 
teachers. Participation in the Early Childhood Networking Group also seems 
to be helping teachers better familiarize themselves with the diverse 
organizations, personalities, lifestyles, and needs of the community the) serve, 
an important benefit since many teachers do not live in the Lakeside school 
district. This interaction is intended to promote increased collaboratior 
between the schools and community resources, not only around issues cf 
continuity but also with respect to the comprehensive provision of serviixs to 
young children. The group is currently making decisions about its next steps 
and its goals for the 1990-91 academic year. 



Key Features of the Lakeside Program 



The Lakeside approach to promoting continuity between preschool and 
kindergarten is unique within this study. It is a community-based model, one 
whose vision, leadership, funding, and bulk of its membership are based 
outside the school. With the Lab serving as catalyst, the Early Childhood 
Networking Group since its ince{ tion in fall 1989 has already achieved an 
active participant list of some 46 community-based educators and human 
service specialists, preschool and elementary teachers, ^ nd concerned parents, 
as well as the support of some 15 prominent public agencies and institutions 
that the participants represent. Transition accomplishments during the 
group's first year include the exchange of classroom visitations among 
preschool, kindergarten, and first-grade teachers for the purpose of building 
awareness of the transition difficulties at-risk children encounter and of the 
need for planning and coordination among the three levels of teachers. 
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ThinsUion 
ActivUies with 
Preschool 
PmgramslStaff 



COlf^NUnYAT PLAINVILLE SCHOOL 



Program Context 

Community and Plainville is a small town in a central state with a stable, homogeneous 
School District population of 2,100. Many of the residents of this farming community now 
Characteristics commute 45 minutes to an hour to jobs in nearby cities. The school district 

covers a wide geographical area; 45-minute bus rides to and from school are 
not unusual. The district's 795 students are served by three schools, including 
Plainville School (PK-4), a middle school (5-8), and a high school (9-12). 



The Elementary Sections of Plainville School were built prior to 1920, but student, teacher. 
School and community pride lend contemporary vibrancy to the school, as evidenced 

by a recently planted Earth Day tlower bed near the school's entrance, 
children's artwork decorating the hallways, and even downtown store windows 
displaying Plainville School art. There is a tradition of teachers being firmly 
rooted in the community and actively involved in civic events, and many of 
them (as well as most of the parents interviewed in this study) attended the 
school as children. Plainville School's 361 predominately white students, 50% 
of whom qualify for free or reduced-price lunches, appear healthy, friendly, 
and noticeably respectful of each other and their elders. 

The 36 kindergarten children at Plainville School are divided into three 
classes staffed by a full-time and a half-time teacher. Because transportation 
costs preclude half-day kindergarten, all classes are full days on an alternate- 
day schedule. In response to parent and staff objections to the discontinuity 
of this arrangement, kindergarten will become a full 5-day program beginning 
in September 1990. The kindergarten curriculum is strongly influenced by 
the academic expectations of first-grade teachers, but a developmental 
perspective brought to Plainville School by the preschool is now beginning to 
be evident, 

Plainville School's state-supported preschool program for high-risk children 
serves 40 four-year-olds. A certified teacher and one highly experienced 
assistant provide a 4-day, center-based program; the fifth day is used for 
home visits and outreach. A home-based program for 3-year-olds, staffed by 
another certified teacher, also brings these younger children and their families 
into the center one day a week. These programs, supported by a statewide 
initiative for at-risk children, follow NAEYC guidelines for developmentally 
appropriate practices. The state provides inservice training opportunities for 
learning more about developmental methods; both the Plainville School 
principal and district superintendent have participated in such training, as 
have the preschool and kindergarten teachers. 



Feeder Plainville School preschool program sta^ are liberal in their definition of 

Presdtoob "high risk,'' and consequently, most Plainville children are considered eligible 

for preschool services. Most continue on to kindergarten at the school each 
September. Other feeder programs are few, A private, academically focused 
nursery school closed this spring due to the teacher's retirement, and Head 
Start serves fewer than 10 Plainville children in its home-based program. (It 
should be noted that enrollment in Plainville School's preschool pr /am 
does not preclude involvement in Head Start; coordination efforts between 
the Plainville preschool and Head Start ensure that all eligible children 
receive appropriate sendees.) 



Approach to Continuity 



Stmctwre An unwritten, informal set of transition activities exist for preschool- 

kindergarten transition under the leadership of the superintendent. Factors 
supporting the approach to continuity include the interest of the principal in 
encouraging developmentally appropriate teaching practices; the advocacy of 
the superintendent's wife who founded the preschool program, secured the 
state grant to fund it, and serves there as a teaching/ administrative assistant; 
the stability of the community and teaching staff; and the strong ties among 
school staff, parents, and the community in general. 

Two of these factors deserve further comment. First, Plainville School enjoys 
high parent involvement at all grade levels. Parents in both the preschool 
and kindergarten programs feel involved and that their opinions are valued by 
teachers and administrators. And second, the high-risk preschool owes much 
to the strong vision of the teaching/ administrative assistant, who actively 
seeks to educate Plainville School teachers, administrators, and parents to the 
principles and value of developmental education for the young. Her multiple 
roles, teaching experience, and interpersonal skills allow her to cross 
boundaries between school and community, administration and state-level 
policymakers, thus enabling her to serve as a unique vehicle for promoting 
continuity at Plainville School. 

Although state policies have created new opportunities for promoting 
continuity between preschool and kindergarten, they have also resulted in 
new challenges. For instance, the state-funded preschool is prohibited from 
serving children who are age-eligible for kindergarten. In addition, teacher 
certification requirements for at-risk preschool programs are stringent, 
making qualifted staff difficult to secure. Many of the state's Head Start 
teachers have moved to higher-paying teaching jobs in the public schools, 
creating a degree of tension between Head Start and local communities. 

Because of the state's restrictions prohibiting at-risk preschools from serving 
kindergarten age-eligible children, the concerns of Plainville School's 
preschool teachers for children's social and emotional readiness for 
kindergarten sometimes result in difficult decisions for parents. Teachers 
continue to recommend that children considered not ready for kindergarten 
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be held out another year, even though the preschool itself cannot serve the 
children for a second year. Because alternatives to kindergarten are scarce 
and expensive, parents and school administrators have little choice but to 
adhere to the policy belief that all age-eligible children should attend 
kindergarten. A child who experiences difficulty in adjusting to the demands 
of school may then be retained in first or second grade. 

The Plainville School principal, through discussions with teachers and parents, 
informally evaluates the school's transition activities on an on-going basis; the 
state also conducts an annual review of the preschool program. In addition, 
preschool staff intend to track their students' progress through the primary 
grades using standardized test scores (the SRA Achievement Series). Data 
are not yet available, inasmuch as the preschool has only now ended its 
second year of operation and the first testing point occurred subsequent to 
this study's site visit. 



ThmsUion 
ActMties with 
Preschool 
ProffomslStaff 



Formally scheduled meetings are held between Plainville School kindergarten 
teachers and the Plainville Head Start teachers, but this coordination is 
limited and primarily initiated by the school. Coordination between the 
school's preschool and kindergarten teachers is accomplished informally. 
Teachers routinely visit each other's classrooms, share materials, and 
partici, ate alongside their colleagues in inservice workshops that focus on 
developmental perspectives. Preschool teachers initiate joint activities with 
the kindergartens, and they share the same playground with commonly 
scheduled recess times. 



Transition 
ActMties for 
Inamdng 
Children and 
Families 



Like transition activities between preschool and kindergarten staff, most 
transition activities involving incoming children and families are informal. 
Parents and teachers generally already know each other as community 
members and feel free to raise questions outside the school environment. 
However, parents reportedly receive most information about kindergarten 
from parents with older children and from school notices. 



Information packets are sent to prospective kindergarten parents by 
kindergarten teachers prior to children entering school. Parents and children 
are welcome to visit classrooms, though no formal orientation or visitation 
day is arranged. The Brigance Screening Test is administered to prospective 
kindcrgartners each spring. Chapter 1 per^ nnel then provide a 4-week 
summer tutorial for children found deficient in basic skills. 



Continuity Both the principal and superintendent hope that the influence of the 

Beyond developmental philosophy brought to Plainville School by staff of the high- 

Kindergarten risk preschool will "^trickle up"* the grades. Although kindergarten teachers 

continue to report pressure from first-grade teachers for children to have 
mastered academic skills and behavioral self-control, school administrators 
clearly favor a greater focus on a developmental learning approach. 
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Key Features of the Plainville Program 



Plainville School illustrates how substantial progress toward continuity can be 
achieved in a relatively short time through a combination of new funding 
sources and strong leadership. The efforts of a knowledgeable person with 
vision, whose position in the community enabled her to enlist the support of 
decisionmakers, teachers, and parents, helped secure state funding to initiate 
a developmental preschool program within a traditional, academically 
oriented school. Convinced of the merits of the developmental approach^ the 
principal began championing school change and promoting '^trickle up** 
developmental practices. Strong parent involvement, close ties between 
teachers and the community, and a stable, homogeneous population were also 
found to promote continuity. 
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CONTINUITY AT SEAVIEW MAGNET SCHOOL 



Program Context 



Commtnity and Seaview is one of the largest cities in the southern United States. In 1987, its 
School District population was estimated at 550,000, with some 1.4 million living in the 
Chamderisdcs greater metropolitan area. The 129 Seaview public schools serve over 84,000 

students, an estimated 92% of whom are minorities (compared with the 
metropolitan area's 36% mmority population). Approximately 85% of all 
students are eligible for free or reduced-price lunches. Another 32,000 
school-age children (primarily non-minorities) are served by 94 private 
schools located in the area. 

A growing emphasis on early childhood education in the state and in the 
Seaview public schools has resulted in Chapter 1 funds being used in Seaview 
to establish 100 preschool classes in 59 elementary schools, with the state 
augmenting Chapter 1 funds for preschools. In 1988, Seaview voters 
approved a 16.4 n:\!!lage increase for public schools, part of which was 
earmarked for early childhood education. 



The Elementary Seaview Magnet School is a creative arts magnet school, one of 47 magnet 
School schools and programs available in the district for students with special needs 

and preferences. The school's 400 students (PK-6) reflect the overall 
demographic characteristics of the city's public schools. 

Located virtually in the heart of the city's music and entertainment sector, 
which attracts tourists from all over the country, Seaview Magnet School is 
housed in a 60-year-old, three-story building that is slated for major 
renovation over the summer. The schoolyard is mostly dirt and weeds, with 
playground equipment squeezed between the building and the fence. Yet the 
run-down physical state of the building is not what strikes a visitor walking 
through the school. Student artwork and classroom projects brighten the 
hallways, the students appear friendly and energetic, and everyone - staff and 
students -• clearly enjoys being at this school. 

Following the British Infant School model, Seaview Magnet's children are 
grouped for instruction based upon their level of development, not their 
chronological age. A sufficient range of classroom materials are provided to 
ensure that each child will be engaged in developmentally appropriate 
activities. Fifty kindergartners are enrolled at the school. Classroom 
configurations this year include one class of 25 kindergartners with one 
teacher, and a class of 25 kindergartners and 10 preschoolers, staffed by one 
teacher, an aide, and parent volunteers. Another 5 kindergarten-aged 
children attend a first-grade class. 
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Two preschool classes were initiated this year by the school with Chapter 1 
funds. These classes serve 40 preschoolers in full-day programs, each staffed 
by a teacher and an aide. A decade-old parent cooperative preschool 
program also operates as part of the combined kindergarten classroom 
previously mentioned; parents pay tuition for this program. 



Feeder Over 70% of the kindergartners at Seaview Magnet also attended preschool 

Prtsdiods there. Because it is a magnet school, kinderga^.ncrs come from preschools 

all over the district. Seaview's preschool also serves as a feeder for other 
schools' kindergartens: Each year 10-15 children may move on to other 
public kindergartens or private schools. 



Approach to Continuity 



Stiucture Continuity at Seaview Magnet School is not the result of specific transition 

activities. Rather, it stems from the schoofs child-centered approach, 
including its use of multi-age classrooms. Responsibility for this approach is 
shared by the principal (who was formerly a kindergarten teacher and sets the 
tone for the entire school), and the teaching staff, who implement the 
approach and help parents gain an understanding of developmentally 
appropriate learning. 

A number of school-based policies and underlying principles inform Seaview 
Magnet's child-centered approach. The most fundamental of these is a focus 
on getting children to like school and fostering positive self-esteem. This is 
emphasized more than the acquisition of specific skills and is ascribed to by 
all the school's teachers- First-grade teachers, for example, do not pressure 
kindergarten staff to teach certain skills. All children who make the age cut- 
off are accepted into kindergarten. There are no performance prerequisites; 
teachers work with each child's strengths at the time of entry. The school's 
use of multi-age classrooms allows a child to receive any needed special 
attention without being held back. Classroom configurations and student 
assignment to classes are determined each year by the strengths and needs of 
the children, with PK-3 tiv'^aled as a single unit in terms of approach and 
materials used. Becpuse Seaview is a creative arts magnet school, there is a 
wide spectrum of activities and disciplines in which a child can excel and 
which then can serve as a springboard to enhance the child's success in other 
areas. The school's whole child, developmental ideology is further reinforced 
through staff development workshops and selective hiring practices that seek 
out teachers who fit the school's model. 

Transition activities are not evaluated per se, although p'-eschool and 
kindergarten children do participate in a district-wide standardized testing 
program. The principal reported that Seaview Magnet places consistently 
among the top of the city's schools. 
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Transidon Transition activities between preschool and kindergarten at Seaview Magnet 

Activities with are the same as between other grades. Teachers have a "passing on" 
Preschool conference at the end of the year to confer about each child and to pass on 

ProffomlStaff relevant written information. They also use this opportunity to examine their 

coordination efforts and to exchange information about what worked or did 
not work well programmatically. At the district level, the teachers jointly 
participate in inservice activities aimed at promoting a more unified approach. 
The fact thi^t Seaview Magnet's preschool and kindergarten teachers have 
taught at both classroom levels strengthens rapport between the two 
programs. 

Despite the formal and informal communication and collaboration among 
Seaview's preschool, kindergarten, and other teachers, there is little 
communication with public or private preschool programs located outside the 
school. Similarly, no special transition activities are in place for children who 
attend preschool at Seaview Magnet but who then move on to some other 
school for kindergarten. 



Transidon 
Activities for 
Incoming 
QUldren and 
FamiUes 



In addition to kindergarten teachers' informal contact with parents and 
preschoolers, they offer a number of orientation meetings for parents in 
order to explain the how's and why's of Seaview's kindergarten program and 
to suggest ways in which parents can help further these efforts at home. 
Parents are informed of the developmental nature of the program and its 
goals, and the principal, teachers, and parents then discuss what each expects 
of the other. For example, parents are told that a high level of parent 
involvement is expected, more than in other schools. Kindergartners are 
gradually phased from half- to full-day attendance. Since most children are 
dropped at school each morning and picked up in the afternoon by a parent, 
the opportunity for daily contact also encourages continuity. 



Condmuty 

Beyond 

Kindergarten 



As previously noted, PK-3 is treated as a single unit in terms of approach and 
materials. This, combined with multi-age K-6 classrooms and a shared 
developmental philosophy among teachers, promotes continuity as the child 
moves from kindergarten to first grade and beyond. That almost all of the 
children who attend kindergarten at Seaview Magnet remain at the school 
through the sixth grade also facilitates (and, to some extent, is indicative of) 
overall continuity. 



Key Features of the Seaview Magnet School Program 



Continuity at Seaview Magnet School is facilitated by the nature of the 
school's whole child, developmental focus. As a creative arts magnet school 
that primarily serves a minority, high poverty, inner-city PK-6 population, the 
school uses the arts, as well as its location, to build children's self-esteem and 
interest in school. The vision and commitment of the principal and teaching 
staff to a shared developmental perspective, together with the school's 
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multi-age instructional grouping practices, serve an important role in 
providing continuity at Seaview Magnet. Strong parent involvement, partly 
owing to teachers' and the principal's articulation of this expectation and 
partly also to the parental choice aspects of magnet school enrollment, also 
facilitates smooth transitions for children. 

The growing emphasis on early childhood education and increased funding of 
preschool programs by federal, state, and local governments resulted in the 
opening of two new preschool classrooms at Seaview Magnet this past year. 
The proximity of the preschool and kindergarten classrooms, the close 
collaboration among staff, and the high percentage of preschoolers who 
continue on to ?dndergarten and through the higher grades at the school are 
also key features of Seaview Magnet program. The school's track record of 
being at the vanguard of educational practices (in effect, what has long been 
in place there has now beiome the model for other district schools) has 
earned the school community recognition and greater latitude and flexibility 
than most other schools in the city enjoy. 
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CONTINUITY AT WESTSIDE SCHOOL 



Program Context 



Community and 
School District 
Characteristics 



Near Westside School, the awning of a comer store displaying fresh fruit 
outside bears the words "West Indian Grocery" on one side and "Chinese 
Market" on the other; food and condiments inside reflect Chinese, Indian, 
and various Latino cuisines. The school is located in a transitional, crowded 
neighborhood in one of America's largest metropolises. The area is generally 
rundown and known for heavy drug abuse; streets are lined with mostly old 
and brick-fronted buildings, many of their nth broken windows and covered 
by graffiti. Safety is a serious concern. Vv aen entering the school, one must 
first stop at a security desk, show identification, and receive a pass. 
Kindergarten children are no longer allowed to use the fenced-in playground 
across the street where swings, slides, and climbing bars are located. 

The school district enrolls 34,357 children, including 3,700 full-day 
kindergartners. Racial/ethnic composition of the students is approximately 
25% African-American, 61% Hispanic, 9% White, and 6% Asian or Pacific 
Islander. Some 73% qualify for reduced-price lunches; 80% are eligible for 
Chapter 1 services; and 16% are limited in their English proficiency. 



The Elementary Westside School is a K-5 school whose enrollment since 1975 has grown from 
Schooi 400 to 1300, while its student turnover rate has dropped from 80% to 20% 

(though not necessarily because of lower family mobility, inasmuch as parents 
are legally permitted to keep their children enrolled at the school after 
leaving the neighborhood). Approximately 75% of the students are Hispanic, 
and 20% are African-American, refle ing the neighborhood population. 
Some 85% qualify for free or reduced-price lunches. 

Positive changes in the school climate at Westside School have also occurred 
during this same period, in part, resulting from the launching of a child- 
centered developmental K-3 curriculum, a conscientious attempt to welcome 
parents into the school and involve them as partners in their children's 
education, and closer attention to building appearance and to safety issues. 
Teachers have also been recruited who share the school's philosophy of early 
childhood education, and staff development programs were introduced to 
build teachers' capacities and interest in whole language and learning centers. 
These positive changes are reflected in the warm, caring, busy atmosphere of 
the school and, for example, in the children's work that lines the classroom 
walls and hallways. 

The Westside School currently has 10 kindergarten classes that serve a total 
of 230 children. Classrooms are crowded, with several double kindergarten 
classes operating in large single classrooms, the result of a system-wide 
decision to move from half- to full-day kindergarten programs. Although 
many of the children are bilingual or limited-English-proficient, most child- 
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child and adult-child interactions observed during the site visit were in 
English. Two of the ten kindergarten classrooms are bilingual. 



Westside School houses no preschool classrooms. An estimated 60% of the 
incoming kindergartners have had no formal preschool experience. Most of 
the remaining kindergartners come from St. Paul's Head Start program, which 
is a half-day program designed to be developmental in approach. However, 
teachers' abilities to implement developmentally appropriate practices vary 
widely within this Head Start program. In these classrooms, informal 
communication among staff and children is in both Spanish and English, while 
more formal group activities (e.g., circle time) are conducted in English. 

For the first time this year, a small number of entering kindergartners at 
Westside came from a recent preschool initiative of the city's Agency for 
Child Development and the Board of Education. Various private day care 
environments comprise the other source o*" Westside kindergartners. 

Approach to Continuity 



Siructun Key to Westside's commitment to offering a child-centered program is the 

recognition by administrators and teachers that "parents are an integral part 
of a child's education; the recognition by adults that all children are 
intrinsically motivated and capable of learning; that children are in a 
significant way in control of their learning; and the perception that learning is 
an ongoing, integrative process." These words from the district's mission 
statement translate into a policy of enrolling all children who make the age 
cut-off, with no performance prerequisites. "Readiness," according to one 
district administrator, "is an adult issue. It has nothing to do with children." 
Delaying kindergr.rten enrollment and retaining children in kindergarten are 
discouraged, both by district and building-level administrators. 

Westside's transition activities are not formally evaluated; nor is its overall K- 
5 program, although children participate in the district-wide standard testing 
program. Informally, staff and parents are supportive of the school program, 
although kindergarten parents seemingly define success in terms of their 
children developing strong basic academic skills. Parents of preschoolers 
enrolled in Head Start (especiai.y monolingual Spanish-speaking mothers) 
expressed appreciation for the training afforded them and reported that they 
feel more "at home" in that educational setting than did the parents of 
current Westside kindergartners who were interviewed. Most kindergarten 
parents believe their children lack readiness skills. Because most of these 
families are rec-ent U.S. arrivals and have not yet had an opportunity' to learn 
of the benefits afforded by the school's bilingual program, they tend to want 
to place their children in English-speaking kindergartens and feel able to 
provide sulficient Spanish instruction at home. 

Transition Staff from St. Paul's Head Start share records of individual childrf-n with 



Feeder 
Preschooh 
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ActMties with Westside kindergarten teachers in the fall, once the children have started 
Preschool kindergarten. Otherwise, there is little formal or informal communication 

Pfoffwns/Siaff between them. There is no evidence of any coordination between the school 

and the city's new preschool initiative. 



TnuuituM 
ActMties for 
Incoming 
Children and 
Families 



Transition activities at Westside School are not designed specifically to 
enhance the continuity between preschool and kindergarten programs, but 
rather to welcome parents and their children to the school and to familiarize 
them with the kindergarten program. The responsibility for transition 
activities for entering children and their parents rests with the school's 
principal and vice-principal. 

Entering kindergartners and their parents are invited to a three-part 
orientation series during the spring. The first part involves a review of the 
philosophy of instruction at Westside and a visit to the kindergarten 
classrooms. Next, children and their parents are invited to attend a fair held 
in the school gym. Here, the teachers and educational assistants have 
transformed the gym into a gigantic early childhood classroom that both 
adults and children can experience. And finally, parents meet with the 
teachers and participate in "make it/take it" activities designed for use at 
home to help their children prepare for school. 

.\nother important transition approach is the staggered beginning of the 
school year for kindergartners. Children begin kindergarten a few at a time, 
and their parents are encouraged to come and remain with them for at least 
an hour during the first few days to ease the transition. 



Continuity Continuity throughout the K-3 grades has received considerable attention at 

Beyond Westside. By means of a clear philosophical commitment to child-centered 

Kindergarten developmental education, strong building and district leadership, and 

competent teachers, the school makes a concerted effort to provide 
continuity. That the school accomplishes this goal is reflected in the faci that 
staff at Westside are recognized within the district as having gone beyond 
standard practices to foster a K-3 program that is especially child-centered 
and that relies on the use of activity centers in each classroom to promote 
developmental learning. 



Key Feature of the Westside School Program 



Westside School enjoys a positive, caring atmosphere that contrasts sharply to 
the surrounding neighborhood. The principal, assistant principals, and head 
teachers are all committed to making grades K-3 reflect their (and the 
district's) child-centered philosophy as fully as possible. Overcrowding, 
however, creates additional stresses for teachers as they work to implement 
the school's philosophy in their classrooms. The determination to build 
interest and involvement among the ethnically-diverse parent body, many of 
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whom are new immigrants, is key to Westside's efforts to achieve smooth 
transitions for young children. Special transition activities include an 
orientation series for incoming children and their parents, as well as staggered 
school-year beginning for kindergartners. 

Continuity in the school's instructional approach to K-3 has been addressed, 
but with no preschool program housed at the school, little attention until nov/ 
has be«n given to achieving better coordination with feeder preschool 
programs. Such coordination would be entirely consistent with the school's 
philosophical approach, but it remains a matter of resources and focus. 
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CONTINUITY AT SOUTHSIDE EARLY CHILDHOOD SCHOOL 



Program Context 

Community and Imageton is the third largest metropolitan t>rea in this northeastern state. Its 
Schooi District mixed economic base, bolstered by the corporate headquarters of a major 
Characteristics company, a large university, and a school of technology, supports a well- 
educated and highly diverse populace. 

The city school district serves 31,569 students. Approximately 56% of the 
students are African-Americans, 14% are Hispanic, 3% Asian or Pacific 
Islanders, and 0.3% American Indian or Native Alaskan. More than half 
(52%) are eligible for free or reduced-price lunches. Chapter 1 services are 
currently provided to 12%. Nearly 10% are limited-English-proficient. 



The Elementary Southside Early Childhood School is a PK-2 magnet school now in its third 
SchcxA year of operation. Designed as a model early childhood center, it has 

benefitted from planning and funding superior to most of the city's schools. 

Of Southside's 250 students, 68% are African-American and 8% Hispanic; 

approximately 75% qualify for free or reduced-price lunches. Some 22% 

receive Chapter 1 services. Only 1 student is limited in English proficiency. 

Southside is located in an urban residential area, surrounded by small homes 
in a racially-mixed neighborhood. The school is housed in what once was a 
private school. Its main building is supplemented by a portable structure that 
accommodates the preschool and an office for the school's social worker and 
psychologist and the parent coordinator. Southside is a small, friendly school; 
its classrooms contain smiling, happy children, and its hallways display their 
colorful artwork and writing projects (including a "life-size" unicorn, the 
school mascot). 

Three kindergarten classes enroll a total of 75 children and follow a child- 
centered, developmental approach, the philosophy upon which the school was 
founded. Each 25-student class is staffed by a teacher and an aide. A 
preschool teacher and an aide accommodate 36 preschoolers, with 18 
students in each of two half-day sessions. The preschool takes the same 
developmental approach as the kindergartens. Indeed, the kindergartens and 
preschool use the same High/Scope curriculum and share the same books. 



feeder Almost all Southside preschoolers continue on to kindergarten there. Since 

Pfeschjols Southside is a magnet school, the other 60% of kindei partners come from a 

variety of neighborhoods and prior learning environmei ts (preschools, 
daycare centers, and homes). Southside has little contact with those other 
sources, and kindergarten teachers frequently have no knowledge of stxiC. nts' 
preschool backgrounds. 
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Approach to Contirmity 



Structure Smooth transitions -- the achievement of continuity between grade levels 

during the early childhood years are inherent to Southside's mission as an 
early childhood magnet school. The principal's major contribution to 
continuity was the initial planning and implementation of the model school, 
including the development of the school's child-centered approach and the 
adoption of its language-b^^d curriculum, as well as selective ti^ xcher hiring 
practices aimed at building a cohesive staff that shares the sam« develop- 
mental perspective. The school's readiness policy reflects this. All age- 
eligible children are accepted into kindergarten; the preschool teacher does 
not have to teach all children a required set of skills, but instead, is 
encouraged to focus on children's individual strengths and on instilling in 
them a positive attitude toward school. 

The teachers themselves are primarily responsible for enhancing continuity 
between preschool and kindergarten at Southside. The teachers frequently 
interact, both formally and informally, with each other - in part due to the 
small size of the school, their shared philosophy of education, and the joint 
inservice activities provided by the district. They are also primarily 
responsible for involving parents, though the school's parent coordinator, 
principal, and other teachers assist *hem in that role. 

Parent involvement at Southside plays an important role in continuity. At 
the recruitment fair where parents select the school, the principal asks 
parents to sign an agreement that they will come to the school at least once a 
month. The school also has a parent coordinator to encourage and sustain 
involvement, primarily through "make it/take it" workshops and focused 
discussion groups. Parent-teacher conferences are held each fall and spring 
for K-2 grade levels, and the preschool teacher meets monthly with parents 
to discuss their children's progress and new learning goals. 

In a focus group conducted during the site visit, parents whose children had 
attended Southside preschool reported high satisfaction with the transition 
into kindergarten. Parents whose children had not attended the Southside 
preschool, however, were less than satisfied, noting that the school could 
have done more to help ease the transition, that the structure of the school 
was imposed too soon in kindergarten, and that the children were not greeted 
individually. Nevertheless, these same parents expressed how very pleased 
they are with the school overall, and most said they wished their children had 
attended Southside preschool to avoid the transition problems discussed. 
Aware of this discontinuity, the district is now working towards improving 
communication between the various school kindergartens and feeder 
preschool programs in the district. 
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ThuuUion 
Activities with 
Pnachool 
Programs/Staff 



Southside preschool and kindergarten teachers confer at the end of the 
academic year concerning each child's progress. The focus of these 
conversations has evolved over the past two years from that of the child's 
problems to what it is that works well for the child. The preschool teacher's 
observation sheet for each child is similarly passed on to the kindergarten 
teacher. These sheets are also passed on to kindergarten teachers outside of 
Southside - the sole routine information-sharing procedure with outside 
& hools. Southside kindergarten teachers may or may not receive comparable 
observations about incoming children from other preschool programs. 



TYunsition 
Activities for 
Incoming 
Childnm and 
Famiiies 



Southside preschoolers have contact with the kindergarten classes throughout 
the year through activities such as joint field trips. Towards the end of the 
spring term, they make a formal visit to the kindergarten classes. An 
orientation for parents of both Southside preschoolers and of children from 
other preschool environments is held in May, at which gathering parents of 
former Southside kindergartners talk with the new parents and the teachers 
describe how their classes operate. The school also holds an open house in 
the fall for parents to visit their children's classroom and teachers. 



Continuity 

Beyond 

Mndsrgarten 



The importance of continuity throughout the grades is stressed to parents, 
and approximately 90% of kindergartners remain at Southside through first 
and second grades. Continuity beyond kindergarten is provided in much the 
same way as continuity into kindergarten: by stressing a continuous, 
language-based curriculum; by encouraging collaboration among teachers; and 
by providing children contact with teachers other than their own. A recent 
school-administered survey of parents,, aimed at eliciting their concerns and 
level of satisfaction with the school, did not find that the transition between 
grades was a concern. 

Nevertheless, as children leave second grade and necessarily move on to 
another school for third grade, unresolved issues of continuity again surface. 
The transfer of information is easier at this grade level, since clear 
procedures are formally in place in most c. hools and districts (in contrast to 
the less formalized procedures of many preschool establishments), but there 
have been only limited efforts towards enhancing continuity in vital areas 
such as parent orientation, curriculum articulation, and standard assessments 
once the children leave the school. Southside teachers are now . sginning to 
address the issue of student transfer in an effort to improve continuity. 



Key Features of the Southside Program 



Southside Early Childhood School has certain advantages over most other 
schools. Planned as a model school, it enjoys funding and inde^^endence 
superior to most schools of similar size and demographics. The principal and 
teaching staff share a child-centered vision. Strong leadership, parent 
involvement, collaboration between staff across grades, a continuous and 
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language-based curriculum, and a common developmental perspective all 
contribute to the school's ability to provide continuity to a high minority, high 
poverty population. 

For Southside preschoolers who remain at the school for kindergarten, 
continuity is assured; for students coming from outside Southside, continuity 
is largely serendipitous. The transition of second-graders out of the school 
also poses difficulty. However, both the school and the district are working 
towards resolution of these discontinuities. For example, next year the school 
will implement multi-age groupings, collaborate with a local day care/ 
preschool on a before- and after-school program, and participate in district- 
wide meetings of teachers to discuss the issues surrounding student transfer 
and continuity in the upper grades. 
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CONTINUITY AT PIONEER PRIMARY SCHOOL 



Program Context 

Community and SmalMUe is a town of 4,000 residents, situated in a primarily agricultural area 
School District of the northeastern section of one of the southern states. The sandy loam 
Chamcteristics soil supports stands of large pine trees between fields of cotton, soybeans, 

and tobacco. While not a seriously impoverished community, visible signs of 
hurricane Hugo remain, and economic growth is thought of in terms of the 
new Econolodge motel and a McDonalds, as well as the proposed 
construction of a state maximum security prison and huge county landfill just 
outside of town. 

The school district serves 3,729 students from Smallville and the surrounding 
rural areas, many of which are poor and relatively isolated. Approximately 
85% of the district's students are African-Americans. Some 72% qualify for 
free or reduced-price lunches, and 34% are eligible for Chapter 1 services. 



The Elementary Pioneer Primary School enrolls 793 students in grade PK-3. There is an 
Sduxd approximate 3:1 ratio of African- American students to white students, with 

77% qualifying for free or reduced-price lunches and 31% receiving Chapter 

1 services. 

The school is housed in a one-story brick construction that has had several 
additions to the original 1950's building Located near the end of a 
residential street a few blocks off the main street of town, the school grounds 
are expansive and well-kept. The overall atmosphere of the school is 
pleasant and inviting. The children appear to be cheerful and to enjoy being 
in school. Daily events seem well organized, and the school office is the 
center of communication and activity for staff and parents. A door to the 
principal's office, which opens onto the hallway, was never seen to be shut. 

Six half-day (morning and afternoon) kindergarten classes accommodate some 
180 children, with one teacher and an aide per class of 30 students. Pioneer 
also operates four half-day preschool classes that serve a total of 80 childien. 
Each preschool class of 20 children is staffed by one teacher and an aide. 
The preschool classes are the result of a statewide effort to provide early 
childhood education to educationally disadvantaged students. 



Feeder About half of the school's entering kindergartners attended preschool there. 

Prtschools Head Start is the second largest feeder program; it lacks many of the 

resources available to the public school pre-kindergarten programs. Pioneer 
Primary's kindergarten may also draw a few children each year from the 
Groveton Child Care Center, a privately owned, NAEYC-accredited facility 
located in a neighboring town some 15 miles away but still within the school 
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district. Most of Pioneer Primary's remaining kindergartners come from 
family day care or at-home care environments. 



Approach to Continuity 



Stmcture The superintendent and an early childhood specialist on his staff provide 

leadership for the district's commitment to developmental learning. This 
responsibility is taken seriously, though leadership is to some extet shared 
with a district early childhood committee, whose membership includes two 
elementary school principals and two teachers/ supervisors. 

Use of the HighyScope curriculum is required of all state-funded programs for 
4-year-olds. IWo of Pjoneer Primary School's preschool teachers were the 
first to use the curriculum within the district's schools; they are credited with 
having led the way in terms of promoting developmentally appropriate 
practices at the classroom level, and they assisted in training the kindergarten 
and transition program teachers to use the model curriculum. Their efforts, 
aided by the principal, won the support of the district early childhood 
committee, and the superintendent subsequently mandated district-wide use 
of the curriculum for all kindergarten programs. Use of the High/Scope 
curriculum at both the preschool and kindergarten levels thus provides an 
important element of continuity. 

The approach to readiness at Pioneer Primary School follows a continuum 
from a child's entry into a pre-kindergarten class through first grade. All age- 
eligible children are accepted into kindergarten, but there is a strong sense 
that it is the kindergarten teacher's responsibility to prepare children for the 
first-grade curriculum. Children are tested at the end of the kindergarten 
year, and some 40% are placed into a transition class: Of these, most (75%) 
will then go on to first grade after the transition year, and the remainder will 
advance directly to second grade. Placement in the transition class is based 
primarily on the state standardized test results, although teacher 
recommendations are taken into consideration. 

There has been no formal evaluation of Pioneer Primary's early childhood 
program or the transition activities carried out by the school. Based on 
classroom observations, teacher evaluation, and extensive interaction with 
parents, the principal believes that teachei-s, parents, and children are all 
positive about the school's overall program and its approach to continuity. 

Pioneer Primary's preschool, kindergarten, and first-grade teachers 
communicate with each other concerning children who are to be placed in 
their classes. Students' folders, which contain test results, report cards, and 
parental information, are also passed on by the teachers from grade to grade. 



Tnmsmon 
Actividu with 
Preschool 
PtoffamslStaff 
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Although there have been some efforts to plan kindergarten orientation 
activities with local Head Start programs, little progress towards such 
collaboration has been made. However, preschoolers who attend the 
Grovcton Child Care Center make orientation visits to tho Pioneer Primary 
School, and Center staff send the school narrative reports of each child's 
preschool experience. This year the Center was used as one of Pioneer 
Primary's preschool screening sites. It is also important to note that both the 
Center and Head Start programs follow the High/Scope curriculum. 



Thuuition 
Activiiies for 
Incoming 
Children and 
Families 



Pioneer Primary's preschool and kindergarten children visit kindergarten and 
first-grade classrooms in the spring. The teachers also talk with the children, 
their parents, and each other about the kinds of adjustments or difficulties 
that might be experienced in the coming year. Parents are provided some 
orientation to the school when they bring their children in for preschool 
screening or kindergarten registration. 

Parent involvement at Pioneer Primary centers on using parents as volunteers 
ill the classroom or on field trips, but teachers interviewed spoke of the 
difficulty of getting parents into the school. Preschool teachers make home 
visits twice a year, and kindergarten and first-grade teachers schedule a 
minimum of two parent conferences per year. Parent participation in these is 
somewhat less than 50%, though parent attendance at PTA meetings in 
which students also participate appears to be good (over 50% of 
preschoolers' parents participate). 



Continuity The transition class, which provides an extra year for kindergartners deemed 

Beyond not yet ready to enter first grade, is an essential tool for achieving K-2 

Kindergarten continuity at the school. First-grade teachers add fun to the kindergarten- 

leaving process: They make a videotape of life in first grade as a "preview of 
things to come." Smooth transitions beyond kindergarten also rely on the 
high level of commitment and communication among teachers, who are 
expected to care about and contribute to each child's continuing success, and 
on the active support and involvement of parents, particularly those who 
participate on the state-mandated school improvement council. However, 
kindergarten teachers report little formal contact with second- and third- 
grade staff, though they assume the first-grade teachers provide the kind of 
information about children's skills that facilitates homogeneous grouping. 



Key Features of the Pioneer Primary Program 

Pioneer Primary School provides a unique example of building-level, district- 
wide, and state mandated efforts to implement a developmentally appropriate 
early childhood curriculum (in this case, the High/Scope model). The 
school's pre-kindergarten program, now completing its seventh year of 
existence, was created by state funding, and like all state-funded programs for 
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4-year-olds, initiated use of the High/Scope curriculum at Pioneer. The 
preschool teachers, through the auspices of the district's early childhood 
committee, prevailed upon the superintendent and his staff to extend the 
High/Scope mandate to include kindergarten. Initially viewed with some 
reluctance and skepticism by kindergarten and first-grade teachers, the 
curriculum has nevertheless been implemented and institutionalized. 

Although little coordination exists with preschool programs outside the 
school, kindergartners coming to Pioneer from Head Start or other publicly 
funded preschool programs, as well as from the private Groveton Child Care 
Center, may well experience some level of built-in curricular continuity 
because of the common use of the High/Scope curriculum by these programs. 



COhmNUTTY AT BEAR VALLEY SCHOOL 



Program Context 



Commuruty and Bear Valley is a suburban area, located across the bridge from a northwestern 
School District city. Providing housing for shipyard workers during World War II, Bear 
Characteristics Valley today feels more like a small, working-class town than a suburb. 

Indeed, many of its residents grew up and are employed there. The Bear 
Valley school district serves some 16,000 students in 21 elementary schools, 3 
middle schools, and 3 high schools. 



The Elementary Bear Valley Elementary is the smallest of the town's public elementary 
School schools, serving 236 students in grades K-6. Almost all the students are 

white; 75% of them receive free or reduced-price lunches. 

The school is located at the edge of the city, in an area that over the last few 
years has been changing from agricultural to industrial. Like most of the 
city's schools, the building is of World War II vintage; it is a low, green- 
shingled structure that sits among trees and faces a park. The Hrst 
impression on entering the building is that of a busy, happy, friendly school, 
with students' work prominently displayed in classrooms, hallways, and the 
school office, alongside banners featuring recent historical figures, many of 
them black or female. 

Two morning kindergarten classes serve a total of 45 students. Fifteen of the 
children have been identified as "at risk" and are enrolled in an extended-day 
program supported by state compensatory education funds and staffed by a 
third kindergarten teacher. Ten other kindergartners attend the district's 
special education preschool in the afternoons. All kindergartners are 
provided breakfast and lunch. District kindergarten programs have a 
developmental focus, and Bear Valley's program is especially dedicated to this 
emphasis. The three kindergarten teachers work and plan together. 

Students in the afternoon (extended-day) kindergarten benefit from pre- 
teaching and re-teaching of the concepts introduced in the morning 
kindergarten; once a week they also participate in a special gross motor skills 
development program staffed by volunteers from a local business. There is a 
strong parent component to the afternoon program. Every other week, 
parents are invited to meet with the school counselor for lunch, followed by a 
short r^f^x focusing on parenting skills. Afterwards, parents participate 
with n in the classroom, where they observe teachers modeling 

bei ' hing techniques; parents then have an opportunity to 

prac aviors themselves, both in the classroom and later at home. 

Lunch ii ..-id parents free of charge, and volunteers from a community 
organization provide child care for kindergartners' younger siblings. 
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Attendance typically ranges from 6 to 17 parents per meeting, with some 
attending regularly, others only occasionally. 



Feeder Bear Valley School has no pre-kindergarten programs. Its Idndergartners 

Preschools usually have attended either the county Head Start program or the district's 

special education preschool, or they have had no prior formal pre- 
kindergarten experience. This year the Bear Valley School kindergarten staff 
found that, except for two students, children who previously attended the 
Head Start preschool were not among the children identified as at risk upon 
entering the kindergarten program. Accordingly, kindergarten staff are now 
working with the county Head Start office to find ways to encourage parents 
of preschool-age children in the Bear Valley School attendance area to enroll 
their children in Head Start. 



Approach to Continuity 



At Bear Valley School, continuity is a product of the holistic approach taken 
by the school. The principal and teachere work together, within the context 
of a developmental, child-centered educational climate, to ensure that all the 
needs of children are addressed. The school views health, food, decent 
clothing, safety, and support for parents as necessary to the academic success 
of children, and it attempts to provide all of these support services in addition 
to its regular educational program. The principal provides strong leadership 
in finding resources in the community to meet these additional needs. 
Commented one district administrator, "They see a need, and they organize 
around it." 



Examples of Bear Valley School's efforts to respond to the needs of the 
whole child include its breakfast and lunch program for kindergarten students 
and a "clothes closet" with shoes and jackets for ten cents. Early each fall, a 
health fair is conducted, and children are given the physical examinations 
required for school entrance. Throughout the school year, a nurse 
practitioner from the Department of Health provides free medical care at the 
school once a week. Parenting classes, led by the school counselor, are 
offered to empower parents and enable them to take a more active role in 
their children's education. (School staff realize that many of these parents 
need to overcome negative experiences from their own school days before 
they can become active partners with the schools.) 



Tmnddon 
Activities with 
Preschool 
PmgramslStajf 



Coordination between community preschools and the Bear Valley School's 
kindergarten program occurs on several levels. Preschool teachers are active 
members of the county kindergarten a''^ elation: The district at-risk 
committee, which focuses on the needs of students in the five elementar>' 
buildings that serve the largest at-risk populations, also includes 
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representatives from the preschools. In addition, preschool and kindergarten 
teachers communicate on an informal, as-needed basis concerning specific 
children. 



Each spring. Bear Valley School provides an orientation for prospective 
Idndergartners and their parents. While the children arc visiting the 
kindergarten classrooms, parents are treated to a videotape about 
kindergarten (written and produced by the kindergarten tafE) and meet with 
the principal and school nurse, who answer their questions and generally 
explain how the kindergarten classes function. In the M, a health fair is 
held, during which incoming kindergartners are screened for special education 
needs and receive the required physical examinations (including 
immunizations). A few weeks after school be^, parents visit children's 
classrooms at a scheduled open house. 



To ensure continuity beyond kindergarten, Bear Valley Schoors first-grade 
classes continue to use the kindergarten program's developmental approach. 
The first-grade curriculum is adjusted to individual students' learning levels. 
It is thus understood that for a number of students, the first-grade curriculum 
will be more like kindergarten, and the second-grade curriculum will be 
something more like first grade. The hope is that students catch up to their 
peers by third grade. The school's whole-language curriculum is also 
intended to facilitate continuity. For instance, children in grades 1-3 spend 
part of their reading time in a whole-language computer lab, where multi-age 
instructional grouping is employed. 

Another facet of Bear Valley School's approach to continuity beyond 
kindergarten is its use of the same kind of lunchtime parent group that 
originated with last year's extended -day kindergarten program. Now that the 
children of those original kindergarten parents have moved up a grade, the 
same parents constitute the new first-grade parent group. In thh manner, the 
school intends to establish parent groups at each grade level. 



Key Features of the Bear Valley School Fro^jm 

At the Bear Valley School, continuii>' is integrally tied to the school's holistic 
educational perspective - i.e., continuity is achievec by providing children 
with essential took for learning, including health, (ood, safety, parent 
involvement, support for parents, dedicated teachers and administrators, and 
a developmental curriculum geared to enable all children to achieve success. 
The principal ; strong leadership, together with shared ownership of the 
school's child-center^id approach by the entire staff, also facilitates continuity 
from grades K-6. Even though the school has no pre-kindergarten programs 
of its own, it collaborates with Head Start and other preschool programs. 
The county kindergarten association and district at-risk committee, among 
other mechanisms, promote formal and informal contact among the teachers. 

B.36 



Tnmadon 
ActMsies for 
Incoming 
Children and 
Families 



Continuity 

Beyond 

Kindergarten 



A uriique feature of the Bear Valley School program is its numerous school- 
community paitnerships. The telephone company, for example, provides 
teddy bears as student rewards for improvement; volunteers from a fast-food 
company conduct a weekly motor skills development program for extended- 
day kindergartners; and other community volunteers care for kindergartners' 
younger siblings so parents can visit classrooms. 
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APPENDIX a METHODOLOGY: SAMPLING, SURVEY METHODS, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRICT AND SCHOOL SAMPLES, AND SHE 
VISFT METHODS 



Potential Respondent Universes and Approaches to Sampling 



Survey SampUng 



Beginning with a database of all public school districts and schools in the U.S. 
(that have kindergartens) obtained from Quality Education Data (QED) of 
Denver, Colorado, we first selected a stratified random sample of districts 
using a probability-proportiona!-to-size procedure (to ensure representation 
of large districts). We oversampled higher-poverty districts so that we would 
have a large enough sample of them for reliable national estimates. Two 
schools with kindergarten classes were then randomly selected from each 
sampled district (unless the district had only one such school). These 
procedures gave us a sample of 1,003 districts and 1,662 schools. 

Because sample probabilities and return rates differed across the cells of the 
design (three sizes by three levels of poverty), we weighted the data before 
conducting the analysis. This means that all survey findings are immediately 
generalizable (within a given margin of error) to U.S. public schools and 
districts with kindergartens. Tlie sampling and weighting are described next. 



Respondent 
Universes 



The following table shows the approximate size of the potential respondent 
universes with the sample size for each survey. 



Table C-1: Respondent Universe and Sample Sizes 





Respondent Universe 


Sample Size 


Local Education 
Agencies (Districts) 


14,336 


1,003 


Schools With 
Kindergarten Classes 


67,437 


1,662 



Sampling Design 



The sampling design for this study had two primary objectives: (a) to provide 
reliable national estimates of the extent and nature of transition programs in 
public elementary schools; and (b) to provide reliable national estimates of 
transition policies and administration for public school districts (LEAs). A 
secondary, but important objective was to provide these school and LEA 
estimates for LEAs within each of nine categories representing different 
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combinations of enrollment size and percentage of disadvantaged students. A 
flnal consideration was that these estimates should be representative of four 
geographical regions of uie United States, 

The sampling design was a stratified two-stage sample. In the first stage, a 
stratified, probability proportionate to size (PFS) sample of LEAs was drawn. 
The sampling frame of LEAs was organized into 36 strata defined by the four 
geographic census regions (Northeast, Midwest, South and West), three 
ranges of LEA enrollment, and three ranges of percentage of disadvantaged 
students served. 

The second stage was a simple random sample of elementary schools from 
each of the sampled LEAs, except for those LEAs where the schools 
exhibited considerable variation in the percentage of disadvantaged students. 
In these exceptional cases, the second stage sample of schools was stratified 
to ensure representation of the distribution of disadvantaged students. 

Stratification and Sampling of LEAs 

The first stage sampling frame consisted of LEAs that had at least one school 
with kindergarten classes. A data file (1989 update) obtained from Quality 
Education Data (QED) of Denver, Colorado, contained records for 14,336 
LEAs with a grade span code that included K, e.g., "K-13" or "Elementary 
Only." The number of elementary schools in these districts was used as the 
measure of size for determining sampling probabilities. 

Stmtijication by As noted above, reliable national estimates were desired for all LEAs overall 

Size and Poverty and for LEAs in the following categories: 

Level 

■ three enrollment size categories (small, medium and large); 

■ three poverty levels (percentage of disadvantaged students 
served - low, medium and high); and 

■ nine categories formed by cross-classifying the three enrollment 
sizes and the three levels of poverty. 

Definitions of the three levels of district enrollment size based on the QED 
data are shown in Table C-2. 
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Table C-2: District Enrollment Size Strata 





1 LEAs 


Size 


Enrollment 


Number 


Percent 


Small 


fewer than 1.000 


7,373 


51.4% 


Medium 


1,000 - 4,999 


5,402 


37.7% 


Large 


5,000 or more 


1,561 


10.9% 


Total 




14,336 


100.0% 



The three levels of district poverty were defined by QED in terms of the 
1980 census percentage of school-age children in the LEA whose family 
incom.e was under the poverty income level. The definition of a high level of 
poverty was more than 25% of school-age children below the poverty income 
level. A moderate poverty level was between 11 and 25%, and a low poverty 
level was 10% or lower. The numbers and percentages of LEAs in these 
categories are shown in Table C-3. 



Table C-3: District Poverty Level Strata 





LEAs 


Poverty Level 


Percentage Below 
Poverty Income Level 


Number 


Percent 


Low 

Moderate 
High 


10% or less 
11% -25% 
More than 25% 


6,028 
6,364 
1,944 


42.0% 
44.4% 
13.6% 


Total 




14,336 


100.0% 



Table C-4 shows how these LEAs are distributed across the nine size-by- 
poverty-level cells of the design. 
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Table C-4: Nund}^ and Pen:aU School Dist^ (LEAs) in the Nine 
Celt <rf the Sampling Design 



LEA Enrollment Size 



Poverty 
Level 





Small 


Medium 


Lairge 


TOTAL 


Low 


2,6&) 
18.69% 


2,659 
18.55% 


6J59 
4.81% 


6,028 
42.05% 


Moderate 


3,460 
24.14% 


2,196 
15.32% 


708 
4.94% 


6,364 
44.39% 


High 


1,233 
8.60% 


547 
3.S2% 


164 
l.i4% 


1944 1 
13.56% 


TOTAL 


7,373 
51.43% 


5,402 
37.68% 


1,561 
10.89% 


14,336 
100.00% 



Determining 
Sample Size 



The sample size of LEAs needed to satisfy the estimation objectives was 
determined by establishing a minimum sample size for the most disaggregated 
level of the design, namely the nine cross-classifications of enrollment size 
and poverty level, and summing across these nine categories to obtain the 
total sample size required. This procedure was carried out for the case where 
one wants to estimate a national perceotage within some margin of error with 
a speciHed level of confidence. The values assumed for this procedure were 
(a) the sample percentage estimate is 50% (the mo,st conservative case); (b) 
the level of confidence is 95%; and (c) an acceptable margin of error for any 
one of the nine size-poverty categories is plus or minus 10% (the margin of 
error for less disaggregated levels would be smaller). 



Using these assumed values, the minimum sample size required was % LEAs 
in each of the nine size*poverty strata. That is, if at least 96 LEAs in each 
stratum responded to a survey question and the sample estimate of the 
percentage responding in a certain way was 50%» one could be 95% 
confident that the national percentage is between 40 and 60%. Based on an 
85% response rate, a sample of 113 LEAs had to be drawn frofi^ each of 
these categories. Thus, a total sample of at least 1,017 (113 x 9 categories) 
LEAs was required. A sample of 1,017 districts was drawn in the manner 
described below. However, unforseen difficulties with some of the districts 
selected reduced the effective sample size to 1,003. In some cases, the same 
district was sampled twice, stemming from the fact that the LEA was listed 
twice, with two different superintendents, in the QED database. Tn other 
cases, when the school sample was drawn, it became apparent that the 
districts had no schools with kindergarten programs (that is, they were 
mistakenly included in the QED list of districts with kindergarten programs). 
By the time these problems were uncovered it was not possible to replace the 
affected districts in the sample. Tl^ius, the effective district sample size was 
1,003. 
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In order to implement the PPS selection of 113 LEAs in each of the nine 
size-poverty strata, this number was allocated to the four census regions in 
proportion to the total number of elementary schools in each region, yielding 
a total of 36 strata from which to sample. For each of the 36 strata, a 
systematic PPS selection interval was computed. This interval equalled the 
number of elementary schools in each stratum divided by the number of 
LEAs to be sampled. Then, within each stratum, the LEAs were listed iu 
random order. The measure of size was cumulated within each stratum. 
Beginning at a randomly selected point in a stratum, the selection interval 
was used to identify the next sample LEA until the required number of 
sample LEAs had been selected from the entire list. Any large LEA whose 
number of elementary schools exceeded the selection interval was included in 
the sample with certainty. This ensured that the largest LEAs, such as New 
York City, Chicago, and Los Angeles, were included in the sample. 

Estimation Error With this sample size, the margin of error for estimating percentages in each 

of the nine poverty-by-size strata is 10%, as mentioned above. For each of 
the four census regions, the error is 6.5%. For each of the three enrollment 
sizes and poverty level strata, the error is about 5.8%. For overall national 
Cotimates, the margin of error is 3.3%. 



Sampling of Schools 



Reliable elementary school-level estimates regarding the extent and nature of 
transition were viewed as more important than the LEA-level estimates 
because the actual transition activities are more likely to be implemented at 
the school level. Estimates were needed at the national level, for each 
geographic region and for the three enrollment sizes and three poverty levels 
- separately and cross-classified. 



SampUng Frame A sampling frame of all elementary schools with kindergarten programs in 

each of the 1,003 sample LEAs was created. A data file maintained by QED 
with building level data was employed to identify only those schools coded 
as K-3, K-6, K-8, or K-12. According to QED, the 14,336 LEAs identified 
above contain an average of about 4.7 elementary schools with kindergartens, 
or about 67,400 in all. 

Elementary schools within LEAs were selected in a simple random fashion. 
Except for the approximately 223 small LEAs with only one elementary 
school, two elementary schools were sampled from each LEA. This means a 
total of 1,662 schools were sampled. Based on an 85% response rate, 1,412 
schools wert expected to respond. 

Estimation Error The expected margin of error for estimating a percentage from school survey 

returns is about 7.2% for each of the six medium and large size-poverty 
categories, while for each of the three small size-poverty categories, it is 



ImpiemaUation 
of Sampling 
Strategy 
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around 8.6%. For each of the three size and the three poverty-level 
categories, this error is around 4.4%. For each of the four census regions it 
averages 5.2%. Finally, the overall responding sample of 1,169 schools yields 
a very small margin of error about 2.5%. 



Mail Surveys 



Initial Mailing We mailed district surveys to 1,003 districts on October 24, 1989. The survey 
Surveys form and an accompanying cover letter from the U.S. Department of 

Education were addressed to the superintendent by name; a prepaid, pre- 
addressed return envelope was also included. The letter asked the 
superintendent either to complete the survey form or to give it to the 
appropriate administrator to complete. In fact, 41% of district surveys were 
completed by the superintendent, 31% by another central office 
administrator, 20% by an elementary school principal, 5% by other 
elementary school staff, and 1% by "other." 

School surveys were mailed to 1,662 schools on November 2, 1989, one week 
following the mailing of the district surveys. The school surveys were 
addressed to the building principal by name, and 84% were actually 
completed by the principal. Because all schools in the sample were within 
districts selected for the district sample, the superintendent was given advance 
notice of this mailing. 



Maximizing Three weeks after the initial mailing of each survey, we sent reminder 

Response Rates postcards to all districts and schools that had not returned completed surveys. 

The district postcards were mailed November 13, and the school postcards 
were mailed November 23. Beginning December 11, phone calls were 
initiated to districts and schools that had not returned the survey. Prior to 
the December holidays, 206 districts and 282 schools were reached with these 
reminder phone calls. Calling was halted for the holidays because of the 
difficulty of reaching schools and districts. The week of December 26, all 
non-respondents were mailed a new set of survey materials along with a letter 
stressing the importance of their prompt return of the survey. 

TTiese initial follow-up efforts were moderately successful, increasing the 
district return rate from 59% on December 18 to 68% on January 10, and 
increasing the school return rate from 49% to 54% over the same period. 
Nonetheless, it was becoming apparent that if the desired 85% return rates 
were to be achieved, more intensive measures would have to be taken. 
Accordingly, in February it was decided that telephone interviews would be 
used to supplement the mail surveys. A team of four trained telephone 
interviewers began this calling on February 12. The telephone interviewing 
focused initially on district surveys, because they were shorter and cou'd be 
completed more easily than the school surveys. As of March 2, we had 
completed 374 telephone calls to districts and conducted 70 district surveys 
ever the phone. Additionally, districts that did not want to complete the 
survey over the telephone were sent new surveys, of which 13 were returned. 
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Thus, a total of 83 returned district surveys can be attributed to this intensive 
telephone follow-up. 



Schools that had not returned the survey were also contacted by phone. To 
increase the number of districts in which both the district survey and a school 
survey were returned, this effort focused first on schools in districts that had 
returned surveys. Initially, schools were asked to return their survey in the 
mail; if necessary, a new survey was mailed to the school. As a result of 
these calls, additional copies of surveys were mailed to 205 schools, with 81 of 
them returning the completed survey. 

Since the overall school return rate was still unsatisfactory, telephone 
interviews were attempted with schools that had still failed to return a survey. 
From March 2 to March 20, we contacted 498 schools and asked them to 
complete the survey over the telephone, which we did with 39. In addition, 
92 schools returned the survey in the mail following this final contact. 

The following table shows the return rates over time for the district and the 
school surveys. Without the intensive follow-up activities, the return rate 
would have been closer to 60%, 



Table C-5: Swvey Return Rates Over Time 



Date 


District 
(base = 1,003) 


School 
(base = 1,662) 


November 27, 1989 


48% 


33% 


December 18, 1989 


59% 


49% 


December 30, 1989 


60% 


50% 


January 10, 1990 


68% 


54% 


February 5, 1990 


75% 


63% 


February 28, 1990 


83% 


70% 


March 19, 1990 


85% 


76% 


March 31, 1990 


85% 


78% 



The fmal figures represent 846 district and 1,298 school suiveys returned. 
The percentages of responding districts and schools in each cell of the design 
closely match the percentages in the intended sample. (See "Description of 
Actual District and School Samples," below.) 



Tracking Survey As district and school surveys were received, data entry staff checked tticm 
Returns off in databases listing all the districts and schools for the sample. These 
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district and school databases were then used to calculate the respective 
response rates over time and to identify non-respondents for further contact, 
as described above. Through linking the databases, we determined whether 
each district's school(s) had returned completed surveys, and used this 
information to guide the follow-up proceduic^, as described above. 



Ensuring Integrity of the databases was enhanced by first ensuring that the surveys 

Complaeness were complete and accurate, and second by ensuring that the databases 
ondAccunuy accurately reflected survey responses. First, we manu illy inspected all survey 
oflkUa forms for completeness. If any items were left blank or answered in a fashion 

inconsistent with other items (e.g., ethnic groups not summing to total 
enrollment), the respondent was telephoned. The need for complete and 
accurate data was stressed; however, if the respondent still could not 
complete the item (e.g., if the question truly did not apply), the item was left 
blank. 

We also used computerized data-verification procedures to further enhance 
the accuracy of the data. First, as data were entered, they were automatically 
checked to ensure that the entered value for each item fell in an appropriate 
range. Second, if a response was given that led the respondent to skip over 
certain items, the data entry procedure automatically skipped to the next 
appropriate item, facilitating data entry. Finally, all surveys were entered 
twice, in two independent files, which we then compared to each other. Data 
entry staff resolved any discrepancies by referring to the original survey. 



Calculating Sample Weights^ 



Each of the responding districts and schools was assigned a weight in order to 
allow for generalizations from the two samples to the respective target 
populations. The weighting methodology made use of standard weighting 
procedures, namely weighting by the inverse of the probability of selection, 
with an adjustment for non-response. In addition, the district weights were 
adjusted because not all respondents were eligible for inclusion; the school 
weights were adjusted for this reason and also because the schools were 
originally sampled in a two-stage process. A description of the weighting and 
adjustments for the districts and schools follows. 



Wa^Usfor As a first step, each of the 1,003 districts sampled received a basic sampling 

District Surveys weight equal to the reciprocal of its probability of selection. Tliis probability 

of selection was a function of: (1) which of the nine primary strata (three 
levels of poverty by three levels of district enrollment) the district was in; and 
(2) the district enrollment, the square root of which was used as the measure 
of size for the probability proportional to size sampling approach that was 
taken. (See "Implementation of Sampling Strategy" above.) 

As a second step, this basic sampling weight was adjusted for non- 
respondents. This adjustment eliminates the underestimation of population 
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totak that would occur if the responding districts were thought to represent 
the entire sample, including non-respondents. In the present case, this 
adjustment is complicated by the fact that a small percentage of responding 
districts were ineligible for inclusion in the sample. Eligible districts are those 
that reported having one or more schools with a kindergarten. Ineligible 
districts reported having no schools with a kindergarten. First, these districts 
were not given weights, since they should not have been in the sample. 
Second, their existence implies that some of the non-responding districts 
were also ineligible; therefore, the manner in which the weights for the 
responding, eligible districts were adjusted for non-response also had to be 
changed slightly. The following section describes these adjustments. 

Upon completion of the survey data collection, each of the 1,003 districts was 
classified into one of three return categories: 

Returned Questionnaire, Eligible District 830 
Returned Questionnaire, Inveligible District 16 
Questionnaire Not Returned, Eligibility 

Status Unknown 157 

1,003 



For districts that did not return the survey, it is unknown if they have any 
schools with kindergartens; their eligibility was estimated, as follows. 

The degree to which the non-responding districts were assumed to be eligible 
was calculated separately for each of the nine strata, for greater precision. 
Within each stratum an enrollment-based weighted eligibility rate was 
calculated by dividing the total weighted enrollment of the eligible responding 
districts by the total weighted enrollment of all responding districts, eligible 
and ineligible. (For each of the nine strata, this eligibility rate was greater 
than 95%, reflecting the fact that only a small percentage -- 16 of 846 (1.9%) 
overall -- of the responding districts were ineligible.) 

Within each stratum, this rate was multiplied by the weighted enrollment of 
the non-responding districts to produce an estimated eligible weighted 
enrollment of the non-responding districts. This estimated eligible weighted 
enrollment of the non-responding districts, rather than the larger weighted 
enrollment of all non-responding districts, was used in adjusting for mon- 
response the weights of the responding, eligible districts. In this way, a slight 
downward adjustment was made for the fact that not all responding districts 
were eligible and the resulting assumption that not all non-responding 
districts would have been eligible, had they responded. The basic campling 
weights for the responding, eligible districts were adjusted upward to account 
for non-response (using a ratio-adjustment), but not quite as far upward as 
they would have been if the problem of ineligible districts had not arisen. 
Thus, as desired, the responding eligible districts do not represent non- 
responding districts assumed ineligible. 
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Comparison of After these adjustments were made, the third and flnal step in the district 
Wa^iiid Counts weighting proo-ss involved comparing the weighted count of districts with the 
mth QED Data total count of dLstricts in the QED sampling frame. Again, this process was 

done stratum by stratum for greater precision. One would expect the 
sampling frame count to be greater than or equal to the weighted count, 
because the frame aintains some ineligible districts. This was the case for all 
nine strata. The final weighted counts are shown below. 



Table C-6: Comparison o/ Weig^Ued Counts from Returned Surveys with 
Counts from QED Database 















Stratum 


1 










Poverty 


Weighted 








Eni^llment 


Count of 


QED Count 


Weighted 


QED 


Category 


Category 


Districts 


of Districts 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Small 


High 


1,215 


1.349 


388,966 


395.450 


Small 


Medium 


2.904 


3.326 


1.304.597 


1.322,865 


Small 


Low 


2.320 


2.666 


981,798 


1.047.419 


Medium 


High 


576 


608 


1.436,564 


1.465,285 1 


Medium 


Medium 


2.028 


2.145 


4,551,663 


4.699,038 1 


Medium 


Low 


2.667 


2,668 


6.003,985 


6,165.426 


Large 


High 


180 


193 


4,675.813 


4,692.267 


Large 


M^ium 


637 


681 


11.194.647 


11,388.295 


Large 


Low 


635 


688 


8,178.382 


8,510,091 


TOTAL 




13.162 


14.324 


38,716,415 


39,686,136 



Weigjhts for The school weighting calculations required a two-step process because the 

Sdiool Surveys districts were sampled nationally and then schools were sampled 'vithin the 

districts. Therefore, two components were calculated and subsequently 

multiplied, as follows. 

The first step in the school weighting process was the recalculation of the 
district weight for each of the 897 districts with at least one school 
responding. The 830 district weights calculated above were n^^^ satisfactory, 
since there was not a perfect match between responding districts and districts 
with at least one responding school* Therefore, the 897 district weights were 
adjusted by a ratio of the total of the final adjusted district weighted 
enrollment divided by the total of the basic sampling weights times 
enrollment for districts with at least one responding school. (Districts that 
did not respond but had at least one school respond would not have 
undergone the district weighting adjustments discussed above, so their 
''recalculated district weights'* were the same as their basic sampling weights.) 

The second step in the school weighting process was the calculation of the 
within-district component. This component is necessitated by the existence of 
ineligible responding schools, a situation similar to that of the districts. The 
return status distribution of the 1,662 sampled schools is as follows: 

i:.7 



Returned Questionnaire, Eligible School 1,169 
Returned Questionnaire, Ineligible School 129 
Questionnaire Not Returned, Eligibility 

Status Unknown 364 

1,662 

The within-district component was calculated by multiplying the number of 
schools in the district according to the sampling frame by the proportion of 
the district's responding schools that were eligible (0.00, 0.50, or 1,00 when 
two schools responded and 0.00 or 1.00 when one school responded). This 
product was then divided by the number of eligible responding schools in the 
district to calculate the within-district component for each of those schools. 
For instance, if a district was thought to have 20 schools, and both schools 
that were sampled returned surveys and were eligible, each school's within- 
district component would be 10, and the total within-district weight 
component would sum to 20. (The proportion of eligible schools would be 2/2 
or 1.00; 20 x 1,00 = 20; 20/2 = 10, for each school.) However, if for this 
same 20-school district only one of the two responding schools was eligible, 
that school's within-district component would be 10, which would also be the 
district total. (The proportion of eligible schools would be 1/2 or 0.50; 20 x 
0.50 = 10; 10/1 ^ 10, for that school alone.) 

This within-district component was calculated separately for each district, not 
for each stratum. .Although the eligibility rate for a given district was based 
on at most two schools and therefore subject to fairly high sampling error, 
this error was random and would tend to cancel out, leaving this approach 
more precise than if the eligibility rate were calculated at the stratum level. 

Once the within-district component was calculated, it was multiplied by the 
recalculated district weight described above. The product served as the final 
weight for the 1,169 responding eligible schools. The weighted count of 
schools with kindergartens equals 43,551. This weighting approach reflected 
the two-stage sampling of schools, wherein districts were sampled in a 
national stratified sample and then schools were sampled randomly within 
each district. 



Descriptions of Actual District and School Samples 



Eariier sections of this appendix described the intended samples. The actual 
district and school samples, based on anal>^is of returned surveys, closely 
reflect these intentions. Here we describe the samples in terms of 
enrollment, poverty level, racial/ethnic group distribution, English proficiency 
of students. Chapter 1 eligibility, urban/rural settings, and grade-level 
configurations. 



District and 

School 

EiwoUmenis 



As reported in Chapter I (Tables I-l and 1-2), the distribution of districts and 
schools by size closely matches the intended sample (Table C-4). The overall 
mean student enrollment in sample districts is 2,935; the median is 1,021. 




This difference between mean and median reflects the fact that the sample 
includes some very large districts (e.g., New York City, Los Angeles, Dade 
County), which tends to inflate the mean. The mean enrollment does not 
differ among the three poverty levek. 

The school enrollment of the sample schools was used to create three size 
categories for school survey analyses. These categories divided the schools 
approximately into thirds: 

■ Small schools (1-300 students), mean of 195 students; 32% of 
schools in sample. 

■ Medium-size schools (301-500), mean of 400 students; 34% of 
schools. 

■ Large schools (>500), mean of 703 students; 34% of schools. 

The mean school enrollment, based on returned surveys, is 433, with a 
median of 400. The relative similarity of mean and median school 
enrollments stems from schools having a smaller range of enrollments than 
districts. School enrollment increases with district size: The mean enrollment 
of schools in sr M districts is 250, in medium districts 385, and in large 
districts 513. 1. relationship between district and school si7e is complicated 
somewhat by a significant interaction of district size and poverty. Schools in 
high-poverty small districts have lower enrollments (mean of 194) than those 
in moderate- (263) or low-poverty (264) small districts. Schools in moderate- 
poverty medium-size districts are smaller (355) than those in low-poverty 
(401) or high-poverty (425) medium-size districts. 

Poverty Levels Tables I-l and 1-2 also show district and school poverty levels in the actual 

sample. For districts overall, the mean percentage eligible for free- or 
reduced-price lunch is 31%. District size and poverty level interact, however: 
For the high-poverty districts, small districts have lower poverty levels (mean 
of 44% eligible for free- or reduced-price lunch) than medium (61%) or large 
(57%) districts (see Figure C-1). 

The school survey also asked for free- or reduced-price lunch data. Overall, 
34% of the students in surveyed schools meet this poverty criterion. Figure 
C-2 shows the dramatic difference among the schools in our sample on 
student eligibility for free- or reduced-price lunch. The high-poverty schools 
have substantially higher percentage of children from low-income families. 
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FIgun C4: Percentage (^Students Eligible for Fiee- or Reduced Price 
Lunch by District Size and Poiwty Level 



P«rc«iii 




Low Porertjr 



Modeirate Fowerij 



High PoTerty 



District Site 
CD SmftU SnUIO Medium 



Large 



Figure C-2: Percentage of Students Eligible for Free- or Reduced-PHce 
Lunch by School Size and Poverty Level 



Ptrc«at 




Low Porerty Moderate Porerty High Porerty 



School Size 
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In analyzing school surveys, we used the reported percentage of students 
eligible for free- or reduced-price lui.ch as the indicator of school poverty. 
Schools were divided into three categories: 

■ Low-poverty schools (those with 25% or fewer eligible) 

■ Moderate-poverty schools (26-50% eligible) 

■ High-poverty schools (greater than 50% eligible) 

The low-poverty schools make up 37% of the responding schools, vnth an 
average eligibility rate of 13%; the moderate-poverty schools are 32% of 
respondents, with 37% eligible; the high-poverty schools are 31% ot 
respondents, with 71% of their students eligible for free or reduced price 
lunch (see Table 1-2 in Chapter I). 

These school size and poverty groupings split the responding schools into 
nine roughly equal groups (see Table 1-3). These school poverty and size 
groupings serve as the principal independent variables in categorical analyses 
of the school survey responses, with the actual school enrollment and 
percentage of students eligible for free- or reduced-price lunch being used in 
selected analyses (e.g., multiple regression). 



RadaVEthnic The racial/ethnic distribution is shown in Table 1-4 of Chapter I. The 
Composition proportion of students by racial/ethnic group varies directly with size and 

poverty level. In general, the larger the district or school and the higher the 
poverty level, the higher the proportions of minority students. Figure C-3 
shows the distributions by school size and school poverty level for the school 
sample. Going down the page, poverty le*rel increases, and the percentages 
of minority-group students increase; similarly, going from left to right within 
each poverty level, school size increases and the percentage of students who 
are minority increases. The distribution based on district-level data is similar 
to this. 
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Fifftre Percentage qfStudaUs in Each Radal/Ethnic Group in School 

Sample by School Size and P&verty Level 



low Poverty School! 



White 91% 



Whito 84% 




Asian 2% 
Hispanic 2% 
African 
Amer. 4% 




Asian 2% 
Hispanic 2% 
African 
Amer. 4% 




Small Schools 



Asian 4% 
Hispanic 6% 
African 
Amer. 5% 



Medium Schools 



Large Schools 



Moderate Poverty Schools 



White 89% 



White 70% 




Asian 1% 

r Hispanic 3% 

African Amer tt% 
NAliye Amer. 1% 




Small Schools 



Asian 1% 
Hispanic 9% 

African 
Amor 19% 



Native Amer. 1% 
Medium Schools 



White 69% 



Asian 5% 

Hispanic 10% 

"African Amer. 15% 
Large Schools 




High Poverty Schools 
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Students who are considered non-English-proficient or limited-English- 
proficient make up 4% of the enrollment in districts generally. These 
students are more likely to be found in high-poverty districts (6% of the 
enrollment) than in moderate-poverty (3%) or low-poverty (1%) districts* In 
the schools, LEP/NEP students make up 5% of the enrollment This 
percentage is a joint function of school poverty and size, with the rate higher 
in larger and poorer schools. In large, high-poverty schools the rate is 18%, 
while in small, moderate-poverty schools it is less than \%. 



Chapter 1 



Because Chapter 1 is the major federal program of compensatory education, 
and because Chapter 1 services may affect continuity of experience for 
children, we asked respondents how many students are eligible for, and 
receiving, Chapter 1 services. In districts, the percentage of students eligible 
for Chapter 1 averages 19%, but there are significant differences in this rate 
among the nine size/poverty groups, ranging from 37% eligible in medium- 
size, high-poverty districts to only 10% in the large, low-poverty districts. 

In our school sample overall. 18% of children are eligible tor Chapter 1 and 
16% are receiving Chapter 1 services. Figure C-4 illustrates the effect of 
school size and poverty rates on eligibility and receipt-of-service rates. High- 
poverty schools tend to have higher eligibility rates than moderate-poverty or 
low-poverty schools, but within the high-poverty schools the small districts 
have a lower eligibility rate than the medium or large districts. 



Fig^re C-4: Percentage of Students in Schools EUffble For Chapter 1 
Services by School Size and Poverty Level 



Percent 




Small Medium Ur^e Small Medium Urfe Small Medium iMtgn 
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The pattern of students act? -ally receiving Chapter 1 services is similar, in that 
high-poverty schools have a higher rate than the moderate- or low-poverty 
schools, and that there are significant differences among the nine size/poverty 
groups. 

According to school survey responses, over 79% of students who are eligible 
for Chapter 1 services receive them. High-poverty schools and larger schools 
have higher rates of eligible students receiving services. The percentage of 
students receiving services ranges from 95% in large, high-poverty schools to 
67% in small, low-poverty schools. 



Urban/Rural We asked respondents to the school survey to describe the setting of the 
Satire school, i.e., whether the majority of their students live in an area that could 

be described as (a) urban/central city, (b) urban fringe/suburban, (c) small 
town or community, or (d) rural (a variable sometimes identified as 
"urbanicity"). We found thai one-third (33%) of the schools are in a small 
town/community, 27% in urban fringe/suburbaii areas, 25% in rural settings, 
and 15% in urban/central city areas. 

School size is clearly related to setting: Small schools are more likely to be 
found in rural (44%) or small town (40%) settings, while large schools are 
more likely to be on the urban fringe (41%); medium schools are more 
equally divided among small town (29%), urban fringe (29%), and urban 
central city (25%). 

It is also interesting to look at this distribution from the perspective of the 
setting instead of from the perspective of school size. Figure C-5 shows the 
school size breakdown within each of the four settings: As settings become 
more rural, the percentage of small schools increases. 



Figure C-5: Sizes of Schools in Urban/Central City, Urban Fringe/Suburban, 
Small Town, and Rural Areas 

Vtbtn Suburban Small Town Rural 




Poverty level is also a clear function of setting. Low-poverty schools are most 
prevalent in urban fringe (40%) and small town (37%) areas; moderate- 
poverty schools are fairly evenly split, with slightly more (33%) in small 
towro; high-poverty schools are split primarily between urban center (32%) 
and rural (32%) areas. 
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From the perspective of the setting, Figure C-6 displays the percentage of 
schools of each poverty level in each of the four areas. The more urban the 
setting, the higher the poverty level. 

Ffgun C-6: Poverty Levels c/ Schools in UiiMm/CerUml City, Urban 
FringelSubutban, Small Towri, and Rural Areas 

Urban Suburban Small Town Rural 




Grade Level Schools were identified by the grade level configuration they have, according 

Configurations to the QED database. By far the most prevalent is the K-6 configuration, 
shown in Figure C-7 along with the others. 

Figure C-7: Percentage of Schools With Each Grade Level Configuration 



K-6 — 




Although K-6 is the most common configuration overall, grade level 
cx)nfiguration varies across school size and poverty categories. Among the 
large, moderate-poverty schools, for example, this configuration describes 
94% of the schools; in contrast, it describes just 50% of the small, high- 
poverty schools. In addition to a higher than average percentage of K-8 
schools (25%), the small, high-poverty schools have by far the highest 
percentage of K-12 schools (14%; the next highest percentage is 5%). 
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Site i hit Methodology 



Introduction Eight site visits were conducted in the spring of 1990 for the purpose of 

providing an indepth look at how different schools approach the issue of 
continuity and transition for children, families, and teachers. This section of 
the appendix describes the planning for the site visits component of the study, 
how we planned and selected sites, how we collected and analyzed data, how 
we prepared and revised site summary reports, and how we conducted cross* 
site analysis and developed vignettes for this report. Figure C-8 illustrates 
the steps in this process. 



Figure CS: Stq^ in Planning ami Omducting Indepth Site Visits 
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Conceptual 
framework 



/ 



Because there has been so little research on the transition between preschool 
and kindergarten, we developed a conceptual framework by listing dimensions 
we thought would affect transition. The dimensions were drawn from a 
number of different areas: (a) research on effective preschool programs, 
(b) research on effective elementary school programs, (c) evidence about the 
elements of quality programs at both the elementary and preschool levels, 
and (d) experience from the few existing systematic efforts to create and 
study preschool-kindergarten transition (see research review in Appendix A). 



Research 
Questions 



A major purpose of this study is to learn what transition practices are 
occurring in the nation's districts and schools. The research questions, then, 
are primarily descriptive in nature. 

■ What are the characteristics of kindergarten programs? 

■ What are the characteristics of prekindergarten programs? 

■ To what degree are children perceived to have difficulty in the 
transition to kindergarten? 

■ What is the context of the kindergarten program and of transition 
activities? 

■ To what degree does the district or school have an organized 
approach for providing transition activities? 

■ What are the major influences on school transition activities? 

Although the district and school surveys provide the most comprehensive 
descriptions in response to these questions, we wanted to provide more 
indepth information on the same topics in the site visits. Beyond that, we 
expected the site visits to tell us more about the major influences on 
transition and continuity. 



Site Visit Design 



The site visit instruments were developed in order to provide indepth 
descriptions of practices and programs of a select number of schools. 
Individual interview protocols were developed for district administrators, 
principals, kindergarten teachers, transition class teachers, and readiness class 
teachers. Focus group interview protocols were developed for preschool 
parents, kindergarten parents, preschool teachers, and preschool directors. 
An observation instrument (The Early Childhood Environment Rating Scale 
or ECERS), allowing site visitors to systematically describe the preschool and 
kindergarten classroom environments, was selected a^ part of the site visit 
instrumentation. Instruments were reviewed by early childhood experts and 
practitioners, pilot tested at four sites, and revised prior to use. 



Site Selection 



ERIC 



Data analysis of survey data was occurring during the time sites were selected, 
and preliminary analyses of the surveys were used to select sites. In addition, 
responses to a district survey item asking for nominations were reviewed, as 
were suggestions from members of the study's advisory panel and other 
experts in the field. The recommended sites that were not part of the 
original survey were administered the surveys by phone in order to make the 
selection using comparable data. 
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We reviewed these data and nominations in an effort to identify eight scuools 
with substantial transition activity taking place in schools serving at least 40% 
disadvantaged children in diverse circumstances. Even though more than 60 
potential sites were thus identified, we found none that could be thought of 
as having a comprehensive, articulated transition "program." Instead, we 
identified eight schools exhibiting a variety of types of transition activities and 
strategies. These school selected to provide diversity along eight 
dimensions: 

■ schools in i -s of settings, from small towns and rural areas to 
large inner-':ity areas; 

■ schools with at least 40% of their students eligible for free or 
reduced price lunch (five are above 75%); 

■ student bodies with diverse racial/ethnic characteristics; 

■ some half-day kindergarten, some with full-day, and one with 
full-day every-other-day; 

■ one with a transition class, one with a readiness class; 

■ varying practices regarding retaining children in kindergarten; 

■ schools with a variety of types of preschool programs; and 

■ some with preschools in the school, others without. 

Table C-7 shows the variation among the sites on these selection variables 
and summarizes selected descriptive information. A complete summarj' of the 
school and of the transition activities of each site is presented in Appendix B; 
a brief synopsis of each can be found at the end of Chapter !. 



Site VisUor 



Site visitors spent two days of training, including onsite observation of 
preschool and kindergarten classrooms using the ECERS. Site visitors, 
working in teams, arranged the itinerary for their site visit with school 
principals or district administrators prior to the visit. Schedules were 
established for interviewing school-based stakeholders. Names of contact 
persons at community feeder preschools were solicited from the principal or 
district administrator. Preschool visits and focus groups at the community 
sites were prearranged by the site visitors except in cases where the inhouse 
preschool was the only major feeder preschool for the kindergarten. 



Site Visits 



Teams spent from 4 to 5 days at each site conducting interviews, focus 
groups, and observations. In all except one visit, teams consisted of two 
visitors. In the remaining site, where many of the families were Spanish- 
speaking, the core team was assisted by another trained staff member who is 
bilingual and by the project officer for the study. 



Data Reduction 



Following the site visits, teams collaborated on a site visit summary following 
a predetermined outline. Each visitor also independently completed a site 
visitor rating scale as a measure of their perceptions of global continuity 
across stakeholders. Scores from the observation instrument were summarized 
and entered into the computer. All interviews and focus groups were read by 
two members of the research team and a list of general themes was 
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Table 07: 



Transition Study Site Visit Schools 



Site 


Source^ 


Area 


District 
Enrollment 


School 
Enrollment 


%Frcc 
Reduced 
Lunch 


% Racial/Ethnic Distribution 


Kim 


iergarten Enroilmeoi 


Whitt. 


African 
American 


Hispanic 


Full Day 


1/2 Day 


Other K 


Pioneer Primary 




Small Town 


3,729 


793 


76^% 


24.3 


75.7 


0.0 


0 


160 


0 


Piainville 


S 


Rural 


795 


361 


50.1% 


99,4 


0.6 


0.0 


0 


0 


64 full day 
every other 


Hillside 
Elementary 


S,R 




1 RIO 




94% 


7.5 


1.5 


91,0 


0 


130 


0 


Bear Valley 


R 


Urban Fnnge 


15,707 


236 


74.2% 


78.4 


5.9 


8.5 


15 




U 


Seavicw Magnet 


R 


Urban 


85,108 


399 


81.1% 


26.7 


70.6 


2.8 


50 


0 


0 


Lakeside 


O 


Urban Fringe 


402 


345 


40% 


57.1 


41.0 


0.0 


0 


50 


0 


Southside 


R 


Urban 


31,569 


250 


75% 


24.0 


68.0 


8.0 


75 


0 


0 


Westside 


O 


Urban 


34,357 


1,300 


85% 


5.0 




70.0 


287 


0 


0 



I 



Site 


Transition 
Classes? 


Readiness 
Classes? 


% Retained 
inK 


% With Pre-K 
Experience 


Prc-K Enrollment at School 


# Students 
Head Start 


# Studenu 
Chapter 1 


# Students 
State/Local 


# Students 
Daycare 


Pioneer Primary 


Yes 


No 


0% 




0 


0 


80 


0 


Piainville 


No 


No 


5% 


50% 


0 


0 


40 


0 


Hillside 
Elementary 


No 


Yes 


0% 


60% 


30 


31 


0 


0 


Bear Valley 


Informal 


No 


.02% 


45% 


0 


0 


None 
Schoc 


0 


Seaview Magnet 


No 


No 


2% 


97% 


0 


39 


0 


10 Parent 

Co-Op 


Lalceside 


No 


No 


0% 


50% 


0 


0 


12 


0 


Southside 


No 


No 


14% 


70% 


0 


0 


^ 0 


Wcslside 


No 


No 


3% 


50% 


0 


0 


None in | 
School 1 


0 



ERylC " ^^^^ ^ " Recommended on district survey O « Other recommendation 



established for coding purposes. Interviews were then coded according to 
major themes and entered into a computer software package that allowed us 
to sort by site, by respondent, by question, and by theme. Cross-site analyses 
were conducted by forming matrices for specific questions addressing issues of 
continuity and transition activities observed in the different sites. 



Rqxjrt Site visit summaries written by the site visitors were reviewed by the key 

personnel at the sites. They are included in Appendix B. Data from the 
thematic analyses were organized into matrices and were used to write the 
speciLic vignettes found in Chapters II and III of the report and to describe 
influences on transition activities, the focus of Chapter IV. 
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Endnote Appendix C 



I, Our appreciation is extended to Michael Battaglia of Abt Associates for carrying out the weighting 
procedures and drafting this section of the report. 
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0MB No. 1885 - 0514 
Expiration Date: 06/90 



DISTRICT SURVEY OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 



Please veri^ that the information 
on the maihng label is accurate. 
If any items are not correct, 
please cross them out and insert 
the correct information below. If 
the label is correct, you do not 
need to repeat this information. 



Check here if label is accurate. 



Superintenc^ent's name: 



District Name: 



Address: 



City 



State 



Zip 



This survey seeks information about all programs that serve kindergarten and/or prekindergarten children 
in your district. We are interested both in programs that are funded and/or administered by the public 
schools and those that are related because the program uses school space, receives in-kind services from 
the school district, or is otherwise formally affiliated with the public sichools. 

Kindergarten refers to educational programs primarily for five-year-old^. Prekindergarten (Pre-K or 
preschool) refers to any programs for children in the year preceding the kindergarten entry age in your 
district. Such programs may include Head Start, day care, private nursery school, and so forth. 

( 1 Check here if your district has no programs for kindergarten-age children. If you check this 
box, please provide the correct mailing information requested above and return the 
survey to us. You do not need to complete this survey. 

16 of 846 ( 1.9%) responding districts checked the box. The rest of this survey pertains t o 
the remaining 830 responding districts. 

Note: M = mean (weighted for sampling) 
n s number of responding districts 
wn = weighted count of districts 

Except as indicated, figures indicate the weighted percentage of districts giving each response. 
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PART A: DISrmCT AND COMMUNITY CONTEXT INFORMATION 



What is the cumnt total student enrollment in your district? M = 2935.2 Students 

(n - 830; wn s 13,288) 

How many students currently enrolled in this district belong to each of the following 
racial/ethnic groups? (Total should equal total enroilment reported in Question 1.) 

.01 Numt)er of American Indian or Native Alaskan students 
.03 Number of Asian or Pacific Islander students 
.18 Number of Black, not Hispanic, students 
.10 Number of Hispanic students 
.68 Number of White, not Hispanic, students 
(n = 826; wn - 13^253; average percentage of total enrollment) 

How many of the students currently enrolled in this district are eligible to receive free or reduced price 
lunches? 

31 Number of free/reduced price lunch students 

(n ^ 821; wn = 13^04; average percentage of total enrollment) 

How many of the students currently enrolled in this district are considered limited-English-proficient 
(LEP) or non-English proficient (NEP), i.e., students whose primary language is not English?. 

.04 Number of LEP/NEP students 

(n - 827; wn = 13,257; average percentage of total enrollment) 

How many of the students currently enrolled in this district are: 

a. Eligible to receive Chapter 1 serviceu.? 

.19 Students (n = 779; wn - 12^595; average percentage of total enrollment) 

b. Currently receivinc Chapter 1 services? 

.12 Students (n = 825; wn = 13,251; average percentage of total enrollment) 
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PART 8: DISTRICT KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 



1. How many students are currently enrolled in each of the following types of kindergarten programs? Total 
should equal the total kindergarten enrollment of the district. 

M * 217.0 Number in full-day kindergarten (at least 4 hrs./day), 5 days/week. (n = 414; wn = 5376) 

M =! 2S9.8 Number in half-day kindergarten (less than 4 hrs./day), 5 days/week. (n = 445; wn =s 7622) 

M = _67J Number in Other (Specify): (n = 130; wn = 2167) 

2. What are the dislrkt-wide eligibility criteria (in addition to age) for children's entry into kindsrearten? 

Check all that apply. ^ s 

.00 Family income 

.22 Results of screening or readiness testing 

.07 Handicapping condition or special education needs 

♦05 Physical/health status 

♦01 Limited-English proliciency 

.07 Other (Please specify): 

♦32 All children who meet the age cut-off are eligible; there are no other restrictions, 
(n = 830; wn = 13,288) 

3. Check all activities sponsored by this district to involve parents of kindei^arfen students in their 
children's education^ Check all that appfy. 

.38 Parent education workshops and courses 

■18 Parent education that includes home visits 

♦54 At-hoine learning activities to support school objectives 

.37 Other (Specify): 

(n = 830; wn ~ 13,288) 
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Check all areas for which there is a district policy allowing parents of kindergarten students to 
have direct participation. Check nil that apply. 

.OS Teacher evaluation policies 

34 Parent involvement policies 

♦10 Choosing the school their child will attend 

M Selecting their child's teacher 

♦19 Developing parent grievance procedures/policies 

♦03 Hiring staff 

♦01 Evaluating individual teachers 

♦13 Budget policy and decisions 

39 Setting district goals 

♦42 Long-range school district planning 

.Z6 District policy-making committees 

,21 Policies on retaining kindergarten children 
(n = S30; wn = 13,288) 

Does your district have any parent education^ parent training, or other program designed to promote 
parents' role as educators ot their children? 

,52 No 

,48 Yes™> Please list or briefly describe the program(s): 



(n = 830; wn = 13,288) 
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6. Are there any pre*first grade transition classes^ in this district? 

,78 No (Go to Part C, page 6.) 
22 Yes 

(n = 830; = 13,288) 

7. How are children selected for transition classes in this district? Check all that apply. 

/ 

,78 There are no transition classes (Go to Part C, page 6) 
_>2JL *92 Recommendation of kindergarten teacher 
,07 30 Recommendation of first grade teacher 
,08 3S Recommendation of school counselor 
,19 ,87 Scores on readiness/screening test(s) 
*0^ *10 External agency recommendation 
,14 ,62 Parent request 
,19 ,84 Mutual parent and teacher decision 

^,03^ ,13 Selection criteria are decided by the individual schools (i.e., there are no district criteria) 
,02 ,09 Other (Specify): 

( ^ n = 830) wn = 13,288; n = 244, wn ^ 2966 - excludes those responding ''no transition classes") 

8. What percentage oflast year's (1988-89) kindergarten children are currently enrolled in transition 
classes in this district? 

M =^ JlO Percent of schools with transition classes (n = 244; wn = 2994) 
•04 Percent of all schools 



^Transition classes are deflned as classes for children who are old enough for first grade, but who are not considered 
developmentally or academically ready to be placed in first grade. In some districts they are referred to as readiness, 
developmental kindergarten, or pre-fli^t grade classes* 
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PART C: CONTINUITY OF THE TRANSITION INTO KINDERGARTEN 



Some children encounter problems in making the transition into kindergarten, while other children have minimal 
difficulty adjusting to the new kindergarten situation. Please indicate the percentage of entciing kindergarten 
children in this district who experience the problems listed below. 



What percentage of incoming Idndergarten 
children have difficulty . . . 



0-9% 10-19% 20-49% 50-100% 
12 3 4 



1. adjusting to kindergarten? 

(M a U2; n = 812; wn = 13,197) 

2. meeting the behavioral expectations of 
kindergarten? 

(M = 1.42; n = 813; wn = 13,233) 

3. meeting the academic demands of 
kindergarten? 

(M - 1.60; n = 813; wn = 13,224) 

4. getting used to the size of the 
kindergarten class? 

(M = 1.23; n = 808; wn = 13,141) 

5. adapting to kindergarten teaching styles? 
(M = 1.27; n = 810; wn = 13,180) 

6. adjusting to the length of the school day? 
(M = 1J4; n = 808; wn = 13,146) 

7. coping with new school facilities? 

(M = 1.18; n = 811; wn = 13,211) 

8. accepting the school's rules and disciplim ? 
(M = 1^3; n = 811; wn = 13,191) 

9. adjusting to school transportation? 

(M = 1.24; n = 786; wn = 12,761) 

10. adjusting to a new group of peers? 

(M = 1.25; n = 807; wn = 13,120) 

11. interacting appropriately with other children? 
(M = 137; n = 809; wn = 13,167) 



.73 .23 .03 .01 



.65 .29 .05 .01 



.54 35 .10 .02 



.83 .12 .04 .01 



.78 .17 



.03 .01 



.75 .18 .06 .01 



.87 .10 .03 .01 



.73 .22 .04 .01 



.80 .17 .02 .01 



.79 .18 .02 .01 



.67 .29 .03 .01 



21 J? 
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The next questions are about school activities designed to ease children's transition experience as they 
enter public school kindergarten. This can be accomplished in different ways in different schools, but the 
specific activities are designed to ensure greater continuity as children make the transitton firom preschool, 
day care, and the home into kindergarten. Such activities are referred to as "continuity activities" in this 
surv^. 

Continuity activities may include communication between kindergarten and preschool teachers, visits by 
preschoolers and their parent'^ to their future kindergarten class, involvement by both preschool and 
kindergarten staff in planning a coordinated curriculum, and so forth. 
Please answer the following questions about continuity activities in this district 

[ ] If there are no continuity activities in this district, check this box and skip to Question 18, 
page 8. 

3i checked the box (n = 830, wn = 13,288) 



What is the extent of continuity activities in this district? Check the one that comes closest to describing the 
sit'>ation in this district. 

.33 There are a few continuity activities occurring at one or two elementary schools. 

.46 There are a few continuity activities at most of the elementary schools. 

.04 There is a wide range of continuity activities at a few elementary schools. 

.17 There is a wide range of continuity activities at most of the elementary schools. 

(n = 609; wn = 9099; excludes those checking box above) 



Does this district have a formal policy for involving the staff of prekindergarten programs in district 
continuity activities? 

.86 No 



.15 Yes 

(n = 612; wn = 9168) 



Check the one group that has primary responsibility for initiating continuity activities. Check only one. 
.13 District administrators 



J3_ School building administrators 
.08 Preschool programs, e.g., Head Start or day care center 
.25 District kindergarten teachers in their local schools 
.01 Parents 

.04 Otner (please specify): 

.16 CHECKED MORE THAN ONE 
(n = 613; >vn = 9145) 
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Is there a district-level staff person who is responsible for coordinating continuity activities? 
.64 No 

36 Yes — > Please give title/position: 

(n = 612; wn = 9143) 

Are continuity activities targeted toward any particular group of children? Check all that apply. 

.13 A2 Children from low-income families 

JOS^ >17 Children from racial/ethnic minorities 

.21 >88 Special needs/handicapped children 

.OS .24 Children with limited-English proficiency (LEP) 

.OS .25 Children with no prekindergarten experience 

.06 .19 Other (Please explain): 

.69 - Continuity activities are not aimed at any particular group or groups 

( ^ n = 613, wn = 9172; n = 217, wn ~ 2824 - excludes those responding "not aimed'') 

Have there been any district-wide evaluations of any aspects of continuity activities? 

.S4 No 

^16_ Yes 

(n = 613; wn = 9172) 

Are there any planned activities occurring in schools in this district designed to help children with 
transitions through the grades b eyond kindergarten? 

j43^ No (Skip to Question 20, page 10.) 

.51 Yes 

(n ^ 830; wn = 13,288) 
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19. To what extent do the following types of articulation occur beyond kindergarten? 



In Most 

In None or In Some Or All DonU 
Few Schools Schools Schools Know 
1 2 3. 



Information about student's .01 ,02 .95 .02 

social, academic emotional, 
or physical status is docu- 
mented and passed on to 
each child's next teacher. 
(M = 2.95; n = 596; wn = 8(»38) 



There is coordination of .01 ,02 .96 .01 

curricula, materials, or 

instructional strategies across 

the early elementary grades. 

(M = 2.96; n = 596; wn = 8657) 



Joint problem solving about .08 .09 .80 .03 

students experiencing difficulty 

in adjustment is carried out 

using established guidelines. 

(M = 2.75; n = 594; wn = 8602) 



Teachers and administrators .12 .09 .75 .04 

collaborate to create a formal 

plan for achieving across-grade 

educational goals for children. 

(M = 2.65; n = 596; wn - 8653) 



Early elementary grades pre .37 .07 .50 .05 

treated as a unified inst:uc- 
tional block. 

(M = 2.14; n 587; wn = 8485) 
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20. Please tell us about elementary schools in which there are exceptionally effective programs for helping 
children make a smooth transition from preschool to kindergarten* If there are one or two schools in this 
district that have a meaningful program of activities aimed at reducing the discontinuities between 
children's preschool and kindergarten experiences, please provide information on them below. Very briefly 
explain your reason for recommending the school's program as being particularly effective. 

School: 

Address: 



Principal: 

Telephone: 

Reason for recommending: 



Estimated percentage of students in the school eligible for free or reduced price lunches: % 

School: 

Address: 

Principal: 

Telephone: 

Reason for recommending: 



Estimated percentage of students in the school eligible for free or reduced price lunches: % 

.21 recommended at least 1 school (n = 830; wn = 13,288) 

[in unweighted numbers, 172 districts --17%-recomiriended at least one school] 



2:3 
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PARTD: DISTRICT PREKINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 



[ ] The remainder of this survey asks about preklndergarten programs in this district If there are no 
preldndetigarten classes in this district, check this box and skip to Question 5, page 12. 

.41 checked the box (n = 830, wn - 13,288) 

1. Check all types of prekindeigarten programs there are in this district for four-year-olds: 

_J4_ State or local prekindergarten program administered by the school district. 
«04 Head Start administered by the school district. 
39 Head Start administered by an outside agency. 
«0S Day care program administered by the school district. 
»28 Day care program administered by an outside agency. 
.10 Chapter 1 prekindergarten. 
.59 Special education. 

_jl4_ Other prekindergarten program administered by an outside agency. 
.15 Other (Describe): 

(n = 576; wn - 7818; excludes those checking box above) 

2. For how many years has a prekindergarten program been continuously offered in this district? 
M = S3_ Years (n = 484; wn = 6587) 
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Does this district have transition or readiness class (es) for children who are old enough for kindergarten 
but who are not considered developmentally or academically ready for kindergarten? 

(js ^ C62i WB = 9813) 

Ji§u. ^t*' — > Go to Question 5. 

_j24_ Yes —> 4. If this district has such a readiness class or classes, what are the district-wide 

eligibility criteria for selecting children? Check all that apply. 

39 Recommendation of prekindergarten teacher 

.49 Recommendation of kindergarten teacher 

.20 Recommendation of school counselor 

.43 Recommendation of elementaiy school principal 

.62 Parent and teacher joint recommendation 

.81 Scores on readip,<»s/screcning test(s) 

.30 External agency recommendation 

.50 Parent request 

.19 Other (Specify): 

(n = 154; wn 2348) 



Please indicate the name, title, and telephone number of the person completing this form. This 
information is needed so that we know whom to contact if we have any questions. 

Name (please print): 

Title: 

Telephone: ( ) 

TITLE OF RESPONDENT 

.41 Superintendent 
«31 Other central administrator 
.20 El<?mentary principal 
.05 0*ku elementary staff 
.01 Othar 

(n = 741; wn ^ 11,697) 
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TTiank you very much for taking the time to answer these questions. If there Is anything else you would like us to 
know about your early childhood program, especially relating to continuity and transition, please use this space to 
tell us: r r 



The U.S. Education Department is interested in compiling information on preschool-to-kindergarten transition 
activities. If you have any documents, plans, brochures, etc., that describe your district transition activities, please 
send them ynder separate cover to RMC Research Corporation at the address below. We are also interested in any 
evaluation reports describing district evaluations of transition or continuity activities. Please do not include your 
materials with the survey. 



THIS IS THE END OF THE SURVEY. THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. PLEASE RETTURN THE 
COMPLETED SURVEY IN THE PRE ADDRESSED ENVELOPE TO: 

RMC RESEARCH CORPORATION 
TRANSITION STUDY COORDINATOR 

400 LAFAYETTE ROAD 
HAMPTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 03842 
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Weighted Tabulations of School Survey Responses 
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0MB No. 1875 - 0038 
Expiration Date: 06/30/90 



SCHOOL SURVEY OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 



Please verify that the information 
on the mailing label is accurate. 
If any items are not correct, 
please cross them out and insert 
the correct information below. If 
the label is correct, you do not 
need to repeat this information. 



Principal's name: 



School Name: 



Address: 



City State Zip " 

This survey seeks information about all programs that serve kindergarten and/or prekindergarten children 
m your district. We are interested both in programs that are funded and/or administered by the public 
schools and those that are related because the program uses school space, receives in-kind services from 
the school district or is otherwise formally affiliated with the public schools. 

Kindergarten refers to educational programs primarily for five-year-olds. Prekindergarten (Pre-K or 
preschool) refers to any programs for children in the year preceding the kindergarten entry age in your 
district. Such programs may include Head Start, day care, private nursery school and so forth. 



[ ] Check here if your school has no programs for kindergarten-age children. If you check this box, 
please provide the correct mailing information requested above and return the survey to us! 
You do not need to complete this survey. 

129 of 1298 responding schools checked the box. The rest of this survey pertains to the 
remaining 1169 responding schools. 

Note: M = mean (weighted for sampling) 

n = number of responding schools 
wn = weighted count of schools 

■Except as indicated, figures indica te weighted percentage of schools giving each 
re.sponse. 
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Check here if label is accurate. 
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PART A: SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY CONTEXT INFORMATION 

What is the current total student enrollment in your school building? 
M = 433.0 Students (n - 1169; wn = 43,551) 

How many of the students currently enrolled in this school belong to each of the following 
racial/ethnic groups? (Total should equal the total enrollment reported in Question 1.) 

.01 Number of American Indian or Native Alaskan students 

.04 Number of Asian or Pacific Islander students 

.14 Number of Black, not Hispanic, students 

.11 Number of Hispanic students 

.71 Number of White, not Hispanic, students 

(n s 1164; wn = 43,440; average percentage of total enrollment) 

How many of the students currently enrolled in this school are eligible to receive free or reduced price 
lunches? 

34 Number of free/reduced price lunch-students 

(n = 1157; wn = 43,125; average percentage of total enrollment) 

How many of the students currently enrolled in this school are considered limited-English-proflcieni 
(LEP) or non-English proficient (NEP), i.e., students whose primary language is not English? 

.05 Number of LEP/NEP students 

(n = 1161; wn = 43,325; average percentage of total enrollment) 

How many of the students currently enrolled in this school are: 

a. Eligible to receive Chapter 1 services? 

.18 Students (n = 1048; wn = 39,266; average percentage of total enrollment) 

b. Currently receiving Chapter 1 services? 

.16 Students (n = 1158; wn = 43,158; average percentage of total enrollment) 

Which of the following best describes the area in which the majority of this school's students reside? 
Check only one. (n = 1167; wn = 43,531) 

.15 Urban/central city _j33_ Small town or community 

.27 Urban fringe/suburban .25 Rural 



1. 



3. 



PARTB: SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 
Please provide the following information about the kindergarten program in this school: 



a. Full-Day Kindergarten (at least 4 hrs/day), 5 daysAvk 
(n = 501; wn = 16,150) 

b, Half-Day Kindergarten (less than 4 hrs/day), 5 daysAvk 
(n = 602; wn = 25,425) 



c. Other Arrangement (Specify: 
(n s 124; wn - 4122) 



Total 


Tocal 


Total 


Number 


Number 


Number 


of 


of 




Teacheis 


Aides 


Studenu 




(PTEs)* 


Currently 






Enrolled 


3,1 


1,4 


69,1 


LL 


OJ 




1.2 


0,7 


37,9 



2. What percentage of last year's (1988-89) kindergarten children were retained in kindergarten this year? 
M.s= i05 Percent in schools that retain children 

j04 Percent in all schools (n = 1161; wn = 43,286) 



What percentage of last year's (1988-89) kindergarten children were placed in a transStion** class this 

M = jl3 Percent in schools with transition classes 

i04 Percent in all schools (n ~ 1146; wn = 42,423) 



» Under teachers and aic.es, give the total number of full-time equivalents (PTEs). For example, if you have one 
full-time teacher and one half-time teacher that would be 1.5 FiS. 3 half-time aides would also be L5 FTCs 



** 7^"!f*i°" ^^^"^ ^ ^'^^ who are old enough for first grade, but who are not 

considered developmentally or academically ready to be placed in first grade. In some districts they are referred to 
as readmess, developmental kindergarten, or pre-first grade classes w y die reieirea lo 
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How are children selected for transition classes in this school? Check aU that apply. 

.76 _r_ There arc no transition classes (If not, skip to Question 6 below.) 

.22 .90 Recommendation of kindergarten teacher 

.06 .23 Recommendation of first grade teacher 

.05 .22 Recommendation of school counselor 

.20 .82 Scores on readiness/screening test(s) 

.01 .04 External agency recommendation 

jlL '45 Parent request 

.20 .80 Mutual parent and teacher decision 

.04 _JJ_ Other (Specify): 

( ♦ n = 1169, wn = 43,551; n = 292, wn = 10,627 - excludes those responding "no transition classes") 

What is the role of parental consent in the placement of children in transition classes? Check one. 
.67 Consent is required. 
.27 Consent is sought, but not required. 
.06 Consent is not part of the decision, 
(n = 292; wn = 10,627) 

Approximately what percentage of this year's kindergarten children were enrolled in daycare, preschool, 
prekindergarten, andi/or nursery school prior to kindergarten entry? 

M = -i49. Percent (n = 1013; wn = 37,441) 

How are teachers in the kindergarten program selected? Please choose the one response that most closelj 
describes the general practice in this s chool . 

J8 Hired at the district level 

31 Selected by principal 

.12 Selected by principal in cooperation with kindergarten teachers or other staff 

.00 Selected by kindergarten staff with approval of principal 

.08 Other (Please explain): 

.05 CHECKED MORE THAN ONE 
(n = 1112; wn = 41,561) 



Below is a list of staff development and training opportunities sometimes provided by school systems. 
Check all the activities made available by this school or district in 1988-89 that at least half of the 
kindergarten teachers participated in. 

• «« 

.77 .80 Three or more inservice training days 

.39 .40 Visits to, or observations of, other schools 

.52 .54 Release time for attending early childhood professional conferences 

.38 39 Reimbursement for attending early childhood professional conferences 

■34 3S Enrollment in college or university courses 

j09. _i10l Other (Specify): 

.04 - None offered in 1988-89 

( ♦ n =5 1169, wn = 43,551; *♦ n = 1132, wn = 41,755 - excludes those responding "none offered") 

Are kindergarten children routinely assessed with any standardized test, screening or readiness 
instrument? 

(n = 1169; wn = 43,551) 

.18 No (Skip to Question 11.) 

-J2_ Yes >10. If Yes, for what purposes are these instruments administered? Check all 

that apply 

.24 Making classroom assignments 

f73 Teacher use in individualizing instruction 

.47 Determining Chapter I eligibility 

.38 Determining which children should be retained in kindergarten 

.44 Determining special education referrals 

.21 Placement in pre-first grade readiness or transition cla.«s 

_il6_ Other: 

(n = 973; wn = 35,628) 
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Check all Rctivlties provided by this school to involve parents of kindergarten children in their children' 
education* Check all that apply. 

31 Parent education workshops and courses 

♦55 At-home learning activities to support school objectives 

>98 Letters, calendars, newsletters, etc., to provide parents with information about school 

.78 Parent volunteers in the classroom 

.99 Teacher-parent conferences 

.12 Parent education that includes home visits 

.51 School committees 

.09 Other (Specify): 

(n = 1169; wn = 43,551) 

Check all areas in which parents of kindergarten students directly participate in their schools operatic 
and policies. Check all that apply. 

.02 Teacher evaluation policies 
j32^ Parent involvement policies 
.15 Choosing the school their child will attend 
.15 Selecting their child's teacher 
.07 Developing parent grievance procedures/policies 
.03 Hiring staff 

.00 Evaluating individual teachers 
.11 Budget policy and decisions 
♦39 Setting school goals 
J5 Long-range school planning 
.25 School policy-making committees 
.08 Policies on retaining kindergarten children 
(n = 1169; wn = 43,551) 



13. The foUowins statements might be used to characterize particular Idndergarten programs in varying 
degrees. Please rate the degree to which each statement characterizes the kindergarten programs in this 
school. 



The focus of reading instruction is the basal reader with 
accompanying workbook and worksheets. 
(M = 2.65; n = 1158; wn = 43,253) 

Teachers provide opportunities for children to work 
together in small-group projects. 
(M = 4.59; n = 1165; wn = 43,466) 

Children are quiet during class time. 
(M = 3.15; n = 1165; wn = 43,458) 

The curriculum is divided into separate subjects with time 
allotted for each. 

(M = 3.57; n = 1165; wn = 43,462) 

A number of different learning centers or interest areas are 
located in each classroom. 
(M = 4J8; n = 1165; wn = 43,471) 

Classes are conducted primarily with children in large- 
group arrangements. 

(M = 2.97; n = 1164; wn = 43,409) 

Children are tested regularly in each subject. 
(M = 2.60; n = 1166; wn = 43,481) 

Grades are used as important motivators. 
(M = 1.80; n = 1159; wn = 43,222) 

The children's learning activities are primarily determined 
by the teacher. 

(M = 3.84; n = 1162; wn = 43,090) 

Time is set aside for children to engage in free play 
everyday. 

(M = 4.62; n = 1166; wn ^ 43,481) 

Children are encouraged to evaluate their own work. 
(M 3.56; n = 1165; wn - 43,466) 

Daily worksheets are used to give children practice with the 
skills they are learning. 
(M = 3.42; n = 1163; wn = 43,381) 

Children have opportunities to dictate and/or write about 
their experiences several times a week. 
(M = 3.68; n = 1165; wn = 43,403) 



Not at all 
true for 
this school 
1 

M 



.01 

.04 
.06 

.01 

.08 

.27 
.52 
.01 

.01 

.02 
.07 

.04 



2 

.13 

.02 

.15 
.13 

.03 

.23 

.21 
.24 

.06 

.02 

.08 
.16 

.11 



Somewhat 
true for 
this school 
3 

.24 



.08 

.52 
.29 

.13 

.40 

.27 
.18 
.25 

.06 

.38 
.29 

.29 



4 

.13 
.19 

.23 
.20 

.22 

.21 

.14 
.05 
.43 

.19 

35 
.27 

.28 



Definitely 
true for 
this school 
5 

.17 



.71 

.07 
31 

.61 

.07 

.11 

.02 
.25 

.73 

.17 
.22 

.29 
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All children are expected to achieve the same academic 
skills by the end of the k'^'d' rten. 
(M = 2.78; n « 1161? • 43^57) 

Blocks and other manipulatives are used for math learning. 
(M » 4.58; n - 1166; wn = 43,481) 



All children are expected to know how to read by the end 
of kindergarten. 

(M = 2.02; n = 1163; wn - 43,373) 

Teachers involve children in establishing rules for social 
interactions in the classroom. 
(M = 3.75; n = 1166; wn = 43,481) 

Children play an important role in selecting their own 
learning activities. 

(M = 3.09; n = 1164; wn = 43,352) 

Time (or both indoor and outdoor play is allowed every day 
(weather permitting). 
(M - 4.42} n = 1165; wn = 43,436) 

Creative activities using paper, paint, crayons, brushes, clay, 
paste and scissors are seen as an important part of .he 
curriculum. 

(M = 4.78; n = 1165; wn = 43,459) 

Books are read to the children every day. 
(M 4.79; n = 1165; wn = 43,451) 



Not at all 
true for 
this school 
1 

.23 



.00 



.47 



.02 



.03 



.04 



.00 



.21 



.01 



.21 



.10 



.21 



.04 



.00 



Somewhat 
true for 
this school 
3 

.24 



.08 



.18 



31 



.47 



.07 



.03 



4 

.21 



.21 
.10 

.27 

.19 

.14 

.15 



Definitely 
true for 
this school 
5 

.11 



.70 
.04 

31 

.09 

.70 

.82 



.00 



.01 



.03 



.13 



.84 



14. How would you characterize the kindergarten program in this school? Check only one. 
.17 Academic 
.19 Traditional 
.44 Developmental 
.08 Progressive 

.05 Other (please describe): 

.07 CHECKED MORE THAN ONE 
(n = 1167; wn = 43,501) 
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PART C: CONTINUITY OF THE TRANSITION INTO KINDERGARTEN 



Some children encounter problems in making the transition into kindergarten, while other children have minimal 
difficulty adjusting to the new kindergarten situation. Please indicate the percentage of entering kindergarten 
children in this school who experience the problems listed below. 



What percentage of incoming Idndergarten 
children have difficulty . . . 



0-9% 10-19% 20-49% 50-100% 



1 



1. adjusting to kindergarten? 

(M = 1.29; n = 1165; wn = 43,458) 

2. meeting the behavioral expectations of kindergarten? 
(M = 1.53; n = 1165; wn = 43,472) 

3. meeting the academic demands of kindergarten? 
(M = 1.75; n = 1166; wn = 43,482) 

4. getting used to the size of the kindergarten class? 
(M = 1J2; n = 1165; wn = 43,458) 

5. adapting to kindergarten teaching styles? 
(M = 1.29; n = 1165; wn = 43,458) 

6. adjusting to the length of the school day? 
(M ^ 1.48; n = 1164; wn = 43,442) 

7. coping with new school facilities? 

(M a 1.23; n = 1165; wn = 43,458) 

8. accepting the school's rules and discipline? 
(M = 1.41; n = 1165; wn = 43,458) 

9. adjusting to school transportation? 

(M = 1.26; n = 1126; wn = 41,580) 

10. adjusting to a new group of peers? 

(M = 1.29} n s 1162; wn = 43,246) 

1 1. interacting appropriately with other children? 
(M 1.44; n = 116v; wn = 43,482) 



.77 
.60 
.45 
.77 
.76 
.67 
.80 
.67 
.78 
.76 
.64 



.17 
.29 
37 
.16 
.19 
.21 
.17 
.26 
.18 
.20 
30 



.05 .01 

.10 .02 

.16 .02 

.05 .02 

.03 .01 

.08 .03 

.02 .01 

.06 .01 

.03 .01 

.03 .01 

.06 .01 
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The next questions are about school activities that are designed to ensure continuity of children's experience as 
they enter public school kindergarten. Different activities may be appropriate in different schools, but all have 
the purpose of ensuring greater continuity as children make the transition from their preschool, day care, or home 
experience into kindergarten. Such activities are referred to as "continuity activities" in this survey. 

Items 12 to 20 use a 5-point scale. Items are ranked according to increasing degrees of formality, fk«quency, 
intensity, and so forth. The statements under 1, 3, and 5 on the scale should help you decide the most appropriate 
response for an individual item. If one of these closely describes the situation in your school, circle that number. 
If the situation in your school seems to fall between 1 and 3, then circle 2; if it's between 3 and 5, circle 4. Please 
circle only one number per item and do not mark between the numbers. 



12. Transfer of records to kindergarten teachers: 



I 1 2 
No teachers receive any information 
about any entering kindergarten 
students. 

.13 .11 



3 4 
Some teachers receive some 
information about some entering 
kindergarten students. 

.25 



All teachers receive extensive 
information about all entering 
kindergarten students. 

.23 .27 



(M = 3.40; n = 1164; wn = 43,401) 



13. 



Communication between kindergarten teachers and previous caregivers/teachers about entering 
students: 



1 2 
No communication occurs about any 
entering students. 



.18 



.24 



3 4 
Communication occurs only when 
children experience school 
adjustment problems. 

.28 



There is systematic communication 
with all previous caregivers or 
teachers. 



.20 



.10 



(M = 2.80; n = 1161; wn = 43,318) 



14. Communication between kindergartti>,n teachers and entering studeuts' caregivers/teachers about 
curriculum Issues:* 



No kindergarten 
communicate about 
issues. 



teachers Some kindergarten teachers have 

curriculum established communication with 
some of their entering students' 
caregivers/teachersaboutcurriculum. 



4 



There is an organized school effort, 
involving all kindergarten teachers, 
to communicate with as many 
caregivers/teachers as possible about 
curriculum. 



30 .16 
(M = 2.71; n = 1162; wn = 43,349) 



.24 



.13 



.17 



♦ If there is only one kindergarten teacher in the school, the rating will be either 1 or 5. 
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15. Devetopmeiit of a curriculum coordinated with children's preldndergarten programs: 



I 1 2 
The kindergarten curriculum has 
been developed independent of 
prekindergarten curricula. 

.49 .11 



Some features of the kindergarten 
curriculum are coordinated with 
prekindergarten curricula. 

.21 



The kindergarten curricjlum has 
been specifically designed to build 
on prekindergarten curricula. 



.08 



.12 



(M = 2.25; n = 1158; wn ^ 43,180) 



16. School visits by entering kindergarten children and their parents: 



I 1 2 3 4 5 

No parents or children visit their About half make visits to their new All make visits to their new school 

new school prior to the beginning of school prior to the beginning of the prior to the beginning of the new 

the school year. new school year. school year. 

.03 .16 .17 32 32 

(M = 3.75; n = 1163; wn = 43,329) 



17. Formality of arrangements for school visits by parents of entering Idndergarten students: 



I 1 2 3 4 5 ! 

The school does not make The school allows visitations by The school has established a formal 

arrangements for any school parents on an informal basis. program for school visitations by 

visitations by parents. parents. 

.03 .02 .28 .21 .47 

(M = 4.07; n = 1165; wn = 43,476) 



18. Informing parents of entering Idndergarten children of their rights and responsibilities in the public 
school system: 



I 1 2 
There is no written document or 
other procedure for informing 
parents of their rights and 
responsibilities. 



.05 

(M = 3.89; n 



3 

There are some procedures (e.g., 
meetings) for informing new parents 
of their rights and responsibilities. 



.03 



1163; wn = 43,450) 



.29 



A written document is distributed to 
parents, there is a meeting 
explaining their rights, and parents 
are provided with a contact person 
for further information. 



.25 



39 
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19. Parent involvement in classroom activities aimed at smoothing children's transition into public school*: 



1 2 
There is no organized effort to 
involve parents in such classroom 
activities. 



.06 



3 4 
Some kindergarten teachers 
encourage parents to participate in 
such classroom activities. 



.13 

(M = 3.78; n = 1162; wn = 43,448) 



.18 



All kindergarten teachers, with 
adminj:>trator support, encourage 
parents to be involved in such 
classroom activities. 



.17 



.47 



20. School policy on continuity activities: 



I 1 2 3 4 5 

The school provides no policy The school has an informal policy The school has a written policy that 
guidance for continuity activities. that suggests continuity activities. specifies continuity activities that 

must occur. 

.23 .11 39 .15 .13 

(M - 2.83; n = 1162; wn = 43,375) 

21. To what extent do the staff of preschool, Head Start, day care, or other prekindergarten programs that 
feed into this school participate in the following continuity activities? Circle one rating for each. 

The participation of the staff from pi*e<K programs is approximately: 

Don't 

0-25% 26-50% 51-75% 76-100% ICnow 
12 3 4 

Participating in joint workshops with school .75 .04 .03 .08 .09 

staff on curriculum, child development issues, etc. 
(M = 1J9; n = 1148; wn - 42,971) 

Sharing information about an individual child's .64 .12 .06 .13 .05 

developmental progress with school staff 
(M = 1.67; n = 1149; wn = 42,992) 

Providing assistance for children experiencing .69 ,08 .06 .10 .07 

difficulty in school adjustment 

(M - 1.56; n - 1147; wn = 42,935) 

Talking with children and their parents to .44 .12 .09 .18 .18 

help prepare them for the transition to public 
school kindergarten 

(M = 2.02; n = 1144; wn = 42,728) 

Other (specify): .43 .02 .02 .19 34 

(M = 1.96; n := 83; wn = 2572) 

* If there is only one kindergarten teacher in the school, the rating will be either 1 or 5. 
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Check the one group that has primary responsibility for initiating continuity activities. Checic only one. 

.18 District administrators 
. 24 School building administrators 
.07 Preschool programs, e.g., Head Start or day care c€;nter 
36 Kindergarten teachers 
.03 Parents 

_lQ_7_ Other (Please specify): 

.06 CHECKED MORE THAN ONE 
(n = 1132; wn = 42^9) 

Is there someone at this school who is responsible for coordinating continuity activities? 
.64 No 

36 Yes— -> Please give title/position: 

(n = 1155; wn = 43,252) 

Is there a district »dministrator who is responsible for coordinating continuity activities? 
.56 No 

36 Yes— -> Please give title/position: 

.08 Don't Know 
(n 1156; wn = 43,265) 

Are continuity activities targeted toward any particular group of children? Check all that apply. 
• ** 

.60 - Continuity activities are not aimed at any particular group or groups 

.14 34 Children from low-income families 

.08 .21 Children from racial/ethnic minorities 

.26 .66 Special needs/handicapped children 

.13 32 Children with limited-English proficiency (LEP) 

.07 .17 Children with no preldndergarten experience 

.05 .14 Other (Please explain): 

( * n s 1161, wn = 43,417; ** n = 458, wn = 17,433 • excludes those responding "not aimed") 
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Please estimate the percentage of the parents of incoming kindergarten children who are involved in each 
of the following continuity activi' .s. Circle one response for each item: 



Conducting at-home activities to prepare 
their child for school (e.g., reading books 
from a school reading list, talking to 
their children about what to expect 
in kindergarten). 

(M = 2.44; n = 1156; wn = 43,253) 

Providing the kindergarten teacher with 
information or materials that may help 
their child adjust to kindergarten 
(e.g., family photograph, favorite toy, 
child's nickname). 

(M = 2.45; n = 1154; wn = 43,026) 

Attending orientation visits to kinder- 
garten class before school starts. 
(M = 3.02; n = 1150; wn = 43,072) 

Attending teacher-parent conferences 
before school starts. 

(M = 2.17; n = 1150; wn = 42,872) 
Other (specify): 

(M = 3.49; n = 77; wn = 3268) 



0-25% 
1 



.23 



32 

.19 

.50 
.06 



26-50% 
2 



.24 



.18 

.12 

.08 
.07 



51-75% 
3 



.26 



.17 

.17 

.11 
.14 



76-100% 
4 



.19 



.29 

.51 

.27 
.64 



Don't 
Know 



.08 



.04 

.02 

.04 
.08 



What is/aie t'lie source(s) of funds supporting this school's continuity activities that are in addition to the 
regular responsibilities of teaching and administrative staff? Check all that apply. 



* 


** 




.79 


.16 


.,■33.,, 


.02 




.13 


.26 


.09 


.18 


.03 


.06 


.52 


1 



There are no special funds for continuity activities. 



( * n = 1163, wn - 43,458; ** n = 584, wn = 20,900 - excludes those responding "no special funds") 
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outcomes of this schools continuity activities ara evaluated? Check ail that apply. 

.SI Effects of continuity on children's academic performance 
,46 Effects of continuity on children's social behavior 
35 Participation of parents in continuity activities 
.58 Teacher satisfaction with continuity activities 
>47 Parent satisfaction with continuity activities 

.04 Other (Specify): 

■ No evaluations have been done thus far. 
= lld3, wn = 43,458; n = 526, wn = 19,631 - excludes those responding **no evaluations'") 

29. Are there any planned activities in this school designed to help children with transitions through the 
grades beyond kindergarten? 

(n 1165; wn = 43,484) 

.20 No (Skip to Question 32, page 16.) 

.80 Yes > 30. If yes, what type of articulation occurs? Check all that apply, 

.91 Information about students' social, academic, emotional, and physical status 
is documented and passed on to each child's next teacher. 

.90 There is coordination of curricula, materials, or instructional strategies across 
the early elementary grades. 

.73 Joint problem solving about students experiencing difficulty in adjustment is 
carried out using established guidelines. 

.66 Teachers and administrators collaborate to create a formal plan for achieving 
across-grade educational goals for children, 

♦29 Early elementary grades are treated as a unified, instructional block, 
(n = 938; wn = 34,791) 

31. Who has primary responsibility for these activities? Check one . 

.02 Early childhood coordinator 

jlT^ Teacher 

.01 Assistant principal 

.40 Principal 

.05 Other (Please give title/position): 
.26 CHECKED MORE THAN ONE 
(n = 937; wn = 34,782) 
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28. V/hat 

.23 
.21 
.16 
.26 
.21 
.02 
.55 
(♦n 



We are interested in your opinions related to the education of children in your school. For each of the statements 
below, indicate the degree to which you agree or disagree by using the following scale. 

SA - Strongly Agree 
A s Agree 
U s Undecided 





D s Disagree 

SD = Strongly Disagree 


SA 
1 


(Circle your response) 
A U 

2 S 


D 
4 


SD 

5 


32. 


Most children in this school will graduate from 
high school. 

(M = 1.69; n = 1107; wn = 41,402) 


.47 


.42 


.06 


05 


.01 


33. 


Most parents of children in this school are not 
interested in participating in their children's 
education. 

(M = 4.06; n = 1107; wn = 41,402) 


.02 


.10 


.06 


.46 


37 


34. 


Teachers in this school work together on projects 

to improve instruction. 

(M = 1.47; n = 1104; wn = 41,264) 


.60 


37 


.01 


.01 


.01 


35. 


Almost all children from low-income families can 
achieve at the same level as other students. 
(M = 2.12; n = 1105; wn = 41,355) 


.28 


.48 


.09 


.14 


.01 




Parents are encouraged to participate in school 
policy decisions. 

CM ^ 2.53; n = 1104; wn = 41,288) 


.16 


.44 


.17 


.21 


.03 


37, 


Prekindergarten or preschool education is 
essential for children's future success in school. 
(M = 2.37; n = 1107; wn = 41,405) 


32 


.26 


.17 


.22 


.03 


38. 


Almost all children in this school can master 
grade level skills. 

(M = 1.95; n = 1105; wn = 41,369) 


32 


.52 


.06 


.10 


.00 


39. 


Teachers in this school have no difficulty in 
communicating with parents about theii children's 
school experiences. 

(M = 1.85; n = 1103; wn = 41,257) 


37 


.51 


.03 


.07 


.02 


40. 


Kindergarten is essential for children's future 
success in school. 

(M = 1.49; n = 1106; wn = 41,393) 


.64 


.28 


.04 


.04 


.00 


41. 


This school is the site of many community 
activities. 

(M = 2.05; n = 1105; wn = 41,368) 


33 


.45 


.06 


.16 


.01 


42. 


Disadvantaged children who have been in a 


39 


.43 


.14 


.03 


.01 



preschool program (such as Head Start) will do 
better in school. 

(M = 1.83; n - 1104; wn = 41,181) 
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PARTD: SCHOOL PREKINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 

[ ] The remainder of this survey asks about prekindergarten programs. If there are no prekindergarten 

classes in this school, check this box and skip to item 11 on page 20. You do not need to comolete Part D 
.73 checked the box (n = 1167; wn = 43,504) ^ 

1. Check all types of prekindergarten programs that exist in this school: 

_M_ State or local prekindergarten program administered by the school district 
»07 He id Start administered by the school district 
jl2_ Head Start administered by an outside agenqr 

Day care program administered by the school or school district 
»08 Day care program administered by an outside agency 
♦15 Chapter 1 prekindergarten 

,M_ Other prekindergarten program administered by an outside agency 
38 Special education 
♦10 Other (Describe): 

(n = 326; wn = 11,686 • excludes those who checked box above) 



2. 



For how many years has a prekindergarten program been continuously ofTered in this school? 
M = _6J_ Years (n = 324; wn = 11,497) 



3. Please provide the following information about your prekindergarten classes: 



a. Head Start (n = 40; wn - 1433) 

b. Chapter 1 Pre-K (n = 49; wn - 1742) 

c. State or locally funded pre-K 
(n = 145; wn = 5332) 

d. Day care (n = 18; wn = 687) 

e. Special education (n = 114; wn = 3800) 

f. Other (Specify): 

(n = 34; wn = 1292) 



Total 
Number 
of Te achers 
(PTEs)* 

JA. 

13 
13 

13 

hS 



Tolal 
Number 
of Aides 
(PTEs)* 

1.4 
1.2 
1.2 

1.7 
U 
1.0 



Total 
Number 
of Students 
Currently Enrolled 

28.9 

33.0 

33.9 



211 
13.8 

35.6 



♦ Under teachers and aides, give the total number of full-time equivalents (PTEs). For example, if you have one full- 
time teacher and one half-time teacher that would be 1.5 PTEs. 3 half-time aides would also be 1.5 PTEs. 
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What criteria are applied in deciding whicli children to enroll in each of the preldndergarten programs 
in this school? (Exclude programs speciflcally designed for special education students.) Check all that 
apply under each type of program. 



Enrollment 
Criteria 



State/Local 

pre- Head Day 

kindergarten Start care 

(n = 161; (n = 47; (n « 22; 



Chapter 1 
Pre- 

kindergarten 
(n = 54; 



Other 
(Specijy:) 

(n = 43; 



wn = 5950) wn = 1655) wn = 1002) wn = 1919) wn = 1663) 



Age 

Family Income 

Test Results 

Handicapping 
Condition 

Physical/ 

Health 

Status 

Limited 
English 
Proficiency 

Other (Specify): 



No Eligibility 
Restrictions 



.91 
.27 

h38 

M 
.20 

.27 
.13 

.07 



.92 
.92 
.09 

.53 

.20 

.06 
.03 

.04 



.53 
.20 

.06 

.06 
.13 

.06 

.00 

.57 



.90 
.21 
.74 

.24 

.13 

33 
.08 

.05 



.78 
.19 
.27 

.29 

22 

.12 
.07 

.13 



Below is a list of staff development and training opportunities sometimes provided by school systems. 
Check all the activities made available by this school or district in 1988-89 that at least half of the 
kindergarten teachers participated in. 



.82 



.47 

.57 



.83 Three or more inservice training days 
.48 Visits to, or observations of, other schools 
.57 Release time for attending early childhood professional conferences 
M j39_ Reimbursement for attending early childhood professional conferences 
30 31 Enrollment in college or university courses 

.07 .08 Other (Specify): . 



.02 - None offered in 1988-89 

( ♦ n = 313, wn = 11,211; n = 303, wn = 10,969 ■ excludes those responding "none offered") 
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6. Are children entering prekindergarten programs assessed with any standardized test, screening, ^r 
readiness instrument? 

(n = 325; wn = 11,671) 

31 No (Skip to Question 8.) 

>69 Yes — > 7. If yes, for what purposes are these tests/instruments administered? Check all 
that apply. 

22 Making classroom assignments 

>67 Teacher use in individualizing instruction 

t65 Meeting federal or state reporting requirements 

,20 Other (Please list): ^ 

(n = 233; wn = 7986) 

8. Check all activities provided by this school to involve parents of prekindergarten children in their 
children's education* Check all that apply. 

.53 Parent education workshops and courses 

t61 At-home learning activities to support school objectives 

.92 Letters^ calendars, newsletters, etc» to provide parents with information about school 

t71 Parent volunteers in the classroom 

.85 Teacher-parent conferences 

o43 Parent education that includes home visits 

.43 School committees 

.07 Other (Specify): 

(n = 324; wn = 11,627) 
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Does this school have transition or readiness class (es) for children who are old enough for kindergarten 
but who are not considered developmentally or academically ready for kindergarten? 

(n = 449; wn = 16,0<S3) 

.79 No (Go to item 11.) 

.21 Yes — -> 10. If Yes, how are the children selected? Check all that apply. 
31 Recommendation of prekindergarten teacher 
.53 Recommendation of kindergarten teacher 
.22 Recommendation of school counselor 
J4 Recommendation of principal 
.59 Parent and teacher joint recommendation 
.83 Scores on readiness/screening test(s) 
_.23-_ External agency recommendation 
.50 Parent request 

.10 Other (Specify): 

(n = 101; wn = 3351) 



Please indicate the name, title, and telephone number of the person completing this form. This 
information Is needed so that we know whom to contact if we have any questions. 

Name (please print): 

Title: 

Telephone: ( ) 

TITLE Ofr RESPONDENT 

.84 School principal 

.07 Kindergarten teacher 

.02 Support staff (e.g., counselor) 

Al^ Assistant principal 

.02 Other 

.01 Preschool teacher 
(n ^ 1085) 
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Thank you very much for taking the time to answer these questions. If there is anything else you would like us to 
know about your early childhood program, especially relating to continuity and transition, please use this space to 
tell us: 



The U.S. Education Department is interested in compiling information on preschool-to-school transition activities. 
If you have any documents, plans, brochures, etc., t^ 4 describe your school transition activities, please send them 
under separate cover tc RMC Research Corporati' . at the address below. We are also interested in any evaluation 
reports describing school evaluations of transition or continuity activities. Please do not include your materials with 
the survey. 



THIS IS THE END OF THE SURVEY. THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. PLEASE RETURN 
THE COMPLETED SURVEY IN THE PRE-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE TO: 



RMC RESEARCH CORPORATION 
TRANSITION STUDY COORDINATOR 

400 LAFAYETTE ROAD 
HAMPTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 03842 
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Results of Factor Analysis and Regression Analysis 
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Factor Analysis of Kindergarten Practices Items 



Principal-components analysis yielded two factors. The two factors account 
for 35% of the total variance. Table F-1 shows the factor loadings of the 
items loading on each factor. 
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Table F-1: Factor Loadings of Items Describing Kindergarten Programs 
(School Survey Item 13) 



Item 

No. 


Factor 1: 
Lieveiopiii8uuii rniciices 
(20.6% of Variance) 


Factor 

LANI|11I1|{ 

Fl 


Factor 

ijmtiiiii|g 

F2 


13 o 


blocks/manipulatives 


.700 


-.064 


13 b 


small-group projects 


.683 


-.049 


13 t 


creative activities 


.615 


-.016 


13 e 


learning centers 


.609 


-.174 


13 u 


books read daily 


.574 


-.024 


13 k 


evaluate own work 


.550 


.021 


13 m 


dictate or write 


.540 


-.163 


13 q 


children involved in rules 


.530 


-.054 


13 r 


children select activities 


.529 


-.220 


13 s 


in/outdoor play daily 


.462 


.112 


13 j 


free play daily 


.389 


.014 


Item 

INO. 


Factor 2: 
Acaaemic rraciices 
(14.4% of Variance) 


Factor 

iAIaUlIlg 

Fl 


Factor 
F2 


13 d 


separate subjects 


.008 


.705 


13 1 


worksheets 


-.117 


.705 


13 a 


basal reader 


-.113 


.683 


13 g 


tested regularly 


.136 


.649 


13 h 


grades as motivators 


-.034 


.633 




UUlCi 


032 


.606 


13 p 


all should read 


.036 


.573 . 


13 w 


achieve same skills 


-.140 


.518 


13 f 


large groups 


-.323 


.426 


13 i 


teacher determines learning 
activities 


-.071 


.254 
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Factor Analysis of School Climate Items 



Principal-components analysis extracted two factors accounting for 41.4% of 
the total variance. The factor loadings of the items are shown in Table F-2. 
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Table F-2: Factor Loadings of Items Describing School CUmaie (School 
Survey Items C32-C42) 



1 

Ilvlll 

No. 


Factor 1: 
Attitudes Toward 
Parents and Children 
(24.7% of the Variance) 


Factor 
Loading 
Fl 


Factor 
Loading 
F2 




Teachers can comtnunicate 
with parents. 


.702 


-.176 


38 


Almost all children can 
master grade level skills. 


.680 


-.148 


32 


Most children will graduate. 


.552 


-.505 


41 


School is site of community 
activities. 


.533 


-.165 


34 


Teachers work together. 


.499 


-.086 


33 


Most parents do not 
participate. 


-.497 


.395 


35 


Low-income children can 
achieve at same level as 
others. 


.419 


.212 


36 


Parents are encouraged to 
participate. 


.323 


.201 


Item 
No. 


Factor 2: 
Appreciation of 
Early Childhood Education 
(16.7% of the V iriance) 


Factor 
Loading 
Fl 


Factor 
Loading 
F2 


37 


Preschool is essential for 
success. 


.268 


.757 


40 


Kindergarten is essential for 
success. 


.406 


.59: 


1 


Disadvantaged children in 
preschool will do better. 


.408 





Factor Analysis of Transition Activities 



Principal-components analysis extracted two factors accounting for 47.8% of 
the total variance, as shown in Table F-3. 
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Table F*3: Factor Ladings of Survey Items Assess ing School Transition 
Activities 



Factor 1: 
Coordinatioii/Comniuiiicatioii 


Factor 
Loading 

F1 


Factor 
Loading 


Communication between 
kindergarten teachers and previous 
caregivers about students (C13) 


.817 




Communication between 
kindergarten teachers and previous 
caregivers about curriculum (C14) 


.802 


.105 


Development of a curriculum 
coordinated with prekindergarten 
programs (C15) 


.711 


.152 


Transfer of records to kmdergarten 
teachers (C12) 


.638 


.049 y 


Extent of participation of preschool 
or caycare siatt in conunuiiy 
activities (C21) 


.609 


.112 1 


Formality of school policy on 
continuitv activities fC20) 


.523 


.310 1 


Factor 2: 
Parent Involvement in Transition 
(.id.oyo Of variance^ 


Factor 
Loading 
r 1 


Factor | 
Loading 


Formality of arrangements for visits 
by parents of entering kindergarten 
siudents (ui i) 


-.018 


.775 


Prevalence of school visits by 
parents of entering kindergarten 
students t^ioj 


.059 


.749 


Percentage of parents of entering 
Kinoergarien siuoenis mvoiven in 
continuity activities (C26) 


.190 


.688 


Informing parents of entering 
kindergarten students of their rights 
and responsibilities (C18) 


.102 


.533 


Parent involvement in classroom 
activities to smooth transition (C19) 


.251 


.461 1 

1 
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Regression Analysis 



Using the SPSS PC+ regression procedure, we found that the equation 
predicting the coordination/communication factor contains seven predictor 
variables accounting for 19% of the variance. No single predictor accounted 
for a large proportion of the variance, but the variables that account for the 
greatest share of the variance in this model relate to three of the areas of 
influen(e identified in Chapter IV: 

■ structural influences (presence of a district or school person 
responsible for coordinating transition activities, location of 
preschool); 

■ attitudes toward children and parents (school climate factor 1 and 
extent of parent participation in school policies and operations); 
and 

■ curriculum (developmental and academic approaches in 
kindergarten). 

These predictors, the adjusted resulting from adding each additional 
variable into the model, and the Beta weights are shown in Table F-4. 



Table F-4: Survey items Predicting Collaboration/Coordination for Transition 



Predictor 




Beta 


School person responsible for 
coordinating transition 


.068 


.129 


Preschool program in school 


.106 


.193 


Attitudes toward children and 
parents (school climate factor 1) 


.137 


.123 


District person responsible for 
coordinating transition 


.159 


.^56 


Developmental practices in 
kindergarten 


.170 


.118 


Extent parents directly participate 
in school operations and policy 


.177 


.093 


Academic approach in kindergarten 


.188 


.085 
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Nine statistically significant predictors emerged from the regression of the 
second transition factor, parent involvement in transition. In this case, all 
four areas of influence discussed in Chapter IV are represented among the 
predictor variables, which together account for 27% of the variance: 

■ attitudes towaiJ children and parents (school climate factor 1, 
parent involvement opportunities); 

■ curriculum (developmental appropriateness of kindergarten, 
assignment of children to transition classes, and difficulty children 
have adjusting to kindergarten); 

■ structural influences (presence of a district or school person 
responsible for coordinating transition activities and school 
enrollment or size); and 

■ school poverty level (percent eligible for free/reduced price 
lunch). 

These variables are shown in Table F-5. The most important predictor of 
parent involvement in transition is the school climate factor that seems to 
reflect the school's attitudes toward parents and children. The schools' 
provision of parent involvement opportunities is consistent with this, as is a 
developmental curriculum focus and the perception that children have less 
difficulty adjusting to kindergarten. Three structural variables are among the 
predictors, again confirming the importance of having staff assigned 
responsibility for the transition activities. 
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TabU F'5: Survey items Ptedicting Parent Involvement in Thtnsition 



Predictor 


Adj. 


Beta 


rviiuuucs lowaru cniiuren 3 no 
parents (school climate factor 1) 


.143 


.167 


Number of parent involvement 
activities provided by school 


.198 


.223 


Developmental practices in 
kindergarten 


.218 


.162 


Difficulty adjusting to kindergarten 


.237 


-.125 


School person responsible for 
coordinating transition 


.249 


.096 


Percentage of students eligible for 
free/reduced price lunch 


.260 


-.123 


School enrollment (size) 


.267 


-.085 


Percent of children in transition 
classes 


.270 


-.056 


District person responsible for 
coordinating transition 


.272 


.059 
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